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EMPLOYMENT AND EARNINGS IN 1940 
By Witrr Bowpen, Bureau of Labor Statistics 


Summary 


IN MOST industries there was a rise in hourly earningsin 1940. The 
rise, however, was not necessarily a result of advances in rates of pay. 
Most of the advances occurred in the latter part of 1940 when there 
was a comparatively rapid increase of employment and of overtime 
in high-wage industries, and the increase in the proportion of workers 
paid at relatively high rates accounts for a part of the rise in average 
hourly earnings. Some increases in rates of pay were obtained, it is 
true, especially under the wage orders of the Wage and Hour Division 
of the Department of Labor. These orders, which were issued upon 
recommendations of industry committees, raised the minimum rates 
of pay in apparel manufacturing, woolen textiles, shoes, knit goods, 
and a number of other industries. The Fair Labor Standards Act 
also had some effect on the general level of hourly earnings by the 
reduction of hours payable at straight-time rates from 42 to 40 per 
week. This change increased the rates of pay of many workers by 
subjecting an additional part of their hours to overtime rates. 

The trend of weekly earnings followed somewhat closely that of 
hourly earnings. The increases in the late summer and fall of 1940 
were commonly followed, however, in weekly earnings, by slight de- 
clines between October and November, largely as a result of the re- 
duction in hours of work under the Fair Labor Standards Act. 

The weekly pay roll in manufacturing industries in November 1939 
averaged $195,810,000. In the first 7 months of 1940, factory pay 
rolls were lower than in November 1939, but a rapid rise beginning in 
August raised the November 1940 weekly pay roll to $220,830,000, an 
increase of 12.8 percent over November 1939. This increase was 
greater than the general rise of total wage and salary payments, as 
estimated by the National Income Division of the Bureau of Foreign 
and Domestic Commerce, which was 7.5 percent in the same period. 

Strikes involving wage questions as the main issue formed a some- 
what increased proportion of all strikes in 1940. There was, however, 
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a reduction of total strike activity as compared to previous yea 
The decline of industrial disputes is attributable to the more gene;..| 
recognition of the rights of workers to adjust their grievances throu), 
unions and collective bargaining, and to the conciliatory attitu: 
of all groups in the interest of national defense. The wider acceptan 
of joint discussion and mutual agreements, aided by public polici:s 
had already raised wages and working conditions to relatively high a: 
stable levels. This raising of standards had been made possible eco- 
nomically by remarkable increases in labor productivity. 

The general index of cost of living underwent little change in 194), 
but food prices were exceptionally variable and on December 1), 
1940, were 2.5 percent higher than in the preceding December. Rents 
increased in some of the larger cities and especially in smaller communi- 
ties affected by the defense program. The comparative stability of 
cost of living in the country as a whole makes possible the use of retai!- 
sales figures as a rough measure of changes in purchasing power an 
consumption. There was a rise of about 8 percent in retail sales. 

The rise in consumption was mainly a result of the increase of income 
accompanying the expansion of employment. In nonagricultura| 
establishments there were 1,658,000 more employees in December 194() 
than in December 1939. In addition, the military and naval personne! 
increased from 422,000 to 884,000. There remained, however, a large 
amount of unemployment. The number of applications for jobs in the 
active file of the United States Employment Service on December 31, 
1940, was 4,760,000. 

Labor standards in connection with the defense program gave rise 
to serious differences of opinion. The legal requirement of overtime 
rates for overtime hours of work was opposed by some employers but 
was upheld on the ground that it would contribute to reducing unem- 
ployment and would stimulate the training of new workers required by 
the defense program. It was held that in the occupations in which 
labor shortages exist overtime rates of pay are no serious burden. 

Differences of opinion also arose regarding the awarding of public 
contracts to employers who were adjudged by the National Labor 
Relations Board to be in violation of the National Labor Relations 
Act. Labor organizations held that the acceptance by employers of 
the collective-bargaining process, as provided for by national legis- 
lation and administered by a public agency, should be regarded as an 
essential part of the democratic system for which the national defense 
program was undertaken. The principle of withholding contracts 
because of violations of the National Labor Relations Act was applied 
when alternate sources of supply were available. In discussions of 
the effects of defense production on the production of consumers’ 
goods and on the maintenance of living standards, labor unions held 
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that the production of consumers’ goods and services need not be at 
the expense of defense goods until full employment at maximum 
productivity is attained. They held also that maximum productivity 
is possible only with adequate standards of living. 






























Hourly Wages 


In manufacturing industries, average hourly earnings rose from 
65.3 cents in November 1939 to 67.8 cents in November 1940,' an 
increase Of 3.8 percent. Between these two months there was a rise 
in quarrying and nonmetallic-mining enterprises from 54.8 to 58.5 
cents; in electric light and power, from 86.5 to 89.3 cents; in wholesale- 
trade establishments, from 72.4 to 74.7 cents; in laundries, from 41.7 
to 43.1 cents; and in private building construction, from 92.6 to 96.6 
cents. In class I steam railroads, reporting to the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, there was a negligible rise in average hourly 
earnings of the wage-earning groups from 71.6 cents in November 1939 
to 71.8 cents in November 1940. In several of the nonmanufacturing 
industries reporting to the Bureau of Labor Statistics, no significant 
changes occurred. This is true of the coal and metalliferous-mining 
industries, crude-petroleum production, telephone and telegraph, total 
retail trade (revised figures), hotels, and dyeing and cleaning. The 
industry averages continued to exhibit an extremely wide range, 
although not quite so wide as before the enactment of the Fair Labor 
Standards Act. In November 1940, the lowest average was 33.3 
cents, in the cottonseed oil, cake, and meal industry, and the highest 
average was $1.029, in newspapers and periodicals. 

In July 1940, the hourly entrance wage rate of adult male common 
laborers in 20 industries was 50.6 cents. This figure was computed 
from reports for 202,929 common laborers working at entrance rates 
in 6,571 establishments covered by the Bureau of Labor Statistics’ 
annual survey. The survey includes 16 manufacturing industries, 
3 public-utility services, and the building-construction industry. For 
the firms covered in both 1939 and 1940, there was an increase of 1.1 
cents per hour, or 2.2 percent. The industry averages in July 1940 
ranged for this group of workers from 36.8 cents in fertilizers to 63.6 
cents in petroleum refining. J, 

The Bureau of Labor Statistics’ annual survey of union wages and 
hours indicates that on June 1, 1940, the average union rate per hour 
for all the building trades in the 72 cities covered was $1.369. The 
average for the journeyman trades was $1.487, and for the helper and 
laborer trades, $0.898. Nearly 99 percent of the journeyman mem- 
bership had rates between $1.00 and $2.10, and about two-thirds 
received between $1.20 and $1.70. Almost all of the helpers and 
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1 Average hourly earnings for November and other figures in this article for recent dates are subject to 
revision. 
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laborers worked at rates between 50 cents and $1.30 per hour. |). 
creases in rates, as computed from identical coverage in 1939 and 194 
were 1.5 percent for all the building trades, 1.4 percent for journey- 
men, and 2.0 percent for helpers and laborers. Increases we 
reported for about 21 percent of the total membership. 

For the printing trades, in the 72 cities covered by the Bureau «| 
Labor Statistics, the average union rate per hour on June 1, 1940, was 
$1.201. In the book and job trades, the average was $1.131; and in 
the newspaper trades, $1.331. More than 97 percent of the book 
and job membership worked at rates between 50 cents and $1.90 
per hour, and about two-thirds worked at rates between $1.00 and 
$1.50 per hour. In the newspaper trades, 89.4 percent-of the day 
workers and 93.4 percent of the night workers had rates between 
$1.00 and $1.80 per hour. The increases in rates, computed from 
identical coverage in 1939 and 1940, averaged 1.4 percent for al! 
printing trades, 0.9 percent for the book and job trades, and 2.2 
percent for the newspaper trades. Increases were reported for 35.9 
percent of the total membership. 

Average union rates as reported to the Bureau of Labor Statistics 
for these industries are materially higher than average hourly earnings 
as computed each month by the Bureau from reports from the same 
industries for the country as a whole and for both union and nonunion 
workers. These more comprehensive reports indicate that in building 
construction, average hourly earnings in June 1940 were 94.8 cents; in 
book and job printing and publishing, 82.0 cents; and in newspapers 
and periodicals, $1.036. 

Such agencies as the Wage and Hour Division of the Department 
of Labor have need of detailed information about the wage structure 
of particular industries. One of the studies of this nature carried on 
in 1940 by the Bureau of Labor Statistics was in the drug, medicine, 
and toilet preparations industry. The survey was made primarily 
for the Wage and Hour Division for use by an industry committee 
concerned with the problem of recommending minimum wage rates 
for employees in this industry under the provisions of the Fair Labor 
Standards Act. 

The study distinguished between the drug and medicine branch 
and the toilet preparations branch of the industry and showed earnings 
for four main regions of the country (northeastern, midwestern, south- 
ern, and western) for each branch. It was found that there were 
significant differences as to hourly earnings in the two branches and 
in the four main regions. The two branches combined showed a 
range from 44.2 cents per hour in the southern region to 57.4 cents in 
the midwestern region. The range of earnings by individual workers 
was from less than 30 cents to more than $1.32 an hour. The hourly 
earnings of about one-half of the workers ranged from 32.5 to 52.5 
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cents, and the earnings of about one-fourth ranged from 52.5 to 72.5 
cents. The average for the male workers for the entire industry was 
65.9 cents and for females, 46.3 cents. The proportion of females 
earning less than 40 cents an hour (31.2 percent) was more than four 
times as great as the proportion of males in this group (7.1 percent). 

The study also revealed striking differences in earnings in plants of 
different sizes and locations. Plants were grouped according to 
number of workers, the smallest plants being those employing from 
| to 5 workers, and the largest being those employing from 1,001 
to 2,500 workers. Average hourly earnings in the smallest plants, 
which paid the lowest wages, were 16.9 cents below the average in 
the largest and highest-wage plants. The difference in average earn- 
ings, for male workers, between the two types of plants was 21.5 cents. 
For the purpose of analyzing plant size and average hourly earnings 
by region, plants were combined into four groups according to size. 
The greatest difference in hourly earnings among the several plant-size 
groups by region was in the midwestern area, where the largest size 
plants, employing from 251 to 2,500 workers, paid an average of 
15 cents more per hour than the plants of smallest size, employing 
from 1 to 20 workers. 

The Bureau of Agricultural Economics of the Department of 
Agriculture, which collects quarterly data on the wages of hired farm 
workers, reported a slight rise from January 1, 1940, to January 1, 
1941, in each of the four types of wage rates covered, namely, wages 
per month with board, per month without board, per day with board, 
and per day without board. In wages per day without board, the 
estimates indicate a slight rise from $1.55 on January 1, 1940, to 
$1.59 on January 1, 1941. The average per day in 1929 was $2.25. 
The sharp reduction in current rates from the 1929 average is in strik- 
ing contrast to a rise since 1929 of about 15 percent in the hourly 
earnings of industrial workers. 


Causes of the Rise in Hourly Earnings 


Average hourly earnings in some industries declined, but in most 
fields of employment there was an appreciable increase. Changes 
in rates of pay had comparatively little to do with the rise. An 
important cause was a relatively large increase in employment in 
the high-wage industries. If one assumes no changes in employment 
in the several industries and combines average hourly earnings of 
November 1940 in the several manufacturing industries on tne basis 
of employment in these industries in November 1939, the general 
average is 66.9 cents per hour instead of 67.8 cents. In the durable- 
goods industries, average hourly earnings in November 1940 were 
74.4 cents in contrast to 61.3 cents in the nondurable-goods industries. 
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Employment in the former was 14.5 percent greater than in Novemb ry 
1939 but in the nondurable-goods industries there was no apprecia! |. 
change in employment. 

Increases in rates of pay, although slight, had some effect on the rise 
in the general average of hourly earnings. The Fair Labor Standar:(\s 
Act provided for a general minimum of 30 cents beginning on Octob«r 
24,1939. There was no general increase in the minimum in 1940, but 
it may be assumed that there was an increasing degree of conformity 
to the minimum, because of intensified enforcement efforts by thc 
Wage and Hour Division. In addition, on the basis of recomme- 
dations of industry committees under the Fair Labor Standards Act, 
several industry wage orders were issued. Orders effeétive in 1940 
were in the following industries: January 15, millinery, with a mini- 
mum of 40.0 cents an hour; April 29, boots and shoes, 35.0 cents: 
May 6, knitted underwear and commercial knitting, 33.5 cents: 
June 17, woolen textiles, 36.0 cents; July 1, knitted outerwear, 35.() 
cents; July 1, fur-felt hats, 40.0 cents; July 15, 26 branches of appare| 
manufacturing, minimum rates ranging from 32.5 to 40.0 cents: 
September 16, leather, 40.0 cents; and September 16, pulp and primary 
paper products, 40.0 cents. The estimated number of persons whose 
wage rates were increased by these orders ranged from 2,700 in the 
leather industry to 200,000 in apparel manufacturing. 

The effects of the Fair Labor Standards Act on hourly earnings are 
illustrated by the entrance rates of adult male common laborers 
covered by the Bureau of Labor Statistics’ annual studies previously 
mentioned. In July 1939, 12.6 percent of the workers covered re- 
ceived less than 30 cents an hour and three-fourths of these were 
reported as receiving exactly 25 cents an hour, the minimum (at that 
time) under the Fair Labor Standards Act. The survey of July 194() 
indicated that at that time only 1 out of every 100 workers receive: 
less than 30 cents, the minimum under the Fair Labor Standards Act 
beginning on October 24, 1939, and 1 out of every 7 was reported as 
receiving exactly 30 cents, the new minimum. This change in the 
reported wages may, however, have been affected by a disinclination 
on the part of employers to report rates below the minimum, even 
though they held that their establishments were not covered by the 
Fair Labor Standards Act. 

An increase in overtime payable at overtime rates also had some 
effect on hourly earnings. Before October 24, 1940, in the industries 
affected by the Fair Labor Standards Act, time payable at straight- 
time rates was limited to 42 hours per week. Thereafter the number 
of hours payable at straight-time rates was limited to 40 per week. 
It was estimated that this change affected about 2,650,000 wage 
earners in any week of average activity. It was further estimated 
that as many as 700,000 of these workers were already being paid time 
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and a half for overtime when the normal hours were reduced from 42 to 
40, and the effect on these workers, if their hours were not reduced, 
was merely an increase in the amount of their time subject to overtime 
rates. In some establishments hours were reduced to avoid or to 
minimize the payment of overtime rates. In many industries, how- 
ever, the increase in production and employment made desirable an 
increase in hours even under the lowered maximum payable at straight- 
time rates. 

The effect of overtime on average hourly earnings was accentuated 
by the fact that increases in overtime were especially noteworthy in 
high-wage industries. In November 1940 there were 26 manufac- 
turing industries with average weekly hours above the average for all 
manufacturing and with increases in hours over those in November 
1939. In this group of 26 industries, 21 in November 1940 had 
average hourly earnings higher than the general average for all manu- 
facturing. The other five industries had average hourly earnings not 
far below the general average and employed comparatively small 
numbers of workers. These industries were cast-iron pipe; tools (not 
including edge tools, machine tools, files, and saws) ; clocks and watches 
and time-recording devices; silverware and plated ware; and cane- 
sugar refining. 


Weekly Earnings 


In November 1939, average weekly earnings in manufacturing 
industries as a whole were $25.73. There was little change thereafter 
until the late summer of 1940, when an upturn occurred. The 
average for October 1940 was $27.13 and for November, $26.93. The 
increase in weekly earnings was almost wholly in the durable-goods 
industries, in which the average rose from $29.41 in November 1939 
to $31.11 a year later. Weekly earnings in the nondurable-goods 
industries underwent no appreciable change during the 12 months, 
and the average was much lower even at the beginning of the period 
($22.03 per week) than was the average for the durable-goods 
industries. 

In nonmanufacturing industries reporting to the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics, there were reductions, small in most instances, between 
November 1939 and November 1940 in average weekly earnings in 
the mining industries (coal and metals), crude-petroleum producing, 
and retail trade. Increases, also small in most cases, were reported 
for quarrying and nonmetallic mining, telephone and telegraph, 
electric light and power, street railways and busses, wholesale trade, 
hotels, laundries, dyeing and cleaning, and private building con- 
struction. In railroads reporting to the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission, there was a small decline, from $31.78 in November 1939 to 
$31.60 in November 1940. In the separate manufacturing industries, 
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average weekly earnings in November 1940 ranged frcm $38.16 i) 
newspapers and periodicals to $14.77 in shirts and collars. 

There were declines in average weekly earnings between Octob. 
and November 1940 in all manufacturing industries combined an: 
in 8 of the 14 nonmanufacturing industries reporting hours an! 
earnings to the Bureau of Labor Statistics, and all of these industric- 
or groups also had reductions in hours of work. The reduction. 
indicate broadly the effects of the Fair Labor Standards Act iy 
reducing maximum hours of work payable at straight-time rates 
from 42 to 40 hours per week. In coal mining, hours and earnings 
both increased, but hours were usually already below the straight- 
time maximum. 

Average weekly earnings, computed from reports of employment 
and pay rolls, reflect the earnings of all wage earners, for the employ- 
ment figures include those who work only part of the week and those 
who have overtime work, as well as full-time workers paid at straight- 
time rates. Weekly earnings in the different industries, and in the 
same industries at different times, reflect the industry variations in 
hours of work, in the amount of part time, in the amount of overtime, 
and in seasonality. 


Total Earnings 


In all manufacturing industries combined, the estimated weekly 
pay roll in November 1939 (derived from reports for the week ending 
nearest the middle of the month) was $195,810,000. During the first 
7 months of 1940, the weekly pay roll was lower than in November 
1939, but beginning in August there was a continuous increase to 
an average of $220,830,000 in November 1940, an increase of 12.8 
percent over November 1939. In December there was a further rise 
to $232,258,000. For class I steam railroads, the weekly pay roll of 
wage-earning groups in November 1939 averaged $33,873,000, and, 
after seasonal declines, increased by November 1940 to $34,237,000. 
In nonmanufacturing industries reporting to the Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics, increases in weekly pay rolls in November 1940 over the 
preceding November ranged from 1.2 percent in street railways and 
busses to 18.4 percent in building construction. In 5 of the 16 
nonmanufacturing industries reporting, weekly pay rolls were lower 
in November 1940 than in November 1939, the reductions ranging 
from 0.7 percent in quarrying and nonmetallic mining to 12.0 percent 
in brokerage establishments. 

The income statistics compiled by the Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce of the Department of Commerce indicate an 
increase of 7.5 percent in total wages and salaries in November 1940 
as compared to the preceding November—a rise from $3,879 ,000,000 
to $4,169,000,000. The estimates include work-relief wages, the total 
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of which declined from $128,000,000 in November 1939 to $117,000,000 
in November 1940. They do not include direct and other relief, 
which fell from $88,000,000 to $86,000,000, nor do they include social 
security benefits, which, with certain additional minor items, rose 
from $134,000,000 to $144,000,000. The changes in salaries and 
wages n five main types of employment were as follows: 


November 1939 November 1940 
(millions) (millions) 


Commodity-producing industries__.__._.._.._ $1, 449 $1, 597 
Distributive industries _ _ _ _ eee 915 958 
Service industries__-__ ; a 850 888 
Government y 537 609 
Work-relief wages _ _ _ - sce 128 117 


The increase in salaries and wages between November 1939 and 
November 1940 was 7.5 percent, as compared to an increase of 6.4 
percent in the estimated total of income payments of all types. The 
greater rise in wages and salaries may be explained by the fact that 
the rapid expansion of business enterprise toward the end of 1940 was 
immediately reflected in pay-roll figures but not in most of the other 
forms of income, especially dividends, interest, and entrepreneurial 
income. 


Wage Controversies 


During the first 10 months of 1940, about a third of all strikes 
were concerned with wages and hours as the main issue, and these 
strikes involved about 40 percent of all workers who took part in 
strikes. There was a slight increase over recent years in the propor- 
tion of strikes, and of workers involved, in which the main issue re- 
lated to wages and hours. There was, however, a decline of total 
strike activity as compared to recent years. The number of workers 
involved in strikes beginning in 1940 as indicated by the record of 
the first 10 months was less than half the number in 1939, and the 
number of man-days idle was less than 40 percent of the number in 
1939; and the year 1939 was not a period of exceptional strike ac- 
tivity. 

A strike that attracted unusual public attention was the November 
dispute in the Vultee aircraft plant at Downey, Calif. The publicity 
attending the strike, which involved an affiliate of the C. 1. O., was 
accentuated by the fact that it occurred during the C. I. O. conven- 
tion and at a time when a serious lag in the defense program had 
caused widespread alarm. Another circumstance that exaggerated 
the importance of the strike in the public mind was a report of Com- 
munist influence in causing a slight delay in settling the contro- 
versy. About 5,000 workers were involved in the strike and the 
period of idleness caused by the strike was 7 days. The strike brought 
the wages of beginners more nearly into harmony with the rates of 
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pay of similar workers in other industries and areas. There was a) 
increase of beginners’ rates from 50 to 55 cents an hour, and provisic), 
was made for gradual increases up to 62.5 cents after a period of 4 
months. Machinery was established for the settlement of grievance: s 
and strikes were barred during the life of the contract. 

The comparatively slight resort to strikes in 1940 was a result of 
the more general recognition of the statutory rights of workers to 
adjust their grievances through unions and collective bargaining. 
This process was more widely recognized as a method of establishine 
the general structure of wages and also as a continuing method, 
through joint committees, of interpreting and applying genera! 
agreements. These methods of collective action for establishing 
wage rates and adjusting grievances, combined with the operation 
of such public policies as the Fair Labor Standards Act and the 
Public Contracts Act, had already raised wages and working condi- 
tions to relatively high and stable levels. The comparatively high, 
standards of 1940 had been made possible economically by remarkab] 
increases in labor productivity and reductions in the amount of wages 
paid per unit of production. 

Wage policies in relation to public contracts gave rise to certain 
controversies, particularly in regard to the requirement of overtime 
rates for overtime hours of work under the Public Contracts Act 
and the Fair Labor Standards Act. On September 1, 1940, the 
National Defense Advisory Commission expressed its support of the 
40-hour week as contributing to the employment of unemployed 
labor in the defense program and at the same time emphasized the 
importance of the provisions of the Fair Labor Standards Act and 
the Public Contracts Act for making possible a flexible working week 
on the basis of overtime rates for overtime hours. 

In support of the overtime provisions of the Fair Labor Standards 
Act, the Administrator of the act pointed out that the law was de- 
signed to meet increases in demand for labor, not by the lengthening 
of the working week, but by the hiring of additional workers and thus 
absorbing the unemployed. He pointed out that if, in a few skilled 
occupations, there was a lack of skilled workers the national interest 
calls for meeting this problem by the training of additional workers, 
for if the hours of the workers who are already qualified are extended 
to the point of exhaustion of available skilled labor, there will be no 
source to draw upon for later use when the national demand for 
skilled workers may become even more critical. If, however, while 
training additional workers it is necessary to employ the existing sup- 
ply of skilled workers on an overtime basis to meet urgent production 
schedules, the law provides for overtime hours at overtime rates. 
The Administrator of the Fair Labor Standards Act further empha- 
sized the view that: longer hours of work may not add proportionately 
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‘o the amount produced, for maximum productivity depends on 
noderate hours of labor. 

The Public Contracts Act also provides for the payment of overtime 
rates for overtime work. This provision, and also the authority given 
to the Secretary of Labor to determine prevailing wages by regions 
on public-contract work, met with criticism from some employers. 
The Navy Department reported some difficulty in the placing of con- 
tracts because of the opposition of employers to the Public Contracts 
Act. The objection to the establishment of prevailing-wage areas 
or localities in the iron and steel industry took the form of court 
action which, on an appeal, came before the Supreme Court of the 
United States. The Court, in a noteworthy decision on April 29, 
1940, upheld the authority of the Secretary of Labor by validating 
the Secretary’s order establishing wage areas for this industry. The 
decision stated that the Government has authority to fix conditions 
such as it deems necessary to carry out the main object of the law, 
which, as stated by the Court, is to “obviate the possibility that any 
part of our tremendous national expenditures would go to forces 
tending to depress wages and purchasing power and offending fair 
social standards of employment.”’ This decision had significance 
beyond the immediate question at issue, for it dealt with the larger 
problem of administrative procedure. It was held that the courts 
should avoid ‘‘unwarranted interference with deliberate legislative 
policy and with executive administration vital to the achievement 
of governmental ends.”’ 

Questions of wage policy arose in connection with the urgent 
demands for increased production for the national defense program. 
A point of view widely expressed was that defense production requires 
a reduction of ordinary consumption. This view and the grounds for 
questioning it are discussed later. 


Cost of Living 


The speculative flurry in retail prices in the early months of the war 
in Europe subsided by the end of 1939, although the general level of 
cost of living remained slightly higher at the end of 1939 than in June. 
On December 15, 1940, the index of cost of living was 1.1 percent higher 
than on December 15, 1939, and 2.1 percent higher than on June 15, 
1939. There were no extreme differences in extent of change in the 
33 large cities covered by the Bureau of Labor Statistics’ cost-of-living 
surveys. One city (Kansas City, Mo.) showed an insignificant 
decline in December 1940 as compared to December 1939. The great- 
est increase during the 12 months was 2.5 percent in Jacksonville, Fla. 

In the main items of cost of living, the largest change was in food. 
Food prices were also most variable over the period. There was a 
rise of 5.1 percent from June 15 to September 15, 1939. Prices 
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thereafter fell sharply and on December 15, 1939, were 3.6 perce: | 
lower than in the preceding September, but were 1.4 percent high: r 
than on June 15 before the outbreak of war. On December 15, 194°. 
the index of food prices was 2.5 percent higher than on December 1: 

1939. Housefurnishings were 2.2 percent lower on December 1). 
1940, than in the preceding December, but were almost the same xs 
on June 15, 1939. 

The comparatively slight variations in the general indexes of cos: 
of living failed to reveal the serious increases in some of the main 
items of expenditure in a few localities, particularly the centers of 
defense activity. Such increases, especially in housing, occurred in 
some comparatively small communities not covered by ‘the cost-of- 
living surveys. In some communities the housing problem took the 
form not only of sharp advances in rents but also, and even mor 
seriously, of lack of housing facilities, accompanied by the hazards as 
well as the discomforts of crowding, inadequate provision for sanita- 
tion and health, and lack of normal community life. There were 
considerable fluctuations in the indexes of rents even in the larger 
cities covered by the cost-of-living surveys. Thus, in Birmingham, 
Ala., rents in December 1939 had risen 11.5 percent above the 1935-39 
average, and on December 15, 1940, were 5.2 percent higher than in 
the preceding December. In Mobile, Ala., there was a rise of 1.3 
percent between June 15 and December 15, 1939, and a further rise 
of 5.3 percent between December 15, 1939, and December 15, 1940. 
Other cities showing appreciable increases in rents were Baltimore, 
Md., Buffalo, N. Y., Indianapolis, Ind., Jacksonville, Fla., Man- 
chester, N. H., Memphis, Tenn., and Norfolk, Va. 

The rise in the general index of cost of living for the 33 large 
cities combined was so slight as to have no significant effect in 
reducing the general level of real wages below that of money wages. 


Consumption and Standards of Living 


The rise in total wage payments, which resulted largely from more 
employment and less part time, made possible a considerable expansion 
of purchases by wage earners. There is no means of separating their 
purchases from general purchases, but the increase in the aggregate 
earnings of workers was the main factor in the rise in retail sales and 
other indexes of consumption. 

Retail sales in 1940 as reported by the Department of Commerce, 
were about 8 percent larger than in 1939. When allowance is made 
for price changes, per capita sales in 1940 were larger even than in 
1929. Chain-store sales in November 1940 were 6.0 percent greater 
than in the preceding November. Department-store sales were 7.5 
percent greater in November 1940 than in the preceding November. 
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\lail-order and store sales of two leading mail-order companies in- 
creased 18.4 percent. Rural sales of general merchandise rose 12.3 
percent. The index of distribution to consumers as constructed by 
the Federal Reserve Bank of New York was 6 percent higher in 
November 1940 than in the preceding November. 

Estimates by the Bureau of Agricultural Economics indicate that 
in 1940, as compared to the 1925-29 average, there were significant 
increases in per capita consumption of milk and dairy products, lard, 
domestic edible fats and oils, rice, fresh fruits, canned fruits, dried 
fruits, fresh vegetables, canned vegetables, potatoes, and dry edible 
beans. There was an increase of 9.6 percent in milk and dairy prod- 
ucts; 19.8 percent in fresh fruits; 59.5 percent in canned fruits; 15.1 
percent in fresh vegetables; and 27.0 percent in canned vegetables. 
Reductions occurred in the per capita consumption of meats, eggs, 
and wheat, but most of the reductions were slight and were indicative 
of changed dietary habits rather than of reduced consumption. The 
largest reduction in these articles was a 10.2 percent decline in the 
per capita consumption of eggs. 

A rough measure of production of commodities for consumption is 
the Federal Reserve Board’s index of production of nondurable 
manufactures. This index shows an increase of only 5.2 percent in 
December 1940 over December 1939, but in some important branches, 
as textiles and their products, the increases were much larger. Indexes 
by the Federal Reserve Bank of New York show increases over the 
same period of 5 percent in consumers’ nondurable goods and of 16 
percent in consumers’ durable goods. The 1940 production of all 
nondurable manufactures was 13 percent larger than the 1935-39 
average. During the year 1940, the average labor income (wages and 
salaries combined) was 12 percent larger than the 1935-39 average. 
The index of cost of living in 1940 was approximately the same as the 
1935-39 average. 


Employment 


The number of employees in nonagricultural establishments, not 
ineluding the military and naval forces, according to estimates by the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics, rose from 29,498,000 in December 1939 
to 31,156,000 in December 1940, an increase of 1,658,000, or 5.6 per- 
cent. The military and naval personnel increased from 422,000 to 
884,000. Agricultural employment underwent little change during 
the year, except of a seasonal nature. Reports to the Agricultural 
Marketing Service of the Department of Agriculture indicate that 
the number of hired farm workers was 2,107,000 on December 1, 1940, 
and this estimate is only 3,000 larger than the estimate for December 
1, 1939. 
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In mining and related establishments, there was a slight decline j 
the number of employees in December 1940 as compared to the pr: 
ceding December. In transportation and public-utility establis! 
ments and in financial, service, and miscellaneous establishments the: 
were small increases. Civil employees of Federal, State, and loc» 
governments rose from 3,758,000 to 3,931,000, an increase of 173,00: 
Employees in trade and related establishments increased from 6,687. 
000 to 6,884,000, or 197,000. The largest numerical increases in th: 
main types of nonagricultural employment were in construction ani 
manufacturing. Employees of construction contractors rose from 
1,178,000 to 1,714,000, an increase of 536,000, or 45.5 percent, anc 
employees in manufacturing establishments rose from 9,908,000 to 
10,553,000, an increase of 645,000, or 6.5 percent. 

Increases in manufacturing industries were mainly in those indus- 
tries that have been most directly affected by war and the national! 
defense program. These are predominantly in the durable-goods 
industries. The comparatively rapid upturn in employment in du- 
rable-goods industries that began after the outbreak of war in Europe 
continued during 1940. The number of wage earners employed in 
the durable-goods industxies increased 14.4 percent from December 
1939 to December 1940, and in contrast, in the nondurable-goods 
industries the increase was only 2.0 percent. In almost half of the 47 
nondurable-goods industries reporting to the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics, there were declines, mostly small, in December 1940 as 
compared to the preceding December, but only 2 of the 43 durable- 
goods industries show reductions. 


Hours of Work 


There was no significant general increase in hours of work in 1940, 
in spite of the reduction of part time. In manufacturing industries, 
average hours in November 1940 were 38.6 per week, virtually the 
same as in November 1939 (38.5). Armistice Day occurred in the 
pay-roll period reported to the Bureau of Labor Statistics in 1940 but 
not in 1939 and this may have had a slight effect in reducing average 
hours in November 1940. Essentially the same comparison exists, 
however, between the first 11 months of 1939 and the first 11 months 
of 1940, for the average weekly hours of the two periods were virtually 
the same, namely, 37.5 in 1939 and 37.9 in 1940. Among the indus- 
tries with increases in hours, the defense industries were noteworthy. 
Thus, in aircraft manufacturing, there was a rise from 41.8 hours in 
November 1939 to 44.3 in November 1940, and increases occurred also 
in such important industries as electrical machinery, engines and tur- 
bines, foundry and machine-shop products, machine tools, automo- 
biles, locomotives, shipbuilding, aluminum manufactures, and cement. 
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Hours of work were affected, as already stated, by the Fair Labor 4 
Standards Act, under which there was a reduction of time payable 
at straight-time rates from 42 to 40 hours per week. The effects of 
the act in reducing hours are apparent in the general averages for 
manufacturing and for most of the nonmanufacturing industries in 
November as compared to October 1940. In some industries the 
reductions were seasonal, and Armistice Day, as stated above, may 
have had a slight effect in some industries, but the general decline was 
contrary to the trends of employment and of demand for labor. 

The reductions in hours were most marked in those industries which 
had no labor shortages and no marked expansion of demand. Shorter 
hours in these industries made possible the avoidance of overtime 
rates of pay without serious difficulty in obtaining any needed addi- 
tional workers. In many industries, however, such as the industries 
previously mentioned as having increased their average weekly hours, 
the rapid expansion of output and the increased demand for workers 
tended to cause a resort to overtime even though payable at overtime 
rates under the Fair Labor Standards Act. 

The main differences of view regarding hours of work concerned the 
requirements for overtime pay in the Fair Labor Standards Act and in 
the Public Contracts Act. The question at issue in reality concerned 
not hours of work but rates of pay, and the subject was discussed 
above in connection with wage controversies. 


Labor Terms of Contracts 


The National Defense Advisory Commission on September 1, 1940, 
issued a statement which declared that all work connected with the 
defense program should be carried on in compliance with all Federal 
and State laws affecting labor, and the statement mentioned specifi- 
cally not only the Public Contracts Act and the Fair Labor Standards 
Act but also the National Labor Relations Act. On October 3, the 
Attorney General held that “the findings of the National Labor Rela- 
tions Board that an employer is in violation of the National Labor 
Relations Act are binding and conclusive upon the other agencies of 
the executive branch of the Government unless and until these findings 
are reversed by a court of competent jurisdiction.’”’ The Attorney 
General later called attention to the fact that the opinion did not state 
that public contracts should or should not be awarded to violators of 
the law. 

Labor organizations insisted that prompt conformity to the law on 
the part of contractors engaged on defense projects is a vital safeguard 
of the peaceful, constitutional process of handling industrial relations. 
This process, as sanctioned by the National Labor Relations Act and 
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embodied in collective bargaining and voluntary agreements betwee: 
workers and employers, is an important distinguishing characteristi: 
of democratic countries in contrast to dictatorships. 


National Defense and Labor Standards 


Labor standards were affected by many governmental policies of 2 
comparatively noncontroversial nature, such as the work of the Con- 
sumers’ Division of the National Defense Advisory Commission, the 
adaptation of the housing program to defense needs, and the coordina- 
tion of efforts to prevent accidents in defense industries. Differences 
of opinion, as already stated, arose regarding the terms of public 
contracts, the maintenance of standards’ of wages and hours prescribed 
by law, and the effects of the increasing volume of wage payments on 
prices, consumption, and defense production. 

In criticism of the view that labor’s living standards must be sac- 
rificed for the purpose of expanding defense production (the view that 
workers must choose either “‘guns or butter’’), it was pointed out that 
the production of consumers’ goods and services need not be at the 
expense of the production of defense goods until full employment at 
maximum productivity is attained. If the demand for a particular 
item of consumption becomes so great that it encroaches on the mate- 
rials or specialized labor or plant facilities needed for defense produc- 
tion, then special action is called for in that particular industry but 
not in the whole area of consumers’ goods. Most of the industries 
that make consumers’ goods and most of the service industries have 
usually operated materially below their capacity, and the use of 
readily available improvements would greatly expand capacity. 

The country in 1940 was still far from maximum productivity and 
probably even farther from full employment. Preliminary figures 
from the census of employment and unemployment of March 1940 
indicate that in the last week of March more than 5,000,000 persons 
had no employment of any kind, either public or private, and were 
seeking work. The number of applications for jobs in the active file 
of the United States Employment Service toward the end of March 
1940 was 5,080,000,? and the number on December 31, 1940, was 
4,760,000. 

Many who were reported as employed were working at jobs that have 
been described as ‘‘disguised unemployment.’”’ The Department of 
Agriculture, for example, has estimated that there are about 2,000,000 
workers on farms in addition to the number needed for the amount 
of farm production called for by foreseeable market demands. The 





? This number includes, as an estimate for New York, the average of the numbers for February and April 
for that State, the number for March being omitted from the published reports. 
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potential supply of labor is highly elastic and many persons who do 
not ordinarily look for jobs would accept suitable employment. 

The labor-supply problem in the defense program arose from the 
shortage of experienced or skilled workers in a few occupations. 
These shortages or ‘‘ bottlenecks”’ of skills gave rise to a certain amount 
of alarm and led to widely published proposals for extending hours 
without overtime rates of pay and for curbing consumption as a 
necessary method of expanding defense production. In the handling 
of the problem of labor shortages, the Government decided upon other 
methods. Plans were adopted by the United States Employment 
Service for speeding up the placement of unemployed skilled workers 
and for transferring workers to relieve the pressure of demand at the 
points of serious shortage. In addition, programs were worked out 
for training and retraining workers and for making the most economical 
use of available skilled workers by placing them in key positions. 

Fears were expressed that high wage rates, as for example, overtime 
rates for overtime pay, would bring about an increase in prices. It 
was pointed out, however, that increases in costs from overtime rates 
would be slight and that a rise in wage rates is not in itself a justifica- 
tion for a rise in prices. When plants are used for longer hours, as for 
example, for 48 hours instead of 40, there is a reduction of the amount 
of overhead per unit of output and thereby a reduction of unit costs. 
Furthermore, when the amount of goods produced rises from com- 
paratively low levels toward capacity, as under the defense program, 
mass-production methods make possible an increase in productivity 
and a reduction of unit cost. 

In manufacturing, mining, transportation, communication, and 
many of the service industries, there have recently been large increases 
in the amount produced per hour of labor, and in spite of wage increases 
there have been highly significant reductions in the amount of wages 
paid per unit produced. In manufacturing industries as a whole, 
output per man-hour in 1939 was 64 percent greater than the average 
output for the years 1922 to 1925, and there were large increases also 
in productivity in bituminous-coal mining and steam railroads. In 
major defense industries there were significant increases in labor pro- 
ductivity, accompanied by reductions in wage cost per unit of output, 
which was strikingly lower in 1939 than ‘n 1919. As examples, unit 
labor cost in blast furnaces, steel works, and rolling mills was 38 
percent lower in 1939 than in 1919; 57 percent lower in petroleum 
refining ; and 50 percent lower in chemicals. It is desirable to compare 
1939 also with a year such as 1923, which goes beyond the sharp price 
changes and other readjustments of the immediate post-war period. 
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In blast furnaces, steel works, and rolling mills, the labor cost pe: 
unit of output was 20 percent lower in 1939 than in 1923; 40 percen 
lower in petroleum refining; and 22 percent lower in chemicals.* 

Temporary conditions, such as a sudden expansion of plant facilitics 
and the addition of relatively inexperienced workers to the labor force. 
may tend to retard the rise in labor productivity When adjustment: 
have been made in types of production, in plant facilities, and in th. 
training and management of workers, the factors that have brough' 
about the almost continuous rise in labor productivity in recent 
decades should soon again become predominant. Recent estimates 
indicate the possibility of increasing productivity in the manufactur: 
of war materials and equipment as much as 20 percent merely by rais- 
ing the standards of management in most of the plants to the levels in 
the better plants.‘ Readily available technological improvements 
and techniques of management are naturally adopted more widely 
under the stimulus of a rising demand for output. 

The purpose of any public policy for curbing consumption, either by 
direct means or by such indirect measures as taxation, must be to 
increase the output of defense industries and such a policy must there- 
fore take account of the effects of standards of living and levels of 
consumption on productivity. American workers have attained 


higher standards of living than have the workers of any other country, 
but it is probable that , third of the workers have incomes too small 
for the maintenance of standards necessary for maximum efficiency as 
workers.’ Efficiency in defense work is not unrelated to what is 
being defended, and the maintenance and improvement of democratic 
standards and ways of life in contrast to those of dictatorial nations is 
not the least’ important goal of the defense program. 





3 Monthly Labor Review, September 1940, pp. 517-544: Wages, Hours, and Productivity of Industria] 
Labor, 1909 to 1939 (reprinted as Serial No. R. 1150); Monthly Labor Review, July 1940, pp. 33-37: Unit 
Labor Cost in 20 Manufacturing Industries, 1919 to 1939 (reprinted as Serial No. R. 1142). 

4 Advanced Management, October-December 1940, p. 153: Increased Production for Defense Needs, by 
Sanford E. Thompson. 

+ A recent poll by the Institute of Public Opinion indicated that about 13,000,000 families (about 40 percent) 
“thought they would be more healthy if they had more money each week to buy food.’”’ This view is roughly 
in accord with estimates to the effect that ‘a third of the Nation” is in need of improved living standards. 





EXTENT OF WEEK-END SHUT-DOWNS IN SELECTED 
DEFENSE INDUSTRIES ! 


Summary 


A SURVEY of the extent of the so-called ‘‘week-end black-out’”’ in 
eleven industries of importance to the defense program reveals that 
more than half of the plants covered were operating only 5 or 5% days 
per week. In addition, plant capacity was not being utilized to any 
great extent beyond a single shift per day, as evidenced by the fact 
that 75 percent of the wage earners in the surveyed plants were 
employed on the first or day shift. Overtime, however, was wide- 
spread, nearly 60 percent of the total number of wage earners working 
an average of 9.1 hours of overtime (each) during the week. 

The survey, conducted by the Bureau of Labor Statistics, at the 
request of the Advisory Commission to the Council of National 
Defense, covered shift arrangements, days of plant operation per week 
and extent of overtime during the midweek of December 1940. 

As the survey was limited to large plants, the results should not be 
considered as representative of all the plants in the selected industries; 
however, more than half of the estimated total number of wage 
earners in the 11 industries were included. The industries covered 
in the survey were machine tools; machine-tool accessories; private 
shipbuilding; electrical machinery, apparatus, and supplies; brass, 
bronze, and copper products; aluminum manufactures; smelting and 
refining; explosives; engines (other than aicraft); firearms; and 
ammunition. The aircraft and aircraft-engine industries were not 
included, as data covering their operations were available from an- 
other survey. 

Of a total of 449 plants to which the mail questionnaire was sent, 
394 plants employing 478,809 wage earners replied and are included 
in this report. The plants included had an average force of well over 
1,000 wage earners each. The estimated total number of wage 
earners in each of the industries surveyed and the number covered 
by the survey are shown in table 1. 





1 Prepared by Morris Levine, of the Bureau’s Employment Statistics Division, under the direction of 
Lewis E. Talbert, chief. 
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TaBie |.—Coverage of Bureau’s Survey, by Industry 





Estimated : 
total number | Number of | a 
Industry of wage earn- | W88e earners ercent of 
ers, December | included in coverage 
1940 survey 

Machine tools _ - 78, 000 47, 483 | f 
Machine-tool accessories (') 6, 793 
Shipbuilding 120, 100 | 74, 563 | f 
Electrical machinery, apparatus, and supplies. _- 27, 600 | 188, 783 6 
Brass, bronze, and copper products 109, 800 | 76, 374 7 
Aluminum manufactures 31, 600 | 14, 46 4 
Smelting and refining 32, 700 | 24, 271 | 7 
Explosives... _._- 8, 600 3, 889 | 4 
Engines (other than aircraft) 31, 000 21, 353 | f 
Firearms. ._.. : (‘) 10, 257 |. 
Ammunition (1) 10, 497 | 





' Not available. Indexes and aggregates of employment in these industries are now in preparation an 
will be published in the near future. 


Number of Days of Plant Operation per Week 


One indication of the extent of the ““week-end black-out’’ appears in 
the fact that 142 plants reported they were operating only 5 days 
per week and 68 others were operating 54 days per week. On the other 
hand, 116 plants were on a full 6-day schedule, and 68 plants reported 
7-day operation. The degree to which legislation in the various 
States prevents plant operation on Sundays would require consider- 
able study and is not, therefore, discussed in this article. A number 
of firms, however, in several States, reported that legislation precluded 
7-day operations. 

During the survey week more plants were operating on the 5-day 
basis than on any other schedule. Almost 60 percent of the 175,000 
wage earners working in plants with a 5-day week were employed in 
the electrical machinery, apparatus, and supplies industry, where many 
of the large plants reported that their present volume did not require 
a longer workweek. Other firms in this industry considered the re- 
quired payment of overtime rates a deterrent to increasing the num- 
ber of days of operation. 

Of the 34 private shipyards for which data were obtained, 19 were 
operating only 5 days during the week. In the explosives industries, 
12 of the 18 plants covered were on a 5-day week and 7 of the 18 
engine-manufacturing plants (not including aero engines) were on a 
5-day schedule. 

In the machine-tool and machine-tool accessories industries, most 
of the plants surveyed were operating either 5% or 6 days. No 
plant in either of these industries reported 7-day operations. In 
most of the other industries 6-day operating schedules were predom- 
inant, with the exception of the smelting and refining industry where 
practically all of the plants were in continuous operation. 
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A tabulation of plants and wage earners according to the number of 
‘ays the plants operated during the week is given in table 2. 


faBLe 2.—Distribution of Plants and Employees, by Industry, According to Number of 
Days of Plant Operation per Week 





Employees Employees 
’ 


industry and weekly sched- | ~ || Industry and weekly sched- 
dule Plants) - dule 


of total 


\ll industries 100.0 || Electrical machinery, appa- 
5-day week 142 |174,970 | 36.5 || ratus, and supplies 188,783 100 
5le-day week 68 | 72,325 15.1 5-day week 70 |103,882 | 55 
6-day week 116 | 164, 683 34. 4 5le-day week 21 | 28,099 14. { 
7-day week 14.0 6-day week 29 | 49,506 26.: 
= : : 7-day week 11 7, 206 3.9 
Machine tools _ - 5 | 47, Brass, bronze, and copper 
5-day week j 3, , es products 60 | 76,374 | 100 
5\¢-day week 21,747 | 45.8 5-day week 14 | 17,625 | 2 
6-day week ‘ 22,633 | 47.7 5le-day week 6 | 4,990 6.! 
7-day week ‘ 6-day week 31 | 40,453 53 
Machine-tool accessories 6,793 | 100.0 7-day week 13, 306 17 
5-day week 591 8.7 || Aluminum manufactures. __. 14,546 | 100 


0 
514-day week | 2,741 | 40.4 5-day week 5| 3,490! 240 
6-day week | 3,461 50.9 5le-day week. 1, 261 8.7 


5 
) 


7-day week oe ae 6-day week 3,426 | 23.! 
Shipbuilding | 74,563 | 100.0 7-day week. : 6,369 43.8 
5-day week 36,808 | 49.3 | Other industries ' 86 | 70,267 | 100.¢ 
54¢-day week 8, 026 10.8 5-day week 24) 9,471 13.5 
6-day week 5 | 18,779 | 25.2 5le-day week 6 | 5,461 7.8 
7-day week 10, 950 14.7 6-day week 17 | 26,425 | 37.6 
7-day week 39 | 28,910 41.1 





' Includes the smelting and refining, engines (other than aircraft), explosives, ammuniticn, and firearms 
industries. Datafor these industries are not given separately in order to avoid disclosing reports of individ- 
ual establishments. 


The chart on page 542 shows graphically the distribution of plants 
according to number of days worked per week. 


Shift Arrangements 


The prevalence of multiple-shift operations is indicated by the fact 
that 114 plants were operating 2 shifts and 226 plants 3 shifts per day. 
However, operations on the second and third shifts, in most cases, 
were apparently confined to repairs, maintenance work, and work in 
“bottleneck” departments. The distribution of wage earners in 
all the plants among the three shifts (table 3 and chart on p. 543) 
shows 74 percent on the first shift, 19 percent on the second, and only 
7 percent on the third shift. The typical corresponding ratio of wage 
earners among the various shifts was 85 to 15 in the 2-shift plants and 
70 to 20 to 10 in the 3-shift plants. 

Only 5 percent of the wage earners were employed in plants which 
were working on a single-shift schedule and more than half of these 
were in electrical-manufacturing plants, some of which were not 
engaged in primary defense work. 
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The machine-tool industry was the only one of the larger industrie: 
showing the greatest number of its wage earners working in plant: 
operating 2 shifts. It should be noted, however, that many of th 
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plants in this industry, although operating only 2 shifts, were running 
close to 24 hours a day. Of the total wage earners in 2-shift machine- 
tool plants, 95 percent worked an average of 12.2 hours overtime (each) 
during the week covered by the survey. 
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Firms manufacturing brass, bronze, and copper products were 
perating their second and third shifts at higher levels than any of the 
other industries, 37 percent of the wage earners in these plants being 
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occupied on the two added shifts. In private shipyards, only 21 per- 
cent of the wage earners worked on other than the main shift. 

Because of the nature of the manufacturing process, practically all 
of the plants in the smelting and refining industries reported 3-shift 
operations. 
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Tasie 3.—Number of Plants and Wage Earners, by Industry, According to Number 
Shifts Operated and Distribution of Employment by Shift 
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! Includes the engines (other than aircraft), ammunition, and firearms industries. Data for these indus- 
tries are not given separately in order to avoid disclosing reports of individual establishments. 


Overtime 


Overtime was widespread throughout the industries covered during 
the midweek of December 1940. Almost 280,000 wage earners in 
the reporting establishments worked a total of more than two and 
one-half million hours of overtime during the week. The amount of 
overtime put in by the average worker who worked overtime was 
more than 11 hours in the shipbuilding, firearms, and machine-tool 
industries, between 10 and 11 in the machine-tool accessories and 
engines (other than aircraft) industries, from 6 to 9 in the brass, 
bronze, and copper products, aluminum manufactures, electrical 
machinery, apparatus, and supplies, and ammunition industries, and 
less than 5 in the explosives and smelting and refining industries. 

Over 90 percent of the wage earners in machine-tool plants covered 
by the survey worked overtime during the week. The number of 
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ours of overtime per overtime worker varied considerably between 
ants in this industry, ranging from 4.2 hours up to 21.7 hours. 
Several plants operating on a 2-shift basis reported that they preferred 
cunning 2 shifts with overtime to a change to 3-shift operations. 
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Less than 10 percent of the surveyed establishments reported no 
overtime worked during the week. More than half of the wage earners 
in plants reporting no overtime work were employed in the electrical 
machinery, apparatus, and supplies industry where many firms are 
engaged on other than defense production. 

The accompanying chart shows the average number of hours of 
Overtime per overtime worker and the percent of workers in each 
industry who worked overtime during the week. 











STRIKE RESTRICTIONS IN UNION AGREEMENTS! 


THE purpose of a written agreement between an employer and hi 

employees is to define clearly the. working conditions and rules whic! 

shall be in effect during the life of such an agreement. As in an\ 
other kind of contractual relationship entered into in good faith 

there is the expectation that there shall be no break in the relationshi, 

of the contracting parties. To safeguard against possible disruptions 
employer-union agreements generally provide machinery for th 
adjustment of disputes arising under the agreement. Furthermore, to 
avoid interruptions of work after the termination date, most employer- 
union agreements require that negotiations looking toward a new 
agreement shall be initiated a specified number of days before the 
existing agreement expires. In the case of continuing agreements, it 
is usually provided that the party which wishes to have a change in 
the terms must give a designated notice to the other party before other 
action may be taken. 

Questions which arise when an agreement is about to expire are 
entirely different from those which arise during the life of an agree- 
ment. When an agreement is about to expire, the basic terms of 
employment, such as those covering wage levels, hours and working 
rules are open for negotiation. Neither employers nor trade-unions 
have been inclined to allow these vital matters to be decided by any 
outside party. Employers consider themselves free to limit the 
maximum terms under which employment will be offered. Likewise 
unions consider that they must retain the right to refuse to work unless 
certain minimum terms are offered. Disputes which may arise during 
the life of an agreement are limited to the application, interpretation 
or enforcement of terms already agreed upon, or to matters not suf- 
ficiently vital to have been embodied in the original agreement. For 
the settlement of these disputes, most agreements provide for the 
assistance of an outside party and for the continuance of work until 
the dispute is finally settled. 

When an agreement is about to expire or, in a continuing agreement 
when notice of a desired change has beer. given by either party, both 
of the parties normally desire to negotiate new terms without a stop- 
page of work. Where agreements have been in force for some time, 
it is taken for granted by both parties that a new agreement will be 
signed. Notice periods are provided in the vast majority of agree- 
ments for the purpose of allowing time for the negotiation of new 
terms. Such periods, ranging in various agreements from 10 to 90 
days, provide an opportunity for the parties directly concerned to 





! Prepared in the Bureau’s Industrial Relations Division, under the direction of Florence Peterson, chief. 
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arrive at an agreement themselves or to call in an outside agency, such 
as a Government conciliator, if they cannot come to a mutual under- 
standing. If an outside person intervenes, he does not ordinarily 
act as an arbitrator. His function is to clarify the points in dispute, 
io furnish pertinent information, and to induce one party or both to 
make such concessions as are necessary for settlement. His efforts 
are directed toward getting the representatives of the employer and 
union to resolve their own differences. 

A notice period for the purpose of negotiating a new agreement or 
changes in an existing agreement is not a guaranty against strikes or 
lock-outs, even when an outside agency intervenes. The conciliator’s 
efforts to bring agreement may fail and one of the parties may decide to 
exert its economic pressure rather than to accept the terms of the other 
party. Nevertheless, the notice or waiting period affords a means for 
the negotiation of wages, hours, and working conditions without stop- 
pages of work. 

Entirely different is the problem of settling disputes arising after an 
agreement is negotiated and in force. To avoid a disruption in the 
working relationship after an agreement has been negotiated and while 
it is in effect, most employer-union agreements provide that questions 
over its interpretation and application shall be submitted to a neutral 
person or agency for final determination if the parties cannot reach an 
understanding through negotiation.? The absence of such an arbitra- 
tion provision usually reflects immaturity in the collective-bargaining 
relationship. Where agreements have been entered into year after 
year, both company and union have found that it is to their advantage 
to have well-defined procedures established for the final settlement of 
all questions which may arise while the agreement is in effect. In a 
few cases the agreements specify that certain matters are not subject 
to arbitration. Disputes over such matters may be settled through 
negotiations; if they are not, they present possible danger points in the 
maintenance of peaceful industrial relations even while an agreement 
is in effect. 

Although a majority of agreements provide for the selection of the 
arbitration board after negotiations have failed, the most stable 
arrangement is that specifying a board of arbitrators or an impartial 
chairman to function throughout the life of the agreement. The 
functioning of permanent arbitrators throughout the agreement per- 
mits the supplementing of the agreement provisions with a body of 
decisions which, generally serving as precedents, will tend to prevent 
the occurrence of similar grievances in the future. In the absence of 





?See Monthly Labor Review, February 1940 (p. 286) for a description of the various procedures which 
employers and organized workers have established for the settlement of their grievances. See also Monthly 
Labor Review, November 1939 (p. 1023) for a summary of the governmental machinery provided for adjust- 
ment of labor disputes. 
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permanent arbitration machinery, when the employer and the unio: 
must agree upon the choice of an arbitrator after negotiations hav 
failed, there may be a situation of mutual distrust in which agreemen 
upon an arbitrator is difficult. This difficulty is overcome when th 
agreement refers the selection of an arbitrator to a disinterested thir: 
party if the employer and the union cannot agree within a reasonab). 
time. 

Correlative to provisions for arbitration, are provisions restricting 
stoppages of work during the life of the agreement. The most common 
provision completely prohibits work stoppages of any nature. Many 
agreements merely restrict the conditions under which a strike may 
take place. In a few industries where bargaining is generally con- 
ducted with employers’ associations, the strike has been accepted as a 
means of enforcing the agreement against recalcitrant members of the 
association. In such cases strikes are permitted for enforcement pur- 
poses and do not constitute a violation of the agreement. 

Aside from such specific exceptions, a number of agreements pro- 
hibit strikes only until negotiations under the agreement have been 
exhausted. These are usually found in agreements which do not 
provide for arbitration, since the unions generally refuse to give up the 
right to strike unless there are adequate safeguards, otherwise, for the 
enforcement of the agreement and the adjustment of grievances. 

The present article analyzes those provisions in agreements which 
discourage stoppages of work. These fall into three general cate- 
gories: (1) Duration and renewal provisions which specify when and 
how modifications or new agreements are to be negotiated, (2) arbitra- 
tion provisions which outline the means for the final settlement of 
grievances and disputes over the interpretation and application of 
agreements in effect,and (3) strike and lock-out restrictions during the 
life of the agreement. These three types of provisions, which are now 
in effect in the agreements in certain industries of major importance 
to the national defense program,’ are described in the following pages. 


Aircraft and Parts Industry 


Somewhat more than a third of the workers in this industry are 
covered by union agreements, all of which are of recent origin. These 
agreements have been signed by the International Association of 
Machinists (A. F. of L.) and the United Automobile Workers of 
America (C. I. O.). 

Duration and renewal.—Most of the agreements on file with the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics extend for a 1-year period, although a few 
were originally signed for periods varying from 17 to 22 months. 





3 Industries covered are aircraft; aluminum; electrical equipment; iron and steel; longshoring; machine 
tools; marine transport; metal mining, smelting, and refining; rubber; shipbuilding; and trucking. The 
agreements covering the larger companies are usually identified by name, others are referred to by the 
number having certain charactcristics. 
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The agreements are automatically renewed after the expiration date in 
the absence of notice from either party. The agreements are renewed 
either for successive yearly periods or indefinitely until the required 
notice is given. To modify or terminate these agreements 30 days’ 
notice prior to the expiration date is usually required, although other 
periods of notice vary from 15 to 90 days. One agreement provides 
that if a new agreement has not been reached at the end of the original 
30-day notice period, negotiations shall continue an additional 30 days. 

Arbitration.—The Brewster, Curtiss Propeller, and one other agree- 
ment provide for individual arbitrators who are selected by mutual 
agreement at the time the dispute arises. The Boeing agreement 
provides for an arbitration board, composed of one representative of 
each party and a chairman selected by these two. If the two members 
cannot agree on a chairman within 3 days, the United States Con- 
ciliation Service is called upon to name the chairman. The Vultee 
agreement provides for an arbitration board of five members. Each 
party to the dispute chooses two members and these four select the 
chairman. If the chairman is not agreed upon within 24 hours, the 
local representative of the United States Conciliation Service submits 
a panel of five names. The union and the company each may reject 
two persons and the one remaining is automatically the chairman. 

The agreements covering Beech, Consolidated, Bendix Products, 
Lockheed, Vega, Bell, and another smaller company contain no pro- 
visions for arbitration of unsettled disputes. Although not providing 
for arbitration, the Lockheed and Vega agreements require that the 
United States Conciliation Service be called in before a strike or lock- 
out takes place. 

Strike restrictions.—In all except one of the agreements with arbi- 
tration provisions, strikes and lock-outs are prohibited entirely during 
the life of the agreement. The exception, Curtiss Propeller, makes 
no reference to strikes or lock-outs. In the Boeing agreement, how- 
ever, the union is given the right to refuse to go through a picket line 
established by other unions in the plant, if the strike has been ap- 
proved by the central labor body in the city. 

A flat prohibition of strikes and lock-outs is included in only the 
Beech agreement, out of the group which fails to provide for arbi- 
tration; the Consolidated agreement makes no reference whatsoever 
to strikes or lock-outs. Two others with no arbitration clauses pro- 
hibit lock-outs and limit the resort to strikes until the adjustment 
procedure is exhausted. In one of these, however, strikes are prohib- 
ited only as long as “‘an earnest effort is being made to bring about 
an immediate adjustment.’”’ In the second, the Bell agreement, the 
union agrees not to call, instigate, or tolerate any sit-down or slow- 
down or cause or permit its members to engage in such strikes. 

295035413 
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Although the Bendix Products agreement does not specifically by 
strikes, it states the intent of the parties that the adjustment pro- 
cedure shall serve as a means for peaceful settlement of all disputes. 
It is further agreed “‘that neither party, its agents or its members. 
will initiate, sanction or participate in any demonstration, display, 
advertisement or any other publicity or act tending to incite ill feeling 
or animosity between the parties or misrepresenting the position, or 
questioning the good faith of the other party.’”’” The employer agrees 
that there shall be no lock-outs, but reserves the right to lock out any 
department or dismiss any or all of the personnel of such depart- 
ments or of the entire plant if any employee violates the agreement 

The Lockheed and Vega agreements, which provide for calling in 
the Conciliation Service before a strike may occur, contain the state- 
ment that ‘the union is opposed to strikes.”’ It is provided, further, 
that neither the union nor any of its members shall participate in or 
encourage sit-down, or slow-down strikes in or upon the employer’s 
property. A strike may be called only after all other methods have 
failed and must not be for any purpose other than the adjustment of a 
grievance directly affecting the company and the union. Should a 
strike vote be taken, the employer must be notified in writing of the 
action taken and the strike may not begin until 30 days after the 
date of the notice. The agreements also state that the company “is 
opposed to lock-outs,” but reserves the right to close its plant ‘“‘should 
it become necessary to protect its property and employees from 
violence.”” A lock-out may be instituted only after all other methods 
have failed and a 30-day written notice to the union is required. 


Aluminum Industry 


Although union agreements in the aluminum industry are of fairly 
recent origin, nearly two-thirds of the industry is now working unde: 
union agreements. This includes most of the plants of the largest 
company, the Aluminum Co. of America. These agreements have 
been negotiated by the Aluminum Workers of America (C. I. O. 
and by locals of the American Federation of Labor, affiliated wit! 
The Aluminum Workers’ Council. 

Duration and renewal.—All the agreements fix a definite term during 
which the agreement is in effect. The Aluminum Co. of America ani 
the Reynolds Metals Co. at present work under agreements that ar 
in effect for a 2-year period, while most of the other agreement: 
establish a 1-year term. Over half of the agreements further stat: 
that the agreements are to continue automatically after the expiratio 
date until either party desires a modification. The automatic renewa!- 
are either for successive yearly periods or for an indefinite period 
In two-thirds of the agreements a specified period of notice befor: 
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the expiration date—usually 30 days—is required when one of the 
parties wishes to change or terminate the agreement. 

Arbitration.—All the agreements provide some adjustment machin- 
ery for the settlement of disputes and grievances arising over the 
interpretation and application of their terms. About a third of the 
agreements, including the major companies, provide recourse to 
impartial arbitration only if arbitration is agreed to by both parties 
at the time of the dispute ; an equal number permit either party to take 
an unsettled dispute to arbitration. One agreement, which fails to 
provide for arbitration, nevertheless establishes a joint committee 
with an impartial chairman supplied by the United States Department 
of Labor. The chairman, however, has no vote, his function being 
to act as conciliator. 

Details concerning the composition and jurisdiction of the board of 
arbitration are found in only two agreements covering small companies. 
In one, the arbitration board is composed of two representatives each 
of the company and the union, together with a jointly selected impar- 
tial chairman. If the parties are unable to agree on the person to 
act as impartial chairman, the selection is made by the United States 
Conciliation Service. The board has authority to decide all disputes 
except those involving wage rates, and either party may refer a 
dispute to the board. If one of the parties fails to appoint its rep- 
resentatives to the arbitration board within the required time, the 
other party may request arbitration by the Conciliation Service. 

In the other agreement, if a dispute is not settled by negotiation 
between the two parties, either party may refer the matter to an 
arbitration board composed of one representative each of the union 
and the company, together with an impartial chairman jointly selected. 
If the parties are unable to agree on the impartial member within 
5 days after a case is brought to arbitration, the Connecticut State 
Board of Arbitration and Mediation may be called in to select a 
chairman on the request of either party. 

Strike restrictions.—Specific provisions against strikes and lock-outs 
are found in only three agreements, covering small firms in the indus- 
try. These merely provide that the grievance adjustment procedure 
specified in the agreement must be exhausted before a strike or lock-out 
is instituted. These three agreements do not provide for arbitration. 


Electrical-Equipment Industry 


Nearly three-fourths of the employees in the electrical-equipment 
industry work under union agreements, including those employed by 
General Electric, R. C. A. Manufacturing, Philco, Frigidaire, and 
certain Allis-Chalmers plants which fall within this industry. The 
major unions in the electrical-equipment field are the United Electrical, 
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Brotherhood of Electrical Workers (A. F. of L.). The Pattern Make;.’ 
League of North America and the International Association of M.- 
chinists, also affiliated with the A. F. of L., have organized sm,! 
groups of skilled workers in a number of plants. Extensive collecti\. 
bargaining in the industry has been in effect only a few years. 

Duration and renewal.—A term of 1 year is the most common perio 
of duration, although a considerable number, including Philco, last as 
long as 2 years or more and a very few are of indefinite duration. 

A majority of the agreements with definite terms are automatically 
renewable for successive yearly periods unless specific notice of modi- 
fication or cancelation is given. A small number are renewable for | 
additional year only, while a few are renewable for an indefinite perioi. 
Although a few agreements do not specify the amount of advance 
notice which must be given when one party wishes to cancel or modify 
the agreement, virtually all of the agreements require at least 30 days’ 
advance notice. A considerable number, including R. C. A., require 
at least 60 days’ notice and some specify notice periods as long as 75 
or 90 days. 

In a few agreements the procedure for terminating the agreement 
differs from that provided for modification. The General Electri 
agreement, for example, provides that proposed changes may be 
presented by either party at any time upon 30 days’ notice, while 9() 
days’ notice is required to terminate the agreement. 

Arbitration.—In most of the agreements, arbitration is provided for 
the settlement of disputes arising during the life of an agreement 
In a few agreements, however, arbitration depends upon mutual con- 
sent at the time of dispute. The General Electric agreement, for 
example, states that “‘in the event no agreement is reached on an) 
matter through direct negotiation, the two parties will then consider 
referring such matter to an impartial umpire or board for mutua! 
agreement.” 

In a number of cases disputes over certain issues are excluded from 
the arbitration procedure. Wage-rate grievances are most commonly 
excluded, but in the Philco agreement disputes over hours, union 
recognition, and strikes and lock-outs cannot be arbitrated. The New 
York City lighting-equipment agreements prohibit arbitration o/ 
wage-rate, hours, and overtime issues. A few agreements restric’ 
arbitration still further by permitting arbitration only of designate! 
questions. Four of these permit arbitration of discharges; one adds 
overtime grievances and another, wage rates. The Emerson Electri 
agreement restricts arbitration to discharge, lay-off and transfe 


cases, but further provides that the arbitrator may determine the 


intent of the agreement if a dispute arises concerning one of th: 
provisions. 
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The most common type of arbitration machinery is a 3-man board, 
created at the time the dispute is referred to arbitration. The R.C. A. 
and Maytag agreements are among those establishing this type of 
board. There are also a few instances of 5- or 7-man boards. The 
selection of the chairman is generally referred to the other members of 
the board who represent the company and the union. In a small 
number of cases the chairman is appointed by an impartial agency 
named in the agreement. General Electric, Philco, and about a fourth 
of the other agreements provide for a single arbitrator, but only in 
Philco and a few others is the arbitrator selected to function through- 
out the life of the agreement. 

More than half of the agreements establishing arbitration make 
provision for situations developing from the inability of the represent- 
atives of the two sides to agree upon an impartial chairman. Under 
the R. C. A. agreement this selection is referred to the dean of a college 
and under the Maytag agreement a justice of the lowa State Supreme 
Court is called upon. Other agreements refer the choice of a chairman 
to the Secretary of Labor, the United States Conciliation Service, 
National Labor Relations Board, the New York State Board of Media- 
tion, the Connecticut State Board of Mediation, or the American 
Arbitration Association. 

A few of the agreements without arbitration provide that the United 
States Conciliation Service must be called in before a strike or lock-out 
may occur. 

Strike restrictions.—Most of the agreements, including those with 
the larger companies, provide that there shall be no strike or lock-out 
during the life of the agreement, although a few agreements make no 
reference to stoppages. In the others, strikes and lock-outs are 
prescribed pending exhaustion of the grievance-adjustment machinery. 
When the adjustment machinery includes arbitration, as in the case 
of a few of these agreements, the possibility of stoppages is greatly 
curtailed. 

Four agreements require a waiting period before strikes or lock-outs 
are permissible. In three there must be 24 hours’, 3 days’, and 30 
days’ notice, respectively, after negotiations have failed, while the 
fourth prohibits a stoppage until 30 days after the original initiation 
of negotiations. One of these specifically requires advance approval of 
any strike by the national office of the union. 


Tron and Steel Industry 


More than two-thirds of the wage earners in the basic iron and steel 
industry work under agreements negotiated by the Steel Workers’ 
Organizing Committee (C. I. O.). Collective bargaining has been 
prevalent in this industry for only a few years. 
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Duration and renewal.—About two-thirds of the steel agreement. 
including the agreement signed with the Carnegie-Illinois Stec| 
Corporation (U. S. Steel), are of indefinite duration. These agrec- 
ments continue in force until either party gives 10 days’ written notic: 
of desire to reopen negotiations. If no agreement has been reache:| 
within 20 days of the notification, the agreement is terminated. 

The remaining agreements establish a definite period of duration. 
Most of these, including the agreement with the Crucible Steel Co. 
of America, extend for a year; a few have 6-month terms. Some of 
the agreements with a definite termination date provide for automatic 
renewal, in the absence of notice by either party, for successive year], 
periods or indefinitely. The required period of notice in advance o! 
the expiration date varies from 3 weeks to 60 days, with 30 days the 
most common requirement. A few agreements, including Crucible, 
allow the wage issue to be reopened at any time upon the required 
notice, but the other provisions continue unchanged until the expira- 
tion date. 

Arbitration.—Almost all of the agreements in this industry provide 
for reference of unsettled disputes to an impartial arbitrator. In 
three agreements, however, wages are specifically excluded from 
arbitration. 

Most of the agreements provide that the arbitrator is to be selected 
by mutual agreement when needed. A few agreements, notably 
those with Pittsburgh Steel and A. M. Byers, surmount the possible 
difficulty of selecting an arbitrator after negotiations have failed by 
providing that in the event of a failure to agree, the arbitrator shall 
be appointed by a judge of the United States District Court. 

Strike restrictions.—Strikes and lock-outs are prohibited under 
virtually all the agreements. In the agreement with the Genera! 
American Transportation Corpvuration for its East Chicago plant, 
there is a further provision calling for the discharge of any employee 
or group of employees found guilty, by a joint committee, of causing 
a suspension of work without first going through the prescribed 
method of settling grievances. 


Longshore Industry 


Virtually all longshoremen on the Atlantic, Gulf, and Pacific coasts 
are covered by union agreements, with a lesser coverage on the Great 
Lakes. Although unions have been in existence for many years, the 
bargaining relationships have not been continuous. Two unions 
organize longshoremen—The International Longshoremen’s Associa- 
tion, affiliated with the A. F. of L., and the International Longshore- 
men’s and Warehousemen’s Union, affiliated with the C. I. O. The 
chief strength of the International Longshoremen’s Association is 
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concentrated on the Atlantic and Gulf coasts, while the International 
Longshoremen’s and Warehousemen’s Union is confined almost 
entirely to the Pacific coast. 

Duration and renewal.—Slightly over haif the agreements covering 
longshore operations are of 1 year’s duration. Some agreements have 
somewhat shorter terms, and a considerable number extend for 2 
years. Most agreements, however, expire either in September or in 
October. About three-fourths of the agreements require 30 days’ 
advance notice before the expiration date in case either party wishes 
to modify or terminate the agreement. 

All agreements on the Pacific coast are automatically renewable 
from year to year unless 30 to 60 days’ notice is given before the 
termination date. Several further specify that negotiations concern- 
ing proposed changes must be initiated within 10 days after receipt of 
notice. On the East and Gulf coasts, few of the agreements contain 
specific provisions regarding automatic renewal of the agreement 
although several contain references to a 30- or 60-day notice period. 

On the Great Lakes, most agreements are renewed for an indefinite 
period after the initial term of the agreement, although a few provide 
that they are renewable from year to year. 

Arbitration.—More than three-fourths of the longshoremen’s 
agreements provide that when negotiations between the parties have 
failed to reach a settlement, the matter in dispute is to be submitted 
to impartial arbitration. Arbitration is provided in the majority of 
the agreements by adding an impartial chairman to a committee com- 
posed of two representatives each of the union and employers. In 
two agreements on the East coast, it is stipulated that one of the 
members representing the employers on the joint board shall be a 
representative of the United States Maritime Commission. If the 
other members cannot agree upon a chairman, these agreements 
provide that the United States Maritime Commission shall name a 
person acceptable to both parties. 

The coast-wide agreement on the Pacific coast makes provision for 
an arbitrator in each of four regional districts to serve for the period 
of the agreement. This agreement also provides for a ‘‘permanent’’ 
coastwise impartial chairman who is to decide upon general issues 
and to hear appeals from the local arbitrators. Nearly all of the 
other Pacific coast agreements refer disputes to an impartial arbi- 
trator if the highest negotiating committee cannot agree. Some of 
these arbitrators are chosen to function throughout the agreement, 
while others are selected when the dispute arises. Approximately 
half the agreements on the Pacific coast, however, including the coast- 
wide agreement, state that the joint committees may agree on methods 
other than arbitration in the case of unsettled disputes. 
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Most of the agreements on the Pacific coast, including the coas- 
wide agreement, specify that the United States Secretary of Labor a: 
the request of either party shall name the impartial arbitrators. |), 
one case, however, the arbitrator is designated by the president o| 
the city central labor body and the president of the local Chamber o{ 
Commerce. In another, the choice is referred to the regional directo; 
of the National Labor Relations Board. 

Strike restrictions.—Nearly two-thirds of the agreements specifi- 
cally provide that, in the case of any dispute or controversy during 
the agreement, the employees are to continue work pending its adjust- 
ment. Although a few make no provision concerning stoppages 
most of the others contain prohibitions of strikes or lock-outs for an) 
cause during the life of the agreement. 


Machine-Tool Industry 


About a fourth of the wage earners in the machine-tool industry) 
are under union agreement. The unions which have obtained agree- 
ments in this industry include the International Association of Machin- 
ists, the Pattern Makers’ League of North America, and the Interna- 
tional Union United Automobile Workers of America, all affiliated 
with the A. F. of L.; the Steel Workers’ Organizing Committee, th 
United Electrical, Radio and Machine Workers’ Union, and _ th 
United Automobile Workers of America, affiliated with the C. I. O 
There is also some organization by two unaffiliated unions—the 
Mechanics Educational Society of America, and the Society of Too! 
and Die Craftsmen. 

Duration and renewal.—Half of the agreements have a term of | 
year. The others have varied terms ranging from 6 months to 2 
years, although a few are of indefinite duration. Two-thirds of the 
agreements with a definite term provide that if neither party calls for 
modification or termination at the end of the term, the agreement 
will automatically continue on an annual basis or indefinitely. 

Most of the agreements provide for a period of notice in the event 
that either party desires to modify or terminate the agreement. 
Thirty days’ notice is most common. One agreement requires only 
10 days’ notice, with a conference to be held within 15 days after such 
notice. Another requires only 10 days’ notice, with a conference to 
be held at the end of this period; if, however, negotiations fail to con- 
clude successfully after 20 days, the agreement does not expire imme- 
diately but continues in force for 90 additional days. Three of the 
larger agreements call for 60 to 90 days’ notice. In one agreement, 
notice for modification is 30 days and for termination 60 days. 

Arbitration.—Less than a fourth of the agreements in the machine- 
tool industry provide for arbitration of unsettled disputes. In several 
of these arbitration is restricted to certain matters. In one, for 
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instance, lay-offs and discharges are the sole issues which may be 
referred to arbitration, while in another, wages are expressly excluded. 
One agreement establishes the Connecticut State Mediation Board as 
arbitrator. Two provide for reference of cases to single arbitrators 
io be chosen by mutual agreement at the time of the dispute, and the 
others set up 3- and 5-man boards. No provision is made for selection 
of a neutral person if the parties cannot agree upon a choice. 

Strike restrictions —Nearly a fourth of the agreements, some of 
which provide for arbitration, ban all strikes and lock-outs during the 
life of the agreement, while about half prohibit stoppages until the 
grievance procedure has been exhausted. The others make no men- 
tion of stoppages. 

Some protection against stoppages is provided in four agreements 
which do not entirely prohibit strikes during the life of the agreement— 
in one, negotiations must be carried on for at least 20 days before a 
stoppage is permissible, in another a mediator agreeable to both parties 
must be given a chance to settle the matter, and in two others the 
international union must authorize the strike. In one of the latter, 
the agreement further provides for a joint investigation by the inter- 
national union and the company if an unauthorized strike takes place, 
and disciplinary action for those responsible may be recommended. 


Marine Transport Industry 


Most of the maritime workers are employed under union agree- 
ments. On the Pacific coast the sailors have been organized by a 
union affiliated with the A. F. of L., while cooks and stewards are in 
a C.1.O. union, and firemen and oilers are organized by an unaffiliated 
union. On the Atlantic coast all unlicensed personnel are organized 
in a union affiliated with the C.I.O. Elsewhere both A. F. of L. and 
C. I. O. unions have some membership among unlicensed seamen. 
With regard to licensed personnel, the masters and mates are organized 
by an A. F. of L. union, and the engineers are members of a C. I. O. 
union; an unaffiliated union also organizes these classes of licensed 
personnel. Both A. F. of L. and C. I. O. unions organize the radio 
telegraphers on board ship. 

Duration and renewal.—Practically all of the agreements in maritime 
transport specify a stated period of time during which the provisions 
are in effect. In the vast majority of cases, the agreements remain in 
effect for a 1-year period and are automatically renewable from year 
to year thereafter unless termination or modification is requested by 
either party. The required period of notice is generally 30 or 60 
days prior to the expiration date. Agreements negotiated with li- 
censed ship personnel and the firemen and oilers by the Pacifie- 
American Ship Owners Association specify a 60-day notice period. 
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Agreements covering other unlicensed personnel on the Pacific coas: 
require a 30-day notice. The 30-day notice period is most frequent], 
found in agreements covering licensed and unlicensed personnel o: 
the Atlantic coast and on the Great Lakes. 

A number of agreements allow for the extension of the agreement 
by mutual consent, after the expiration date, to permit continue 
negotiations. In the agreement covering unlicensed seamen on th 
Atlantic coast this extension is limited to 30 days. 

Arbitration.—Virtually all the agreements in maritime transport 
have provisions for the arbitration of disputes. When the joint 
committees, composed of from one to four representatives of each 
party, are unable to handle a specific dispute, the committee becomes 
an arbitration board with the selection of an impartial chairman. 

Some agreements provide for an arbitrator or arbitration board 
which functions continuously throughout the agreement. Such 
boards are found in the coastwise agreements on the Pacific coast and 
in some of the licensed personnel agreements on the Atlantic coast. 

A few agreements provide for the initial appointment of the impartial 
chairman by a public official, although most of the agreements provide 
for selection of the chairman by the other members of the board. In 
the event that the parties cannot agree in the selection of the impartial 
chairman, a considerable number of agreements refer the selection to 
various agencies and officials. Among the agencies most frequently 
designated are the Secretary of Labor or the Director of Conciliation 
of the United States Department of Labor, the Maritime Labor 
Board, the National Labor Relations Board, and the American 
Arbitration Association. Other agencies or officials include the United 
States Maritime Commission, judges of Federal or State courts, and 
the Massachiisetts and Illinois State labor agencies. 

Strike restrictions.—In the vast majority of maritime agreements, 
strikes and lock-outs are prohibited during the life of the agreements, 
although some merely require that all means of settling controversies 
specified in the agreement must be exhausted before a strike or lock-out 
is instituted. In the latter, stoppages are practically precluded if 
arbitration is included as a final step in the adjustment of machinery. 

A further deterrent to stoppages is contained in several agreements 
covering licensed officers on fresh-water vessels, which provide that 
no strike shall be instituted unless two-thirds of the employees affected 
have voted affirmatively to take such action. 


Metal Mining, Smelting, and Refining Industry 


In this industry about half of the workers are covered by agree- 
ments, including those employed by the Anaconda Copper Mining Co. 
The Utah State-wide agreement covers about 5,000 employees of the 
major companies in that State. Although unions have existed in the 
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industry for several decades, bargaining of the present extent is of 
only a few years’ duration. The predominant union is the Mine, 
Mill, and Smelter Workers (C. I. O.), although there is some organiza- 
tion by craft unions and directly affiliated locals of the A. F. of L., as 
well as other C. I. O. unions. 

Duration and renewal.—A definite term during which the agreement 
is to remain in effect is specified in most of the agreements. A few, 
including the Tennessee Coal, Iron & Railroad agreement, provide that 
the agreement is to extend indefinitely until terminated by either party. 
One year is the most frequent term, but approximately one-fourth of 
the agreements including the Utah State-wide agreement and those 
covering Anaconda Copper, certain American Smelting & Refining 
plants, and American Zinc, specify a 2-year term. The majority of 
the agreements, including the Anaconda, are automatically renewed 
from year to year unless notice is given by either party. Several 
confine the automatic renewal to a period of only 1 additional year. 
The Utah State-wide agreement is renewable for a 2-year period. 

Not less than 30 days’ notice prior to the expiration date is usually 
required when either party wishes to negotiate for changes in the 
agreement during the ensuing year. Other notice periods vary from 
10 to 60 days. The Anaconda agreement requires at least 45 days’ 
notice and the agreement covering the Sloss-Sheffield Steel & Iron 
Co. requires at least 15 days’ notice. A 60-day notice period is 
specified in the Utah State-wide, Matthiessen & Hegeler Zinc, and 
the American Zinc agreements. 

Arbitration.—Although some machinery for the settlement of 
grievances arising under the agreement is provided in every instance, 
only about half provide for the final adjustment of disputes by refer- 
ence to arbitration. The Anaconda, American Zinc, and Illinois Zine 
agreements are among those without arbitration. Nearly half the 
agreements provide for single arbitrators selected at the time arbitra- 
tion is necessary. The others refer unsettled disputes to an arbitra- 
tion board, usually composed of one representative of each party and 
a chairman. There are a few instances of 5- and 7-man boards. 
Arbitration is restricted in two agreements to questions other than 
wages. 

As a rule, the chairman is selected by the representatives of the two 
parties. The Matthiessen and Hegeler Zinc agreement provides that 
the Illinois arbitrator in the bituminous coal industry is to act as 
chairman if a selection is not made jointly within 10 days. Two 
American Smelting & Refining agreements establish a panel of 3 
names who are to head the arbitration in rotation if a chairman is 
not selected by mutual agreement at the time. In a few instances, 
the selection of the chairman is referred to a third party if agreement 
cannot be reached by the company and the union representatives. 
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Under two agreements, the selection is referred to the Michigan Labor 
Mediation Board if the parties cannot agree on a selection withir 
10 days. Other agreements specify the United States Departmen: 
of Labor, the National Labor Relations Board, and the America), 
Arbitration Association. 

The Utah agreement and one other smaller one in that State, whic! 
create a joint committee as the last step in the grievance procedur: 
specify that either the chairman of the Utah State Industrial Com- 
mission or a representative of the United States Conciliation Servic 
shall be appointed to the committee. The decision of these commit- 
tees is not binding, however, on either party. 

Strike restrictions.—Strikes and lock-outs are prohibited until al! 
means of settling the controversy have been exhausted, in approx- 
imately two-thirds of these agreements, including Anaconda, Illinois 
Zinc, Hegeler Zinc, and Climax Molybdenum. One of these, how- 
ever, adds that sympathetic strikes are prohibited altogether during 
the life of the agreement. Only half of these provide recourse to 
arbitration to settle deadlocked issues. In two cases, however, it is 
stipulated that before a strike or lock-out occurs, the United States 
Department of Labor shall be called upon to furnish a conciliator to 
assist in adjusting the dispute. Under the Hegeler Zinc agreement, 
both parties agree to request jointly the services of the United States 
and Illinois Departments of Labor before a strike or lock-out is in- 
stituted. This agreement, as well as the [llinois Zinc agreement, 
also stipulates that no strike shall be effective until authorized by a 
secret ballot among the employees in the plant. 

The Utah agreement and several others prohibit strikes or lock-outs 
under any circumstances during the life of the agreement. As 
indicated above, the Utah agreement does not provide for arbitration 
but does provide a tri-partite advisory committee which includes a 
State or Federal conciliator. 

About one-half of the agreements provide that, if a strike occurs, 
employees operating pumps or machinery to protect the property 
from damage shall continue work. If the company attempts to 
operate during a strike, however, these employees are not required to 
work. Also the union is usually given the right to recall these main- 
tenance men if negotiations are not completed within 15 days. 


Rubber Industry 


About two-thirds of the workers in the rubber industry are covered 
by union agreements. Except for the plants of the Goodyear Tire & 
Rubber Co., most of the major establishments and about one-fourth 
of the smaller companies are under agreement. Unionization is 
greatest in tire and tube production. The United Rubber Workers of 
America (C. I. O.) is the predominant union in the industry, although 
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directly affiliated A. F. of L. locals and several craft unions have a 
number of agreements. Collective bargaining in the rubber industry 
dates back only a few years. 

Duration and renewal.—Most of the agreements, including the Good- 
rich, Firestone, U. S. Rubber, and General, extend for a period of 1 
year. There are some with shorter terms and others which last for 
2 years. The Seiberling and a few other agreements continue indefi- 
nitely. Nearly half of the agreements are automatically renewed from 
year to year unless notice is given of desire to cancel or modify, while 
some are extended indefinitely in the absence of notice. The others 
do not provide for automatic renewal. 

Notice of termination of an agreement must usually be sent 30 days 
before the expiration date, although the Akron Goodrich agreement 
requires nearly 2 months. Most of the major agreements also provide 
that if negotiations are not successfully concluded by the date of 
expiration, the agreement shall continue in effect until canceled by 
either party upon 30 days’ written notice. The Akron Firestone 
agreement, however, extends the old agreement only for an additional 
30 days beyond the expiration date. 

Arbitration.—The Firestone agreement is the only one covering a 
large rubber corporation which provides for arbitration of disputes 
arising under the agreement. At its Akron plant unresolved cases are 
referred to an impartial arbitrator chosen by mutual consent at the 
time, and at its Los Angeles plant unsettled disputes go to a board 
of arbitration consisting of a representative of the company and the 
union, with a chairman selected by these two. 

Among small rubber companies, arbitration is considerably more 
common. About one-third of the agreements provide for the estab- 
lishment of arbitration boards with three and five members or refer 
the unsettled dispute to a single arbitrator. In two agreements dis- 
putes are submitted to the United States Department of Labor, and 
in a third to an arbitrator selected by the parties from the panel of 
the New York State Mediation Board. 

The General agreement, although it does not provide for arbitration, 
postpones stoppages until after a conciliator of the Federal Depart- 
ment of Labor has been called in, if either party wishes to do so 
within 10 days after negotiations have failed. 

Strike restrictions.—Practically every agreement prohibits the 
calling of a strike or lock-out until all peaceful means of settling a 
dispute, as outlined in the grievance procedure, have been exhausted. 
A few prohibit stoppages under any circumstances during the period 
of the agreement. Largely because of the wave of “‘sit-downs”’ in the 
industry in 1936 and 1937, agreements of ten companies, including the 
General Tire & Rubber Co., specifically prohibit such strikes. One 
agreement requires the sanction of the national office of the union 
before a strike may be called. 
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About half of the workers in private shipyards are covered by unio: 
agreements. Although there has been some organization in this 
industry for a number of years, the extent of collective bargaining ha. 
fluctuated. The unions which have organized this industry are th. 
A. F. of L. metal and building trades unions which usually negotiat:: 
through a joint council, and the Industrial Union of Marine anc 
Shipbuilding Workers of America (C. I. O.). 

Duration and renewal.—Nearly half of the agreements are in effec: 
for a period of 1 year, although a few have terms slightly shorter and 
one extends for 19 months. About a fourth, including the agreements 
with Kensington Shipyards & Dry Dock Corporation ‘and Todd- 
Johnson Dry Docks, continue for an indefinite period. 

Most of the agreements with definite termination dates are auto- 
matically renewable for successive yearly periods or indefinitely. 
The Seattle city-wide agreement is one of those which does not pro- 
vide for automatic renewal. One of the agreements stipulates that 
it is to continue beyond the original term if necessary to complete the 
contracts of the Maritime Commission. The wage scale of another 
agreement is to be similarly extended. 

Most of the agreements specify the amount of advance notice which 
must be given the other party when there is a desire to change or 
terminate the agreement. The usual notice period is 30 days, but in 
the Todd-Johnson agreement 45 days is specified and in a few others, 
including Bethlehem in San Pedro, as much as 60 days is called for. 

Arbitration.—Half of the agreements provide for impartial arbitra- 
tion of unsettled disputes, including those with New York Ship- 
building, Pusey & Jones, Maryland Dry Dock, Alabama Dry Dock, 
American Shipbuilding, Federal Shipbuilding, Kensington, and 
Bethlehem at San Pedro. Among the agreements which do not 
provide for arbitration are those with Todd-Galveston, Todd-Johnson, 
Tampa Shipbuilding, and the agreement covering a number of Seattle 
yards. In nearly half of the agreements providing for arbitration 
some restriction is placed on the subject matter to be arbitrated. The 
Maryland Dry Dock agreement and the agreement with Federal 
Shipbuilding state that the adjustment of wages of individual em- 
ployees is not to be subject to arbitration. The others, including 
Bethlehem at San Pedro, exclude all wage and hour disputes from 
reference to arbitration. 

The Pusey & Jones and Federal Shipbuilding agreements provide 
for a single arbitrator who is selected by the company and the union 
if negotiations fail. Others, including American Shipbuilding, 
Alabama Dry Dock, Maryland Dry Dock, Kensington, Bethlehem 
at San Pedro, and New York Shipbuilding, establish 3-man arbitra- 
tion boards. In one of these, the chairman is not added if the union 
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and the company representatives can agree within 5 days, but in the 
other agreements the chairman is selected by the other two members 
immediately upon reference of a dispute. Both the Maryland and 
Alabama Dry Dock agreements provide for the eventuality of the 
parties being unable to agree upon a chairman; the Maryland agree- 
ment refers the selection to a designated judge if the parties cannot 
agree within a week; and the Alabama agreement, to the United 
States Conciliation Service. In New York Shipbuilding, the chair- 
man functions continuously throughout the life of the agreement. 

Strike restrictions.—All strikes and lock-outs are prohibited during 
the life of about one-third of the agreements, including Pusey & Jones, 
Alabama Dry Dock, Federal, and Kensington. Additional agree- 
ments curtail the possibility of stoppages. Although the Maryland 
Dry Deck agreement confines the prohibition of stoppages to griev- 
ances subject to arbitration, as well as disputes on which the company 
is not involved, the only question not subject to arbitration is individ- 
ual wage rates. The American Shipbuilding agreement prohibits 
strikes and lock-outs as long as the agreement is not violated. The 
New York Shipbuilding agreement prohibits strikes and lock-outs 
whenever a dispute goes to arbitration; since the arbitrators have 
unlimited jurisdiction and the chairman functions continuously 
throughout the agreement, this provision is tantamount to a prohibi- 
tion of strikes. 

The Todd-Galveston and one other agreement neither establish 
arbitration nor place restrictions on stoppages. The other agree- 
ments, including Todd-Johnson, Tampa Shipbuilding, and the Seattle 
city-wide agreement, prohibit strikes and lock-outs until the grievance 
machinery has been exhausted, a third of which have arbitration as 
the final step. One of these agreements specifically requires the sanc- 
tion of the union’s national office before a strike may be called, while 
the American Shipbuilding agreement provides that only members of 
the union who are company employees shall be allowed to vote in union 
meetings on such questions as strikes against the company. 

A few agreements, including Pusey & Jones, Alabama Dry Dock, 
Maryland Dry Dock, and Kensington, specifically prohibit work on 
ships which are moved from a yard on strike. The Seattle city-wide 
agreement authorizes the men to refuse to pass through a picket line 
in a strike approved by the metal trades council. 


Trucking Industry 


Most union truck drivers are organized in the International Brother- 
hood of Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Warehousemen and Helpers of 
America (A. F. of L.). The union, which has been in existence for 
over 40 years, has maintained long-standing contractual relations 
with many employers. 
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Duration and renewal.—The agreements generally run for a perio) 
of a year and with few exceptions are renewed automatically witho,: 
change, unless written notice of a contrary intention is given by on. 
of the parties. Written notice of a desire to modify the existing agre«- 
ment must usually be given at least 30 days prior to the annual dai. 
of expiration. If notice is given by either party, negotiations tak. 
place on the proposed new terms. 

Arbitration.—With few exceptions, the agreements provide for th. 
reference of unsettled disputes to arbitration. The typical arbitratio), 
procedure is the selection of a 5-man board after the union and th 
employer have failed to negotiate an adjustment, although a boar 
composed of three members is fairly common. The representatives 
of the union and the company select an impartial person to act as 
chairman of the board. About one-fourth defer the selection of » 
chairman until the other members have made an attempt to adjus' 
the matter. Should the parties fail to agree on the impartial chair- 
man, a number of agreements refer the selection to a city judge, the 
United States Conciliation Service, or the National Labor Relations 
Board. 

In a few agreements signed with large firms or employers’ associa- 
tions and covering a great number of employees, permanent joint 
committees are established to hear all disputes arising during the life 
of the agreement. With the selection of an impartial chairman when 
necessary, the standing committees become arbitration boards. 

Strike restrictions.—A majority of the agreements prohibit strikes 
and lock-outs until all peaceful means of settlement have been tried, 
while most of the others prohibit strikes or lock-outs entirely during 
the life of the agreements. Drivers are usually given the right, 
however, to refuse to haul products through a picket line. Althoug) 
several agreements merely require that advance notice be given the 
employer before a sympathetic strike is called, such strikes are spe- 
cifically prohibited in a considerable number of agreements. 




















COST-OF-LIVING CHANGES IN FIVE DEFENSE 
AREAS? 


AT THE request of the National Defense Advisory Commission, the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics has recently surveyed changes in living 



























costs over the period of a year in five cities where defense activities 

have been expanding. These cities, selected from among the large 
he number for which the Defense Commission had received requests for 
~ information, are Bridgeport, Conn., Corpus Christi, Tex., Gadsden, 
hi Ala., San Diego, Calif., and South Bend, Ind. 
- Changes in living costs in these five cities were in most respects 
a similar to those in large cities throughout the country from October 
om 1939 to October 1940, except for a greater increase in rents. Rent 
7 is the one factor in the family budgets of wage earners and lower- 
@ salaried workers which is most immediately affected as local employ- 
a ment increases. As a rule, there is a certain amount of variation in 
he the trend of rents among the large cities of the country in which rents 
_ are surveyed regularly. Recently that variation has been quite 
| marked, and a number of these cities have reported as large advances 
@ as a result of expanded defense activities as some of the 5 cities se- 
“4 lected for special study. 
ie All of these five cities have, in different ways, been especially 
“ affected by the recent increase in defense activities. In Bridgeport, 

where industry is ordinarily largely devoted to making light metal 
a products, there is new work on aircraft, machine tools, and arms. 
dd, At Corpus Christi, which grew from a city of 28,000 in April 1930 to 
mY 57,000 in April 1940 with the development of its harbor and of nearby 
“ oil resources, a large Navy air base is now under construction. Large 
4 army orders for automobile tires and textiles are being filled in Gads- 
1¢ 


den, and a new shell-forging plant is being constructed. At San 
Diego there is a Navy base with recently increased activity, and in 
addition, greatly enlarged activities in its airplane plants. In South 
Bend there has been a considerable increase in employment in the 
automobile plants, and in a plant making airplane parts. 

In the larger cities of the country as a whole, the total cost of living 
of moderate-income families declined a tenth of 1 percent during the 
period under investigation—that is, between October 1939 and 
October 1940—mostly as the result of lower food prices. Similarly, 
in one of the five special cities studied, Corpus Christi, costs were 
slightly lower, also because of a decline in food costs, and in spite of 

‘higher rents. In the four other cities, living costs were from 0.1 to 2.2 


e- 











! Prepared by Frances Rice, of the Bureau’s Cost of Living Division, under the direction of Faith M 
Williams, chief. 
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percent higher in October 1940 than in October 1939. The most 
marked rise occurred in South Bend, where rents rose more than 7 
percent over the 12-month period and food costs increased 1.7 percent. 


Percent of Change in Cost of Goods Purchased by Wage Earners and Lower-Salaried 
Workers in Five Cities, October 1939 to October 1940 





Percent of change in cost of— 


| 








City and period Fuel, H : 
| All |, 4/ Cloth- electric. | Stouse- | Mis- 
| items Food ing Rent ity, and furnish- cella- 
| ice ings | neous 
| | | 
Bridgeport, Conn.: 
October 1939 to October 1940 .-|+0.7 |—0.5 () |4+2.9 +3.4 +0.1 +0.4 
October 1939 to June 1940 F +1.0/42.7) () | +.5 +2. 6 | —.6} —1.2 
June 1940 to October 1940__. |} —.3|-3.1] @ (42.4 +.8 +.7 +1.6 
Corpus Christi, Tex.: | 
October 1939 to October 1940 | —.4 |—-1.5 | 41.2 |+1.9 | —.9 —2.5 | —.4 
October 1939 to June 1940 , ----|—2.2 |—6.6 | +1.3 [41.2 —.9 —2.8 —.9 
June 1940 to October 1940_. _.--| $1.9 |+5.5 —.1' +.6 (3 +.3 +.6 
Gadsden, Ala.: 
October 1939 to October 1940 __.--| +2] —.8 | 41.1 |41.3 +1.9 —22| () 
October 1939 to June 1940 ---|-1.7 |-5.0/412)+4+.9| -22 —2.9; —.8 
June 1940 to October 1940 _--| $1.9 |4+4.7/ -—.1 |) +.4 +4.2 +.7 +.9 
San Diego, Calif.: 
October 1939 to October 1940 _- +.1)/ —.3|) —.2/+10 —1.8 —1.2) +.4 
October 1939 to June 1940 i. = —.8| —.2 @ | @ | —1.8 | —-1.3;); -—2.0 
June 1940 to October 1940___- ‘ . . +.9) -—.1] .2 |+1.0) (3) +.1 +2.4 
South Bend, Ind.: | 
October 1939 to October 1940 .-|+2.2 |+1.7 +.3 |+7.3 —2.1 —1.5 | +1.9 
October 1939 to June 1940 (+.3)+.3) +.4/440 —5.3 —2.0 —.1 
June 1940 to October 1940 --|+1.9 +1.4 —.1 |+3.3 +3. 2 +.5 | +2. 0 
! Decrease of less than 0.05 percent. 
2 Increase of less than 0.05 percent. 
3 No change. 
Food Costs 


The movement of food prices varies considerably from city to city. 
From October 1939 to October 1940, the food costs of moderate-income 
families in the larger cities of the country showed a net drop of 1.4 
percent. In all of the five cities for which special studies were made, 
except South Bend, food costs were also lower in October 1940 than a 
year earlier, but there was considerable difference in the movement of 
food prices during the year in these several areas. In South Bend, 
food costs ruse consistently and were substantially higher at the end 
of the year than in the autumn of 1939. In Bridgeport, as in the large 
cities of the country as a whole, a moderate rise between October 1939 
and June 1940 was followed by a larger drop between June and 
October 1940; in San Diego, total food costs declined throughout the 
period, and in Corpus Christi and Gadsden, the large reduction to 
June 1940, possibly because of seasonal availability of locally grown 
foodstuffs, was followed by an almost equally great advance. The. 
record of food prices in these two towns suggests the possibility that 
there may be wider variations in food costs in small towns than in 
larger cities so that they decline more in the summer and rise more in 
the fall. During this entire period, the record is fairly consistent with 
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regard to prices of certain foods. In most of the cities there were net 
inereases in the prices of some meats, eggs, and butter and declines in 
orices for bread, coffee, and sugar. 

There are no later reports on food costs in these cities since the com- 
pletion of this study in October, except in Bridgeport and Corpus 
Christi. In the larger cities of the country as a whole, food costs rose 
1.7 percent between October 1940 and January 1941. There has been 
a seasonal rise in prices of fresh vegetables and meat prices have also 
advanced, whereas egg and orange prices have declined as usual at 
this time of year. 

In Corpus Christi, the changes were similar, but somewhat more 
pronounced. By January 15, 1941, food costs there were 2.1 percent 
above the level of October 1940 and 0.6 percent above October 1939, 
as compared with 0.2 percent for the country as a whole. 

In Bridgeport, seasonal advances in prices of meats, fruits and 
vegetables, and butter increased the food bill of families of wage 
earners and lower-salaried workers in that city, so that by January 
1941 food costs there were 1.2 percent above the level of October 
1940—a slightly smaller rise than in the large cities as a whole—and 
0.6 percent above October 1939. 


Clothing Prices 


Defense needs have affected the demand for several kinds of cloth- 
ing, and price increases have occurred throughout the country. In 
the five cities studied, as in the large cities regularly surveyed by the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics, prices of woolen clothing (such as men’s 
suits and trousers) and certain kinds of work clothing (particularly 
overalls and work trousers, work shirts, and shoes) advanced con- 
siderably. Women’s cotton wash frocks also showed consistent 
increases. 

Counterbalancing these advances, marked declines occurred in the 
price of women’s silk hose. This drop reflected lower raw-silk prices, 
as well as competition from Nylon hose and the increasing popularity 
of anklets. 


Housing Costs ? 


Average rental costs to families of wage earners and lower-salaried 
workers in cities regularly surveyed by the Bureau of Labor Statistics 
rose only 0.2 percent between October 1939 and October 1940. There 
were great variations from city to city in the amount of the increase, 
however. Considerable advances occurred in some of the cities in 
which defense activities have been increasing, particularly in com- 
munities like Birmingham and Mobile, Ala., where rents declined 





* See article, “‘Changes in Rents Since the Outbreak of the War”’ (p. 577 of this issue), for specia! discus- 
sion of rent increases in various communities, including those especially affected by defense activities. 
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greatly after 1930, but had not recovered materially before the begin. 
ning of 1940. These changes represent changes in rents actually 
charged tenants. Since rents are most.often increased or reduced 
when homes are rented to new tenants, and since many workers ar: 
migrating into the cities where defense activity is expanding, thes: 
figures on average changes in rental costs minimize the rise as it affects 
individual families, and particularly new tenants. 

In the five cities here studied, increases in rents to moderate-income 
families over the same period were larger than for the country as a 
whole, and ranged from 1.0 percent in San Diego to 7.3 percent in 
South Bend. In each of these five cities, construction of new dwellings 
to ease the acute housing shortage has been requested .under the 
Lanham Act. This act appropriated $150,000,000 to be used for 
defense housing in such cities as the President designates. In San 
Diego, construction under this act is already going forward. In 
San Diego and Corpus Christi, the Navy is also building dwellings for 
civilian workers on defense projects. In Corpus Christi and in 
Bridgeport, the City Housing Authorities also have projects under 
way. 

It is generally assumed that, where housing demands are being 
satisfactorily met, from 4 to 6 percent of the dwellings in American 
cities will usually be vacant. Some houses are vacant because they 
are being renovated, some have just been built and have not yet been 
occupied, and some are obsolescent and will be rebuilt or torn down. 
Figures released by the United States Bureau of the Census as of 
April 1940 indicate that the average urban vacancy rate throughout 
the country was 4.3 percent and 4.9 percent for cities over 25,000. 
In some of these cities the vacancy rate was much lower than this 
even before the great influx of defense workers began. 

Thus, in South Bend, in April 1940, only 2 percent of available dwell- 
ing units were vacant. The increase in employment and earnings 
during 1940 explains in part the urgency of the present housing situ- 
ation and the large increase in rental costs there. Dwellings of all 
types at all rent levels cost more in the fall of 1940 than in the fall of 
1939. The rise in rents was greatest for homes renting under $15 per 
month and from $40 to $50 per month. 

In Gadsden, the vacancy rate in April 1940 was even lower than in 
South Bend (1.7 percent). During the period from October 1939 to 
October 1940, there was an average increase of 1.3 percent in the rent 
bill for typical moderate-income families. This resulted from ad- 
vances in rents for white tenants living in properties renting for less 
than $40 per month, but particularly for dwellings renting from $15 
to $30. Rents to Negro tenants in Gadsden changed very little 
during the period. 
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In Bridgeport, in the period between July and October 1940, rents 
were raised for about one-fourth of all the homes. This was another 
city in which a low vacancy rate, 2.1 percent, was reported for April 
1940 by the Bureau of the Census. Rent increases averaged about $3 
and were most numerous for dwellings renting for less than $30 a 
month. Thus, by October 1940, workers’ families with low and 
moderate incomes were paying on the average almost 3 percent more 
for rent than a year earlier. The increase in the average rental bill 
was proportionately larger for Bridgeport homes renting for $15 to 
$30 a month, although homes renting for less than $15 and for $30 to 
$40 also showed substantial advances. Homes built by the large 
building projects under the United States Housing Authority, supple- 
menting defense housing, are now partially completed and occupied, 
and will somewhat ease the housing situation there. 

Although San Diego and Corpus Christi had higher vacancy rates 
in April 1940 according to the 1940 census, than did the other three 
cities (over 6 percent and nearly 8 percent, respectively), increased 
defense activity has seriously affected the housing situation in these 
cities also and rents have risen substantially in both of them. In 
San Diego, most of the increase in rents came between June and Oc- 
tober 1940, when employment in aircraft factories nearly doubled. 
In the previous 8 months, there had been little change in rents, in- 
dicating that during this period housing facilities for defense workers 
were more nearly adequate. Increases in rents charged to all low and 
moderate-income families, including tenants who had not moved, 
averaged 1 percent. Rents for dwellings costing from $30 to $40 per 
month, in demand by skilled workers, increased most. In the city as 
a whole, rents were increased for 9 percent of the homes, and as a rule 
the increases amounted to $2 or $3.50 per month. The greatest 
proportion of increases came at the $30 to $40 rent level where higher 
rents were reported for 18 percent of the homes. Since October 1940, 
there has been much new building in San Diego for defense workers. 

In Corpus Christi, in the spring and summer of 1940, the need for 
additional housing for the workers on the Naval Air Station was acute. 
Since that time, the company responsible for the construction of the 
air station has built some temporary barracks for its workers, and 
both the Navy and the Corpus Christi Housing Authority have begun 
construction of permanent dwellings. 

Taking the 12 months from October 1939 to October 1940 as a whole, 
changes in rents in Corpus Christi were reported for 24 percent of the 
homes renting for less than $20 a month, and for 15 percent of those 
renting for more than $20 a month. Average increases to tenants 
whose rents had changed ranged from 20 percent for families paying 
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from $15 to $20 a month, down to 3 percent for those paying more tha» 
$30 a month. Most of the increases occurred when houses were rente« 
to new tenants. 

Cost of Housefurnishings 


Another important expenditure particularly for defense workers 
moving to another town, is for housefurnishings. As in the case o! 
clothing, many housefurnishing goods, affected by wholesale pric: 
increases in raw materials, advanced in price during the year in these 
five cities as in the large cities throughout the country. There was a 
rise in the price of furniture at retail, and prices of blankets, carpets, 
rugs, and sheets also rose in each city. In the total cost of house- 
furnishings typically purchased by moderate-income families, these 
advances were counterbalanced by general declines in prices for 
electrical equipment. 


Cost of Fuel, Electricity, and Ice 


Net changes over the year in the total cost of fuel, electricity, and ice 
varied locally for each of the five cities, but the movement of individual 
items was consistent. Coal costs changed in accordance with the 
season, dropping between October 1939 and June 1940, and recovering 
between June and October 1940. In Bridgeport, the only city which 
reported a rise in this index between October 1939 and June 1940, 
fuel oil prices rose sharply. 

Electricity rates for domestic users were reduced in each of the five 
cities except Gadsden, while gas rates were reduced in San Diego and 


South Bend. 
Miscellaneous Costs 


Defense taxes on certain consumption goods, such as admissions to 
motion pictures, cigarettes, and automobiles, and the introduction of 
the 1941 models of automoblies at somewhat higher prices, were 
chiefly responsible for a rise in the index of the cost of miscellaneous 
items between June and October 1940. This was in line with the 
general movement of these prices throughout the country. Over the 
preceding 8-month period, however, lower prices for a number of 
these purchases, such as gasoline, had brought down the cost of 
miscellaneous items to moderate-income families. Although there were 
net advances over the year in four of the cities, Corpus Christi showed 
a slight drop. 

Retail prices in these five cities are to be collected periodically 
hereafter and data on changes in the cost of goods purchased by 
wage earners and lower-salaried workers will be published in the 


Monthly Labor Review. 
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LABOR REQUIREMENTS FOR SHIPBUILDING 
INDUSTRY UNDER DEFENSE PROGRAM 


AT THE end of 1940 the United States Government had under way 
the largest ship-construction program in the history of the Nation. 
Contracts had been let to private shipbuilders, or provision made for 


‘“force-account”’ construction in Navy Yards, aggregating more than 


$4,749,000,000. This sum covers only work definitely projected with 
reference to starting and completion dates. Five battleships, for 
example, for which funds have been appropriated but for which 
contracts had not been awarded, are not included. Also, the figure 
does not cover the shipbuilding program for private accounts or for 
the British Government. 

Most of the work covered by the $4,749,000,000 above noted origi- 
nated under contracts let since June 1,1940. For shipbuilding, however, 
it is confusing to try to distinguish sharply between work originating 
before and that originating after the 1940-41 defense appropria- 
tions, which are frequently described as giving rise to the ‘defense 
program.”’ For example, in December 1940 work was still in progress 
on vessels totaling $670,000,000, some of which had been started as 
far back as August 1937 but most of which had been laid down in 1939 
and the first half of 1940. These earlier contracts are included in the 
total of $4,749,000,000. Much of the work on these contracts has been 
completed. In the estimates of labor requirements here presented, 
only that work needed to complete the contracts has been considered. 
However, for some months to come, these “‘predefense’’ contracts 
will provide most of the employment on the construction of Govern- 
ment vessels. At the end of November, the work on contracts let since 
June 1, especially for the larger vessels, was still largely at the stage of 
preparatory work in the shops. Month by month, however, as new 
facilities are completed and as vessels are launched and old ways be- 
come clear, an increasing amount of labor will be required on the later 
contracts. 

The present analysis of labor requirements for the construction of 
Government vessels, traces, month by month, the growing demand for 
men for the completion of all definitely projected work, whether it be 
the completion of vessels started several years ago or of vessels 
provided for in the “‘two-ocean navy” authorization. 
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Shipbuilding Facilities in Relation to Construction Program 


Before proceeding to a discussion of labor requirements, which nee, 
to be seen in relation to place as well as time, it is necessary to conside: 
the pressure of the program upon shipbuilding and shipyard facilities 
These facilities are severely taxed and a program for their expansio: 
has been adopted to make possible the completion of the work o: 
scheduled time. 

The United States Government ship-construction program con- 
sists mainly of naval vessels but includes some vessels of every typ: 
and size. There were 643 vessels under contract or on order as of 
December 31, 1940, including 12 battleships, 12 aircraft carriers, 54 
cruisers, 205 destroyers, 80 submarines, and 126 cargo vessels for the 
United States Maritime Commission. The completion of the present 
program will require as long as 4 or 5 years. According to the best 
available information, it normally requires from 49 to 55 months to 
construct a battleship and only a slightly shorter period to build an 
aircraft carrier. These periods may be reduced somewhat if two or 
three shifts are employed in the operation of shipyards. 

The shipyard facilities are in the ports along the Pacific, Atlantic, 
and Gulf coasts and on the Great Lakes. The Atlantic seacoast 
possesses the greatest number of yards, and these extend from Maine 
to South Carolina. The primary concentrations of shipbuilding facili- 
ties on the Atlantic Coast are found around Boston, New York, Phila- 
delphia, and Newport News. These four areas were handling more 
than 60 percent of the total Federal shipbuilding program under way 
at the end of 1940. 

At that time private shipyards were building 543 of the 643 vessels 
under contraet, at an estimated construction cost of $3,759,000,000 
(nearly 80 percent of the total). These included 126 cargo vessels for 
the Maritime Commission and 417 vessels for the Navy. The other 
100 vessels, representing approximately 20 percent of the total con- 
struction cost, were being built in United States Navy Yards. In 
considering these figures it should be kept in mind that the major 
function of the navy yards is to service, repair, and recondition the 
fleet. At present they are also engaged in an extensive program of 
modernizing and refitting older vessels of the fleet. 

The principal shipyards, private and Federal, constructing Govern- 
ment vessels had approximately 150 ways available for the construc- 
tion of the 643 vessels for which contracts had been let. Large ships, 
which take 4 or 5 years to complete, may occupy the ways for as long 
as 3 years, while smaller ships (such as submarines and destroyers) 
may be launched less than a year after the keel is laid. The number 
of ways which may be used for any type of vessel is further limited 
by the over-all length, width, and weight of the ships to be constructed. 
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in some of the private yards the ratio of ships under contract to avail- 
able shipways is as high as 10 to 1. Some of the private yards do not 
at the present time possess ways on which to start the construction 
of Federal vessels they have contracted to build. It is evident, there- 
fore, that many private yards will have to expand their shipways and 
other facilities in order to meet scheduled completion dates. 

The Federal Government has made extensive capital advances to 
private shipbuilding companies to enable them to expand their facil- 
ities. Between June 1 and December 31, 1940, it had furnished more 
than $100,000,000 for the expansion of private shipbuilding facilities. 
More than 50 new shipways are under construction, but most of the 
new ways will not be ready for use until some time late in 1941. 


Future Labor Requirements of the Industry 


Actual employment on the construction of United States Govern- 
ment vessels showed a substantial gain from January 15, 1935, through 
November 15, 1940. Employment on Federal ship construction in- 
creased from January 1935 to July 1936, but declined over the next 
2 years. From September 1938 through November 15, 1940, em- 
ployment rose steadily, the rate of increase being sharper after June 
1940 when the present national defense program was instituted. 

The total employment in private shipyards in November 1940 was 
estimated at 111,100 wage earners. Of these, 73,000 were employed 
on the Federal shipbuilding program, and the remainder on private 
repair or construction or foreign account. The navy yards were em- 
ploying 123,500 workers, but of these somewhat more than half were 
engaged in maintenance work or in other types of activity such as the 
manufacture of guns in the Washington Navy Yard, airplanes at 
Philadelphia, or torpedoes at Newport; 53,900 were engaged in the 
construction of new vessels. Thus, employment on the construction 
of United States Government vessels alone totaled 126,900 workers 
in November 1940, approximately twice the average number em- 
ployed in 1939 and more than 5 times the number employed in 1935. 

The present schedule of ship completion dates will require a con- 
tinued increase in the number of workers to be hired until the peak 
employment is reached in November 1942, when a total of more than 
388,000 shipyard workers will be required on Government vessels. 
In other words, employment between November 1940 and November 
1942 will triple if the present schedule of operations is executed. 

The estimates of future labor requirements are based on patterns of 
employment on ship construction developed by the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics from reports received on previous Federal ship contracts. 
Each month reports were received from individual shipyards, giving 
the monthly man-hours worked in the building of individual ships. 
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From these data were derived the total man-hours required to con 
plete the various types of vessels included in the present progran 
From these figures monthly estimates have been computed, to accor: 
with the time periods called for in the present contracts. The month), 
estimates of man-hours were translated into number of workers re- 
quired each month to complete the program according to schedul. 

Private shipyards working on Government vessels will require » 
greater number of workers under this program than will the Federa| 
yards. These private yards, which are handling a much greate: 
volume of the new vessels and are expanding shipyard facilities rapidly, 
will require 299,000 employees by November 1942. The magnitud: 
of the increase in employment in the United States Navy Yards is 
much smaller. It is estimated that approximately 90,000 workers 
will be needed in the navy yards, on new vessels, by May 1942 when 
peak employment should be reached. 

Employment on the construction of Government vessels in private 
shipyards and in navy yards is expected to increase from 126,900 
workers in November 1940 to 388,400 by November 1942. This 
means that 261,500 more workers will have to be added to the labor 
force of these yards. The estimate indicates that 174,000 new 
workers will be needed by the end of 1941 and another 88,000 new 
workers will have to be hired from January to November 1942. If 
the expansion in the labor force were made in equal monthly incre- 
ments, 11,000 new workers would have to be recruited each month 
from November 15, 1940, through November 15, 1942. Estimated 
employment, quarterly, through 1942 as compared with actual em- 
ployment in November 1940 in both United States Navy Yards and 
private shipyards is presented in the accompanying table. 


Estimated Total Shipyard Employment in the Construction of United States Government 
Vessels 





| *..: 7 - ee » ‘atatr,. 
Month and Year Total United States | Private ship 
| 


| Navy Yards yards 


1940: 


November !__. 126, 900 | 53, 900 73, 000 
December... _-- . ene 143, 400 | 56, 300 87, 100 
1941: 


172, 200 | 58, 113, 900 
208, 300 ; 147, 000 
246, 100 ‘ 181, 700 
286, 200 . 210, 900 


318, 400 . 237, 300 

370, 300 : 279, 500 

August... _- ; : 383, 100 . 297, 000 
November : ; 388, 400 . 298, 700 














! Actual figure. 
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EFFECT OF LABOR TURN-OVER ON NEW WORKERS REQUIRED 


The rate at which separations occur in the shipbuilding industry 
will also have an effect on the number of new workers to be required. 
Separations in the shipbuilding industry, including quits, discharges, 
lay-offs, and miscellaneous separations, totaled 5.27 per 100 workers 
in November 1940. Primarily responsible for this high rate was the 
“lay-off” rate of 3.37. The separation rate “for other causes’’ totaled 
only 1.90 per 100 workers employed. It is not possible to project 
the separations into the future in order to obtain an estimate of the 
additional workers required from month to month as a result of labor 
turn-over in the shipbuilding industry. However, the number of 
workers hired from month to month as a result of labor turn-over 
undoubtedly will be substantial. Although this will not result in an 
increase in the total number of workers employed at any one time, 
it does increase the number of new workers that will have to be hired 
to maintain that force. 


COVERAGE OF THE EMPLOYMENT ESTIMATES 


It should be kept in mind that the estimates of shipyard employ- 
ment presented here are based upon the number of workers required 
on new United States Government ship construction actually under 
contract on December 31, 1940. They do not include, therefore, the 
employment required for additional Government vessels such as the 
five battleships already mentioned or the employment required on 
private or British ship-construction projects. The estimates further 
cover only the employment necessary at the shipyards and do not 
include the labor required for the manufacture of steel, machinery, 
and (in the case of naval vessels) armor plate and armaments. The 
estimates of employment for the United States Navy Yards do not 
include employment in the Washington Navy Yard or the Newport, 
R. 1., torpedo station; these two yards, one primarily a gun shop and 
the other a torpedo plant, employed 17,281 workers as of November 
15,1940. The estimates also exclude the workers employed in repair- 


ing, reconditioning, and refitting naval vessels at United States Navy 
Yards. 


LOCATION OF NEW JOBS IN THE SHIPBUILDING INDUSTRY 


It is possible to estimate fairly accurately where the increase in the 
future shipbuilding employment is likely to oceur. The North At- 
lantic area, with primary concentration around Boston, New York 
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City, and the Philadelphia-Camden industrial areas, will require th. 
largest addition to the labor force, namely 146,000 by November 1942 
The increases in the South Atlantic area, amounting to 38,000 workers. 
will be concentrated in Newport News and Portsmouth, Va., and i: 
Charleston, S.C. The North and South Pacific coast areas will hav. 
to add 64,000 workers by November 1942. The Gulf and Great Lakes 
areas will require only 14,000 new workers on the basis of contract: 
so far awarded. 


LABOR REQUIREMENTS, BY OCCUPATION 


In addition to the number and location of new workers, it is also 
essential to know the types of skills which will be required by the ship- 
building industry. Approximately 48 percent of the 261,500 workers 
to be added by November 1942 will be skilled workers, 24 percent 
will be semiskilled, 23 percent unskilled, and the remainder super- 
visory employees. The more important skills required will be 
machinists, welders, ship fitters, sheet-metal workers, and electricians. 

An inventory of defense labor supply made by the Social Security 
Board, and based on workers registered with 1,500 State employment 
offices, indicates the number of unemployed skilled workers seeking 
employment in the shipbuilding industry at the present time. Accord- 
ing to this report, the number of registrants for skilled shipbuilding 
employment was relatively insignificant, numbering less than 2,400 
on November 23, 1940. This was less than 2 percent of the additional 
skilled workers estimated as needed in shipbuilding by November 
1942, as a result of the United States Government’s shipbuilding 
program. Of course, it may be possible to draw upon skilled workers 
in other industrial groups, such as construction, to meet some of this 
need. A substantially larger number of skilled workers in the con- 
struction industry was registered with local employment offices in 
November, and some of these, such as riveters and steam fitters, might 
be utilized by the shipbuilding industry. 

The shipbuilding industry will be faced with a tremendous problem 
in obtaining the necessary skilled workers. This need will undoubt- 
edly be met in part by “upgrading” and by adaptation of existing 
skills. However, the major part of the labor force will have to be 
recruited from the outside. The shortage of available skilled workers 
in this industry is such that most of the new workers will require 
careful selection and extensive training before they can be utilized 
effectively in the shipbuilding program. 
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CHANGES IN RENTS SINCE OUTBREAK OF WAR!' 


RESIDENTIAL rents have remained relatively stable since the 
summer of 1939 in most large cities of the United States, notwith- 
standing the increase in industrial activity and employment during 
the past few months as the speed of the defense program has been 
accelerated. From June 1939, just before the outbreak of the Euro- 
pean war, to December 1940, rents for all types of housing advanced 
only a little more than one-half of 1 percent in 33 of the Nation’s 
largest cities combined. Almost half of this increase occurred after 
June 1940. There has, of course, been considerable variation between 
cities. For example, rents in New York, Pittsburgh, and Detroit 
have been fairly stable, whereas rents in such cities as Birmingham, 
Jacksonville, Norfolk, and Mobile have advanced. 

There have been reports of serious housing shortages and com- 
plaints of unreasonable increases in rents in a number of cities where 
the demand for housing has increased greatly because of an influx 
of workers engaged in the national defense program. The housing 
problem is apparently most acute in some of the smaller cities where 
large defense orders have been placed, as contrasted with the situation 
in the larger cities where the number of vacant dwellings required 
to accommodate new workers has been more nearly adequate. 

In order to have a continuing report on rent changes in certain 
areas, the National Defense Advisory Commission requested the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics to conduct special rent surveys in the 
following places: ” 

Akron, Ohio, area: Northern New Jersey area: 
Akron Newark 
Barberton Jersey City 
Cuyahoga Falls Paterson 

Camden, N. J. Elizabeth 

Charleston, 8. C. Kearny 

Chester, Pa. “Quad Cities’’ area: 

Hartford, Conn. Davenport, Iowa 

Louisville, Ky., area: Rock Island, Ill. 
Louisville Moline, Ml. 

New Albany, Ind. East Moline, Lil. 


Jeffersonville, Clarksville, Clays- Quincy, Mass. 
burg, and Charlestown, Ind. Wichita, Kans. 


The Defense Commission also asked the Bureau to report changes 
in costs of all goods and services, including rents, which enter into 
the cost of living in Bridgeport, Conn., Corpus Christi, Tex., Gadsden, 
Ala., San Diego, Calif., and South Bend, Ind.’ 





1 Prepared by Arnold E. Chase, of the Bureau’s Retail Price Division, under the supervision of Stella 
Stewart, chief. . 

2 The surveys have been completed for all of these cities and the results have been published in separate 
releases for all areas except Hartford, Conn., information for which (covering the period October 1939 to 
January 1941) will be released soon. 

* For results of these studies see article, ‘‘Cost-of-Living Changes in Five Defense Areas,”’ page 565 of 
this issue. 
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Rent increases have occurred very largely for dwellings renting for 
less than $30 a month, continuing a trend which has been evident for 
some time throughout the country. Even in areas where housing 
shortages are reported, there has been practically no advance in 
charges for homes renting for more than $50. In some instances, 
rents for the more expensive accommodations have actually declined 
slightly. These divergent trends may be attributable to the fact 
that much of the residential construction has been that of medium 
and higher-priced dwellings and that the supply of new low-cost 
housing and older vacated units has not been sufficient to’ meet 
requirements at these levels. , 

Among the areas selected for study by the Defense Commission, 
rent increases have been particularly widespread in a few cities— 
such as South Bend, Ind., where about 45 percent of the tenants 
were paying more rent in October 1940 than a year earlier, and in 
Camden, N. J. and Chester, Pa., where rents were raised on nearly 
one-third of the rented dwellings occupied by white families. Ap- 
proximately one-fourth of the rented homes in Rock Island and Mo- 
line, Ill., Akron, Ohio, Elizabeth, N. J., and Bridgeport, Conn., were 
affected by rent increases between October 1939 and November 1940. 
Much the same tendency has been evident in some of the cities 
regularly surveyed by the Bureau, to which defense activities have 
drawn many new workers. ‘Thus, within the brief period of the last 
3 months of 1940 alone, rent advances became effective for every 
third white tenant in Mobile, Ala., every fifth in Norfolk, Va., and 
every sixth in Birmingham, Ala., and Jacksonville, Fla. Increases 
were more numerous for Negro tenants than for white tenants in 
Chester, Pa., and in Jacksonville, Fla. In Chester almost one-half 
and in Jacksonville more than one-fourth of the Negro tenants had 
their rents advanced. 

When rents are raised, the most usual increase is $2.50 per month, 
although advances of $2.00 and $3.00 are also common for white 
tenants. Increases amounting to less than $2.00 or more than $3.00 
are less frequent, and advances in excess of $5.00 are exceptional. 
Rent increases for white tenants from October 1939 to November 
1940 averaged between $2.00 and $3.00 in most cities. However, 
in the Rock Island-Moline-Davenport area, and in South Bend, the 
average increase was between $3.50 and $4.00. In almost all cases, 
these amounts represented the average-single advance on each home 
for which the rent was raised during the period covered by the survey. 


Rent Increases in Defense Areas 


The percent of tenants in certain ‘defense areas,’”’ who had their 
rents raised, and the average amount of the increases during specified 
periods in 1939, 1940, and 1941, are presented in table 1. This table 
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also shows the percent of change in rents for all dwellings, including 
those upon which rents remained unchanged. 


Taste 1.—Changes in Rents in Certain “Defense Areas”! for Specified Periods, 
1939 to 1941 


CITIES COVERED BY SPECIAL SURVEYS 





| 

| Dwellings on which rents were | 

raised 

a es All rented 
| dwellings: * 

| Percent of 





Period, city, and race of tenant 2 








| Percent of Averge Snenenae | change in 
| all rented rents 
dwellings 
Amount | Percent | 
October 1939 to October 1940: I 
Bridgeport, Conn__________. ea eee 24.8 $2. 95 | 11.8 | +2.7 
Corpus Christi, Tex.: 
aa a 20.0 1. 75 | 5.8 +1.2 
Negroes...._.____. 4.1 1. 62 | 10.7 5 
Gadsden, Ala.: 
RE SE Sees ee 11.0 1. 94 | 12.3 +1.6 
Negroes. initials meee tindilli 1.0 . 50 | M1. | +.1 
San Diego, Calif ___- ah sacs Sie 9.2 2.97 | 10. 1 +.9 
South Bend, Ind____. at a ai cs) 44.4 | 3. 68 14.6 +7.4 
October 1939 to November 1940: 
Alpen. Ohio ensued Barberton and Cupatees 
Falls) _- : 2 oe Sth HERS BS TE SARE 2 Mel 28. 5 2. 54 | 10.8 +2.6 
Camden, N.J.: 
Whites. ombst tS nt ee 31.5 2.81 10. 2 | +3.0 
Negroes. ___ RS WP eR eee 18.5 2. 22 | 14.9 +2.6 
Louisville, Ky. area: 
Louisville: 
ae TES ‘a er 5.8 2. 24 | 9.2 +.3 
Negroes__-- Pe eee ee 8.0 1.13 | 11.8 +.7 
New py Ind__. | 17.3 | 2.08 | 12.9 | +2.1 
Jeffersonville, Clarksville, and C laysburg, Ind.‘ 8.0 | 2. 38 12.2 +1.2 
Northern New Jersey area: 
Newark: 
i eae FRAP ESM USL PAYS Be 6.0 | 2. 65 7.6 | +.3 
IE RSE EE ey 7.0 | 2.00 | 8.7 +.6 
Jersey City___._- 7.3 2. 40 | 6. 4 | +.3 
Elizabeth..__.____. 22.7 3.16 | 9.0 +1.5 
Kearny. 6.0 | 2. 58 | 7.6 +.4 
a LD 19.6 | 2.17 | 6.3 +1.3 
“Quad Cities” area: 
Davenport, Iowa__-__- 7.0 | 3. 89 | 13.8 +.6 
4 NG Se 420 a Se eee 24.0 | 3. 41 | 14.0 | +3.0 
Moline, Il 12.0 | 3. 92 | 16.0 +1.9 
East Moline, ill__ ‘ 60; ® | @® | +1.5 
«ea 14.0 | 2. 30 | 10.5 +1.1 


October 1939 to January 1941: 
Chester, Pa.: 


Quincy, Mass.____- 





CITIES COVERED BY REGULAR REPORTS 
















i | ] | 
i 

September 1940 to December 1940: 

Birmingham, Ala.: 
ae. wee 17.8 | $2. 54 | 9.1 | +2.1 
19.6 | 1. 38 | 11.9 +2. 4 

Jacksoneile, Fla: | 
Whites_____ 15.8 | 3. 00 13.7 | +2.0 
seen. Trg 28.4 | 2.01 | 17.4 | +5.0 

Mobile, Ala.: 

Whites_. AT 4@ ee Ev OWE RGR Se Oe Som J 35. 4 2.79 | 12.7 | +5.2 
Negroes__ eo LE 18.4 1.56 | 16.9 | +2.9 

Norfolk, Va. “(ineluding ‘Newport News and 

Portsmouth): 

Bt tacioui sb videdows J 22.0 | 3. 52 13.1 | 42.5 
i a en BS gE, ARATE Sa 18.0 | 1. 58 14.2 +2.4 





1A tabular analysis was not made for Charleston, S. C., as there were so few changes in rents during the 
period covered. Results of the special survey in Hartford, Conn., are not yet available. 
2? White tenants only unless otherwise indicated. 
3 Includes dwellings on which rents remained unchanged, as well as those on which rents were increased. 
4 Statistical data are not available for Charlestown, Ind. 
5; Average increase not available. 
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In the majority of cases, rents were raised by about the same dolla: 
amount at all rent levels. This tendency has been observed for some 
time in the large cities for which the Bureau of Labor Statistics 
obtains rent data regularly. For example, it is typical to find 
the rent for homes renting for $25.00 advanced to $27.50, while 
a $40.00 home is increased to $42.50. These advances amount to 
10 percent of the lower rent and only 6% percent of the higher figure. 
For Negro tenants occupying extremely low-rent dwellings, rent 
changes of $1.00 are more frequent. 

Increases in rents were not only relatively larger but were also 
generally more frequent for the less expensive homes than for those 
renting above $30.00. In Wichita, Kans., and Akron, Ohio, more 
than three-fourths of the rent increases reported were on dwellings 
renting for less than $30.00. In the Louisville, Ky., area 9 percent of 
the lower-priced homes had their rents advanced, whereas only 6 per- 
cent of those renting for more than $30.00 were subject to an increase. 
During the last quarter of 1940 rent increases in Birmingham, Mobile, 
and Norfolk were twice as frequent among the lower groups as among 
the higher groups. The principal exceptions among the areas specially 
surveyed were in Camden and the northern New Jersey cities, where 
increases were most frequent among homes renting between $20.00 
and $40.00 Asa result of this tendency for rents to be raised by about 
the same amount at all levels and the greater frequency of advances 
among the lower-rent groups, the burden of rent increases during the 
past year has fallen most heavily on the lower-income groups. 

Rent Increases in’ 33 Cities 

Table 2, giving percents of increase in rents, for each of 33 cities 
during specified periods, presents further evidence of the greater 
proportionate increases in the charges for lower-cost housing as 
compared with those in the higher rent levels. 

Changes in rents occur most frequently when tenants change. 
Rents are not advanced so often for tenants who have occupied the 
same dwelling for a long time. In the cities where housing is in 
great demand, the majority of new tenants paid increased rents during 
the past year. In Charleston, S. C., for example, all new tenants 
whose rents were reported to the Bureau of Labor Statistics were 
paying more than the previous tenants, whereas there were practically 
no advances in rents for tenants who had occupied the same dwelling 
for the entire period covered by the survey. The stability of rents 
for old tenants in Charleston was probably due principally to a South 
Carolina practice by which most unwritten leases are held to extend 
through a calendar year and rents can be increased on January | 


only when landlords have given their tenants 3 months’ notice prior 
to that date. 
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TaBLe 2.—Percent of Change in Rents at Different Rent Levels, 33 Large Cities, Decem- 
ber 1940, Compared with September 1940, December 1939, and December 1937 








Percent of change in rents for dwellings renting for— 


Less than $30.00 | $30.00 to $49.99 $50.00 and over 
City and region ate st. Ie 
_ Decem-| Decem-| Sep- | Decem-|Decem-| Sep- | Decem-| Decem- 
tember| ber ber j|tember| ber ber tember | ber | ber 
1940 to | 1939 to | 1937 to | 1940 to | 1939 to | 1937 to | 1940 to | 1939 to | 1937 to 
Decem-| Decem-| Decem-| Decem-| Decem-| Decem-| Decem-) Decem-| Decem- 
‘ber 1940 ber 1940) ber 1940) ber — 1940) ber 1940 ber 1940) ber 1940 
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! Decrease of less than 0.05 percent. 
? Increase of less than 0.05 percent. 


For purposes of measuring changes in the cost of living, the average 
rental bill paid by all tenants, both old and new, is the most signifi- 
cant measure of rental changes. For the large cities of the United 
States as a whole, there has been comparatively little change in rents 
since the outbreak of the European war, as indicated above. Thus, 
from June 1939 to December 1940 the rent increase in 33 large cities 
included in the Bureau’s regular surveys was 0.6 percent and from 
September to December 1940, 0.2 percent. In comparison with this 
record for the country as a whole, there were much larger rent advances 
in a number of the cities especially surveyed for the Defense Com- 
mission. ‘Thus, for example, the average rental bill of all tenants 

295035—41——5 
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in South Bend, Ind., increased more than 7 percent from October 193: 
to October 1940, and there were increases averaging more than 2 pe: 
cent in Bridgeport, Akron, Camden, New Albany, Rock Island 
Chester, and Quincy, from the autumn of 1939 to the autumn an 
early winter of 1940. (See table 1.) 

In a number of areas the lack of housing facilities near industria 
plants, Navy yards, air fields, or other military establishments ha 
forced workers to live in a great variety of temporary quarters, such a 
auto trailers, or to commute long distances to their work. ‘“ Doublin; 
up” has become common. For example, it is reported that because o! 
lack of sufficient housing facilities near Charlestown, Ind., where : 
large powder plant is being constructed, many large houses, former] 
occupied by one family, have been subdivided to accommodate two 
or more families. In such cases comparable housing facilities ar 
difficult to find and rent changes are hard to measure. There is no 
doubt that a given sum of money spent for rent by new tenants buy: 
less housing than before. 


Bureau’s Two Series of Rent Indexes 


The Bureau of Labor Statistics collects rent data quarterly for 34 
cities as a regular part of its study of changes in the cost of living fo: 
wage earners and lower-salaried workers. Since there were demands [fF 
from many sources for information regarding changes in rents at all PF 
rent levels, the Bureau’s rent reports were extended in 1937 and 1938 ff 
to include a proportional representation of all types of homes in al! 
rental brackets ranging from less than $10 to more than $300 pe: 
month, according to their importance in each city. Since these highe: 
rentals cannot be covered by wage earners’ budgets, two separat: 
sets of rent indexes have been developed—one for wage earners anc 
lower-salaried workers (as a part of the cost of living *) and another ff 
representing typical rents at all rent levels. j 

Data published by the Bureau showing changes in rents for tenant- 
in all rental brackets are separate and distinct from the indexes which: 
measure changes in rents paid by wage earners and lower-salaric: 
workers. In the first case, changes in rents are computed from averag: 
rents weighted according to the relative frequency of rented homes i: 
each rental bracket in the city, including those occupied by familics 
in the higher income groups. The wage earners’ rent index, on the 
other hand, is computed by applying to average rents in the lower and 
middle brackets weighting factors based on expenditures for rent by 
families of wage earners and lower-salaried workers. 

Both of these indexes measure changes in rents for comparab!: 
qualities of housing from time to time. As far as possible, adjustments 
















4 See article, ‘‘Cost-of-Living Changes in Five Defense Areas,” page 565 of this issue. 
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sre made for the value of changes in facilities included in quoted rents; 
ond dwellings on which rents are raised because of a major change in 
ihe quality of housing afforded are excluded from the rent samples 
iemporarily. The frequency with which it becomes necessary to make 
»djustments because of changes in the quality of housing is minimized 
by the permanent exclusion from the rents reported, wherever pos- 
sible, of units needing major repairs or unfit for use. Furnished dwell- 
ings are also excluded, as a rule, because of the difficulty of making 
proper adjustments for changes from time to time in the amount and 
quality of furniture furnished, especially when there is a change in 
tenants. 

Surveys of rent changes by the Bureau of Labor Statistices have, 
up to the present, covered only dwellings designed for family living. 
Rooming houses have not been included and rates for single rooms have 
not been obtained except in the annual study of the cost of living for 
Federal employees in Washington, D. C. 


PPPPPOOM 


COMPANY POLICIES COVERING LONG-TERM 
MILITARY SERVICE OF EMPLOYEES 














THE selective service law contains several specific provisions 
regarding the employer's obligation toward draftees. A 1917 Federal 
statute made it a misdemeanor to pay private compensation to 
persons in Federal service, but the 1940 law establishing compulsory 
military service provided that previous prohibitions included in all 
other laws on this subject should not apply to drafted persons. 


Manufacturing, Finance, and Service 


A report of the policies toward drafted employees adopted by dif- 
ferent member companies was issued by the American Management 
Association in the latter part of October 1940.' This survey covered 
45 companies, of which 28 are manufacturing companies, widely di- 
versified both industrially and geographically; 9 are financial houses; 
3, utility and service organizations; and 5, insurance companies. 

There was found to be a considerable variation among the com- 
panies with regard to the payment of any part of wages or salary 
during the training period. Fourteen companies stated definitely 
that they were not planning to make such payments, but a number 
had planned to make payments on somewhat the same basis as had 
been done previously for 2- and 3-week military-training periods. 





‘American Management Association. Company policies regarding long-term military service of em- 
ployees: Second report. A special survey report for company members of the American Management 
Association, New York, October 1940, also see American Management Review for November. 
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Among these companies, four will give vacation pay; the vacation 
period is 1 week, in one company, and two of the others will grant 
vacation pay for any unused part of the vacation. 

Other payments provided for in this group include the difference 
between employees’ normal pay and earnings received for military 
service, for a period not to exceed 3 weeks in one case, and not to 
exceed 3 months in two cases (but one of these companies will deduct 
Government allowances to family or dependents, employees’ contribu- 
tions to group-insurance plan, and any other deductions required by 
law). In another case the allowance is paid for 3 months to persons 
with dependents, and for 1 month to others. 

Ten companies reported that they pay wages or salaries for short 
periods, without deductions. In nine companies the period for which 
these payments are made ranges from 3 weeks to 2 months, while 
one company is deciding each case on its merits. Seven of the 
companies planning to make some limited payment to employees in 
military service are banks, financial houses, or insurance companies. 

A definite policy had not been decided upon by 13 companies in 
regard to salary or wage payments, but in three cases consideration 
was being given to the question. 

Additional information on the question of compensation for con- 
scripted employees was secured by the American Management 
Association and published in its Management Review for November 
1940. These reports showed a higher percentage of cases where 
such payments are promised than had previously been reported. 
Of 70 of these more recent statements, 54 reported that compensation 
would be paid. Eighteen of the companies reported that 1 month’s 
salary or wage would be paid (in one case 3 years’ service being 
required as a condition, or from 1 to 3 years for payment of half a 
month’s salary). Two months’ salary or wages, it was reported, 
would be paid by three insurance associations and two manufacturing 
companies. The insurance companies will pay 2 months’ salary or 
wages to drafted persons having at least 2 years’ service and 1 month’s 
salary for service with the company of 6 months to 2 years. One of 
the manufacturing companies will deduct amounts due as contribu- 
tions to its pension plan and for Federal taxes. 

Ten companies will give employees 2 weeks’ pay, and in three 
cases vacation pay will be added if the vacation has not already been 
taken. 

Some companies are making up the difference between Army and 
company pay, for periods ranging, in the different establishments, 
from 1 month to a year. Two companies will pay one-half of the 
worker’s regular yearly salary, and two will match Army pay for the 
entire year. 
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A number of special plans have also been reported, among which is 
an unusual feature of payment of specified amounts to men on their 
return to employment. 


PENSION AND GROUP-INSURANCE PROTECTION 


Twelve of the companies covered did not maintain pension systems 
for their employees. Of the 33 companies having such plans, however, 
17 reported that credit would be given drafted men for continuous 
service, although one establishment restricted the period to 1 year, 
while another stated that credit would be given ‘‘unless the problem 
becomes too extensive.’”’ Seven companies reported that continuous- 
service status would be maintained, but neither the company nor the 
employees would make contributions during the employees’ absence. 
One company provides for 90-day participation in an annuity and 
thrift plan, and eight companies did not report on the question. 

Group life-insurance protection will be maintained for service 
men by 30 companies, although there were various qualifications, such 
as (1) discontinuance in case of engagement in active combat, (2) re- 
quirement that the individual keep up his payments, etc. In seven 
cases the companies reported that they would pay all premiums during 
an employee’s absence; one company will apply part of the employee’s 
allowance to the payment of the premium for 3 months, and after that 
will advance the money for the premium, with the understanding that 
it will be repaid to the company when the employee returns; and three 
companies will cancel the insurance when the service man leaves, and 
renew it upon his return. One company stated that continuation was 
impossible under its plan and one reported that no decision had yet 
been reached. 

REINSTATEMENT AFTER TRAINING 


The Selective Service Act provides for the reinstatement of other 
than temporary employees of a company to jobs of like seniority, 
status, and pay, provided that the person has received a certificate of 
honorable discharge, is still qualified to perform the duties of such a 
position, and makes application for reemployment within 40 days 
after he is discharged, unless the employer’s circumstances have so 
changed as to make it impossible or unreasonable for him to reinstate 
such employees. In view of these provisions it is necessary for com- 
panies to adjust their policies to the terms of the law. The report 
comments that there are many changes which could take place within 
a year which would make the application of these provisions difficult. 
All the companies, however, believed they would be able to comply 
with the provisions regarding reinstatement and the maintenance of 
seniority rights, “‘short of a national or business catastrophe.’”’ There 
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will be a possible difficulty in this respect, the report states, in cor 
nection with union jurisdiction. ‘“‘If the union is willing to alloy 
temporary substitute workers to have work cards without becomin 
union members, it will be possible to restore the employees who ai 
called to service to full seniority and to their original jobs when the. 
return. If, however, the union insists upon membership status fo: 
the temporary employees, then the union will be under the difficul: 
obligation of attempting to secure permanent employment for thes 
workers when the draftees return to their jobs.”’ 

The law does not settle the point as to whether or not service credi' 
will be given for the period of abseice in training. Three of th 
companies reported that such credit will be given, and a fourth will 
give continuous-service credit in case of war, if the man returns 
within 12 months after honorable discharge. Two of the three com- 
panies first mentioned are among the largest in the country. 


Retail Dry Goods Stores 


A report issued in November 1940 by the National Retail Dry 
Goods Association *? summarizes information furnished by 48 depart- 
ment and specialty stores throughout the country as to their policies 
under the national defense program. These stores had annual sales 
volume ranging from $750,000 to over $15,000,000. At the time the 
report was made, a number of the stores had not definitely decided 
upon the policies to be followed. 

Although it had been the general impression among store managers 
that the Selective Service Act would affect only a small number of 
their male employees, reports from 34 stores with a total of 22,000 
employees showed that 15.3 percent of the total employees were 
eligible under and affected by the act, 8.9 percent being males between 
the ages of 21 and 36 without direct dependents, and 6.4 percent being 
married men or men with dependents. It was thought that these 
ratios would not hold for smaller stores, but that in the very large 
stores the percentage affected by the draft would be even higher. 

Thirty out of 47 stores replying to a question concerning preferenc: 
as to nationality of new employees indicated that they would giv: 
preference in employment to American citizens, although the alien 
problem is not so serious with retail stores as with industrial concerns. 
particularly those engaged in vital war work. In the replacement of 
employees called to military service, the act stated that it was the 
sense and intent of Congress that employers in replacing such em- 


ployees should not employ members of the Communist Party or of 





? Store management operations and personnel policies under the national defense program. New York 
City National Retail Dry Goods Association, November 1940. 
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ie German-American Bund. In accordance with this provision, and 
as a matter of official record, some stores are considering requiring new 
employees to sign a written statement disclaiming membership in these 
organizations. There was a general feeling among personnel managers 
that alien employees already employed should be encouraged and 
helped to qualify for citizenship. Most stores indicated that in 
replacing draftees they would give preference to members of the 
draftees’ families, if they could qualify for the jobs. 


SUPPLEMENTARY WAGE POLICIES 


At the time the study was made, few stores had formulated definite 
policies regarding supplementary payments to employees called to 
service. Of 45 stores reporting on this point, only 2 had decided to 
make such payments while 13 were undecided and 30 either would 
not pay or probably would not. The reason for the indecision on this 
question was that many stores questioned the financial ability of 
management to pay supplementary compensation for the entire train- 
ing period, particularly in view of the possibility that such training 
period may later be extended, and also the possibility of deferred 
employees being called sooner and in larger proportions than had 
been at first expected. 

“Of those stores which are contemplating giving supplementary 
wages, mest will pay the difference between store salary and Army 
pay. Many of these stores also differentiate between the single 
individual without dependents and those married or with dependents, 
feeling that there is no real need to compensate the single man, but 
being inclined to supplement the pay of those married or with depend- 
ents. These stores also are establishing certain length of service 
requirements to qualify the individual for supplementary pay, and in 
many cases are restricting the period of such supplementary salary to 
less than the contemplated training period.”” In some instances, 
stores which are not planning to pay supplementary salary will pay 
for the vacation period to which the draftee would normally be 
entitled if he remained on the job. Other stores are considering the 
giving of a cash bonus on completion of the training period and reem- 
ployment in the store, on the ground that such extra compensation 
will be more helpful at that time than in the initial stages of training. 
It was felt by some of the store managements that employees volun- 
tarily enlisting should be entitled to the same benefits as those who 
are drafted. However, a distinction is made between employees who 
enlist in the Regular Army and those who enlist for the special limited- 


training period provided for under the act. Most stores regard 
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enlistment in the Regular Army for the full service period as a definite 
and final termination of employment in the store. 


EMPLOYEE BENEFITS 


It is believed that many stores will maintain the right of drafted 
employees to such benefits as membership in mutual-aid associations. 
with resumption of benefit rights immediately upon reemployment 
without a waiting period, and continuance of group-insurance cover- 
age during the training period if the employee wishes to have it 
continued and pays the premiums. In the latter case some employers 
will underwrite the employee’s premiums if he is unable to meet them. 
Also, in some stores regular employee’s whose previous employment 
had not been sufficient to qualify them for group insurance prior to 
the call to service will be admitted to the insurance system at the 
normal time, even though still in military training. It is expected 
that most associated hospitalization plans will permit the individual! 
to continue such coverage for his dependents while in training, by 
paying a proportionately lower premium in view of the temporary 
waiving of his own personal benefits. 


























Foreign Wartime Policies and Conditions 
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oa WARTIME ACTIVITIES IN CANADA! 

= Fixing of Butter Prices 

yers 

em. ON December 27, 1940, the maximum wholesale price of butter in 
nent Canada was fixed at the prevailing wholesale price in various localities 
iF to as of December 12, 1940, by the Dominion Wartime Prices and Trade 
the Board. In making this announcement the Board reported that such 
cted Faction had been postponed for weeks in the hope that the higher prices 
dual in the Dominion might stimulate imports to compensate for the ex- 
» by pected shortage. These potential sources of supply, however, did not 
rary 


materialize, and ‘‘such remedial action as can be taken must be con- 
fined to the domestic market.”’ 

The Board’s order, effective December 28, 1940, reads in part as 
follows: 





2. Until further notice, the maximum price per pound wholesale at which any 
grade or quality of butter may be sold or offered for sale in any place shall not 
exceed the maximum price per pound wholesale charged in that place for that 
grade or quality on the 12th day of December 1940, whether in solids, in rolls, or 
in prints. 

3. Until further notice, no change shall be made in the terms or conditions of 
sale in effect on the 12th day of December 1940, which would result in an increase 
in such maximum price. 

4. This order shall be effective on and after the 28th day of December 1940. 


Upward Trend of 1940 Wage Index 










From 1939 to 1940 the official average weighted index of wage rates 
(1913100) in Canada rose from 198.3 to 204.4. With one excep- 
tion—steam railways—increases were also reported in the wage 
indexes of all the principal industry groups covered by the general 
figure, as shown in the following table which gives advance figures 
from the annual report on Wages and Hours of Labor in Canada, 1929, 
1939, and 1940. 








‘Canadian Labor Gazette (Ottawa), January 1941; Industrial Canada (Toronto), January 1941; and 
Quebec Official Gazette (Quebec), February, 1, 1941. 
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Indexes of Wage Rates in Canada, 1939 and 1940, by Industry 


[1913= 100] 

















Industry 1940 1939 

Building trades ' 174.6 170. 7 
Metal trades ? 198. 2 189.8 
Printing trades 4 194. 6 191.5 
Electric railways 4 200. 4 194.9 
Steam railways ° 204. 3 204. 3 
Coal mining *___. 176. 2 174.5 
Average, unweighted ’ i 191.4 187. 6 
Average, weighted *__. 192.2 | 188.4 
Common factory labor__. | 208.2 201. 4 
Miscellaneous factory trades ° 19 221.3 211.8 
Logging and sawmilling ° 201. 1 194.3 
General average, weighted 10204. 4 198° 3 

! 31 to 42 cities. 2 4 trades. 3 6 trades. ‘ 5 classes. 5 23 classes. 6 12 classe 


’ Average for above 6 industry groups. 

* Weighted according to average number of workers in each group in 1921 and in 1931. 

* The number of samples (and industries) increased from time to time; machine operators, helpers, et: 
also included. 

10 Subject to revision. 


Adequacy of Unskilled-Labor Supply 


The supply of unskilled labor in Canada is expected to be adequate, 
according to an official memorandum on “‘War Labor Demand and 
Supply” for the year 1941. With reference to the probable utilization 
of 125,000 unskilled workers, it is noted in the memorandum that 
there is general agreement that as yet no shortage of unskilled labor is 
evident. At the close of September 1940, 58,000 men were reported as 
unemployed on the registers of the Dominion Employment Offices. 
which is estimated to be not over 25 percent of the total number avail- 
able in Canada. Employers are having no difficulty in engaging all the 
unskilled workers they require and do not expect any problem on this 
score for some time to come. Applicants for training in schools are 
numerous, and it appears that the supply of trainees will be sufficient 
for quite a period ahead. In June 1941, approximately 100,000 
young persons will graduate from secondary schools. These will 
constitute an additional reserve. Moreover, if an unexpected shortage 
of unskilled workers should occur, measures could be enacted to enable 
war industries to draw labor from nonwar employment. 


Increase in Machine-Tool, Ship, and Aircraft Production 


Machine-tool production.—The valuation of machine-tool production 
in 1940 in the Dominion was $10,821,949, as compared with $1,548,419 
in 1939. In commenting upon this report made by the Acting Min- 
ister of Munitions and Supply, the Machine Tools Controller, who is 
a member of the Wartime Industries Control Board, voiced his antici- 
pation of an additional substantial expansion in the output of machines 
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in Canada in 1941. He also said that an outstanding problem in the 
development of the Dominion’s immense munitions program had been 
a dearth of machine tools. To solve this problem the Government 
established the Citadel Merchandising Co., Ltd., which since its 
beginning on June 1, 1940, had purchased or made arrangements to 
purchase for essential war industries, tools having a value of $40,000,000, 
according to the January 1941 issue of the Canadian Labor Gazette. 
in some cases the company received capital aid from the Government 
for new establishments, the title of which is vested in the Crown, for 
making tools never before manufactured in the Dominion. 

The Acting Minister of Munitions and Supply stated: 

The small-tool situation in Canada is acute. Export of milling cutters, drills, 
reamers, and similar tools has been prohibited, and we are negotiating with manu- 
facturers with a view to increasing their output considerably. We have taken 
steps, also, to divert supplies of used tools to war industries. In numerous in- 
stances, it has been necessary to give contractors for war materials priority on 
deliveries of new machine tools. 

He declared, however, that the results of the order-in-council of 
November 20, 1940, which prohibited the introduction of new models 
were gratifying. 

He also reported that, on the whole, manufacturers seemed to be 
satisfied and are at present cooperating with one another, standardiz- 
ing their equipment, and “manufacturing their requirements in 
Canada. The freezing of models has made it possible for many 
industries to divert machine tools and expert workmen from domestic 
lines to war production.” 

Ship construction.—The shipyards of the Dominion are intensely 
active, as shipbuilding plans materialize. In Industrial Canada 
(January 1941), it was reported that over 15,000 workmen in some 40 
shipyards on the Atlantic and Pacific Coasts, on the Great Lakes and 
along the St. Lawrence River, were constructing modern service vessels 
and fighting craft. Furthermore, it was expected that the building of 
18 merchant ships for Great Britain would soon be begun. The 
expenditure for ship construction was estimated as already about 
$70,000,000. 

Aircraft production.—Canada’s aircraft-construction program is 
under the jurisdiction of the Aircraft Production Branch of the 
Dominion Department of Munitions and Supply. Previous to the 
war the aircraft industry of Canada provided employment for less 
than 1,000 persons and in most years orders did not ‘exceed $1,000,000. 
Toward the close of 1940 it was estimated that the number of persons 
employed in aircraft manufacture, including allied work, was approxi- 
mately 17,000, about 11,000 of whom were employed in the manu- 
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facture of planes and in assembling engines. Orders placed to the end 
of 1940 totaled more than $100,000,000. 

During the past year more than $10,000,000 was expended on 
capital facilities, including both plant and tooling, and a furthe: 
program is being launched. 

When the production of training planes declines and the output of service and 
fighter planes increases, there will be a drop in the number of planes turned out, but 
production on a poundage base will continue to climb at a rapid rate. The 


building of a single large flying boat for coastal patrol work involves as many 
factory man-hours as 60 primary trainers. 


Government Plant Construction and Extension. 


The Canadian Government is constructing plants and extending 
plants to the value of $280,000,000, the Acting Minister of Munitions 
and Supply disclosed in a statement made public January 2, 1941. It 
is estimated that the value of output from this investment in plant 
and equipment owned by the Crown will be some $800,000,000 per 
annum. 

The plant construction to which the Minister referred is classified 
as follows: 


Financial Percent 

commitmenls of 

(millions) total 
NS ook oe a ee Ss eck Sit owen en Pkt .. $280 100 
Bc Keshia wetinm ia Beal hei winks eh bbe dad bid Wl bbb be easel 31 11 
Armaments. - _. : ee LO ANAR T else SE > 96 35 
PR oS te : ee Ott 15 5 
SG a are ap > SEY oe ae" mG He oil wie dhe 6 2 
Chemicals and explosives _- _- eS SAE ‘ 87 31 
Machine tools_.~_.._.._..__._---- VE: TOR MEP TS pares) a te 11 4 
eS i eS ee ee oi we ter 34 12 


! Includes financing of nine companies wholly owned by the Crown. 


The program outlined above involves 150 projects, and ranges from 
the provision of additional high-priced equipment for plants already 
established to the construction of new $15,000,000 plants and their 
equipment. 


Employment and Reestablishment of Ex-Service Men 


On January 7, 1941, the Minister of Pensions and National Health 
reported on the measures taken by the various Government depart- 
ments to aid men who have served in the present war. These meas- 
ures include death and disability pensions, hospitalization and 
allowances, and a rehabilitation benefit equal to 1 month’s pay and 
allowances for dependents for men discharged after a service of 6 
months. Furthermore, the Minister of Labor has directed the 
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Dominion Employment Service to give particular attention to the 
placement of ex-service men of both the present and the last war. 


Close attention has been given to arranging effective means for broadening the 
preference for ex-service men in employment on government contracts, including 
war contracts. Important results have been obtained and the matter is being 
actively dealt with by several departments. 

Where a discharged veteran entitled to preferential employment lacks the 
necessary skill or experience for available employment, the Department of Labor 
has agreed to place the facilities of its Training Plan at his disposal. The ex- 
soldier without vocational skill may thus acquire training which will help him in 
his immediate employment problem and be of value to him throughout his life. 

The employment problem and the problem of social readjustment are ones that 
call for the closest cooperation of government departments, private citizens, and 
the many admirable voluntary associations formed by the public in every com- 
munity throughout Canada. Fortunately, this cooperation is being afforded in 
increasing measure. * * * 

As has been indicated, the disbursement of the rehabilitation grant has been 
made the occasion for obtaining from every discharged man a record of his occu- 
pational history. A form was prepared by the Employment Subcommittee 
collaborating with the Cabinet Committee on Demobilization and Reestablish- 
ment. This form was approved by the Department of Labor and the National 
Labor Supply Council. Each man on receiving his rehabilitation grant will 
fill out this form, giving a complete record of his education, training, experience, 
former employment, and all relevant data. 


Suspension of Hour Limit in Quebec War Plants 


In order to speed production of war materials in the Province of 
Quebec, the Provincial Minimum Wage Commission adopted a resolu- 
tion, effective February 7, 1941, eliminating for the next 2 months 
any restrictions on the number of hours to be worked per week in 
industrial plants executing war contracts, unless otherwise decided 
by the commission or the Lieutenant Governor-in-Council. 


WPOPOPOOS 


WAR LEVY ON COAL MINES IN GREAT BRITAIN? 


AN ORDER issued recently in Great Britain provides for a levy on 
each ton of coal sold, to be used to compensate individual collieries 
for loss of their markets. Under this plan partial compensation is 
assured for mines which have suffered loss of markets, owing to the 
decline in exports and to transportation difficulties. Many mines 
have been closed as a result of war conditions and others are finding it 
increasingly difficult to meet the extra expense of short-time work. 
The Durham and South Wales districts have suffered most heavily 
but other areas are also affected. 

Previously, flat-rate adjustments in the price of coal were provided 
to remove competitive disadvantages, but the situation arising from 





! Data are from Great Britain, Parliament, House of Commons, Debates, Dec. 18, 1940; and Mines 
Department, Coal Mines (War Levy) Scheme, London, 1940 (Cmd. 6236). 
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the war made this kind of equalization insufficient. In adopting th 
present method of reimbursement, the Government also considere. 
that it would be imprudent to allow a considerable number of produc 
ing units to be abandoned and to remove the livelihood of min. 
workers when they return from war employments. 

A levy of 6d. is to be collected on every ton of coal sold in eac} 
district. From the fund so created, a sum of not exceeding 3s. 6d. ; 
ton is payable to any mine enterprise whose sale of coal has been re- 
duced. To determine the degree to which sales have been impaired 
a calculation is to be made quarterly. The tonnage for which th 
indemnity is made is the difference between the proportion of th: 
national sales which the mine supplied in the corresponding quarter 
of 1939 and that in the quarter for which the payment is authorized 
For example, if a colliery sold 150,000 tons out of the total sales of 
50,000,000 tons in the base period of 1939 and only 120,000 tons out 
of 50,000,000 tons in the corresponding quarter of 1940, the payment 
would be made at the rate of 3s. 6d. per ton for 30,000 tons; that is, 
the difference between 150,000 and 120,000 tons. It was intended 
to make compensation as early as possible in 1941, the first payment 
to cover the final quarter of 1940. 

In compensating for the share of the total coal trade lost by the 
enterprise, but not the financial profit or loss, the plan adopted follows 
the district coal-field schemes created under the 1930 legislation for the 
industry. Although the new arrangement will mitigate the unequal 
effects of war conditions on individual districts and mines, the financial 
position of the industry as a whole will still be dealt with by general 
adjustments of coal prices. As it may become necessary to amend 
the order to provide increased benefits, the levy on tonnage sold was 
placed at 6d. per ton, even though it appears that 4d. per ton would 
meet the present costs of the scheme. 

When the proposal was debated in the House of Commons it was 
stated that the order was being made under pressure because of the 
wartime emergency, even though it did not meet with full approval. 
Labor members did not feel it was advisable to oppose it, during the 
emergency. The Miners’ Federation supported the order, as it 
appeared the only way to save the mines in certain areas. The 
principle of a central levy, it was pointed out by a labor member, was 
embodied in earlier legislative proposals and was not new. In closing 
the debate, the Secretary of Mines said that the acceptance of the 
levy did not imply an alteration in the price of coal and would not 
vitally interfere with the price-regulation organization in the industry. 
It means that people will pay into a national fund from which pits 
and districts will draw. Ultimately, what is drawn out will exactly 
balance the payments. 
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CONTROL OF LABOR CONDITIONS IN OCCUPIED 
NETHERLANDS 


AN ORDINANCE was issued by the German State Commissioner 
for the occupied Netherlands, on November 28, 1940, on the basis 
of Chancellor Hitler’s decree of May 18, 1940,' proclaiming German 
authority in the Netherlands. 

The ordinance prohibits labor contracts, made either collectively or 
individually, from containing any stipulations relating changes in 
wages and salaries to the occurrence of certain circumstances? not 
directly bearmg upon the employment relation. All such stipula- 
tions in labor contracts previously made are declared to be suspended. 

All new labor contracts and all changes in the existing labor con- 
tracts require the approval of the German authorities insofar as they 
contain agreements for increase of wages and salaries, including 
both time and piece rates, and any allowances or remunerations for 
labor performed. 

The ordinance authorizes the German authorities of occupation to 
fix wages, salaries, and all other labor conditions in the Netherlands. 

The order is not applicable to the civil service or to domestic serv- 
ice, which are regulated by other German ordinances. 


PPPOPOOR 


COMPULSORY LABOR SERVICE AND LABOR 
DISTRIBUTION IN NORWAY’ 


ON MAY 1, 1941, about 12,000 young men will commence 3 months 
of compulsory labor service in Norway. In addition, 6,000 young men 
will be utilized for winter labor. Approximately 25,000 men each 
year will later render labor service, but according to reports it is 
doubtful if this number will be called in during the coming vear. 
Present plans indicated that although 3 months of labor service will 
be required in the first instance, the time will later be extended to 
6 months and will comprise both winter and summer work. 

It is expected that 140 labor camps will begin operations on May 
1, 1941, for which 140 camp leaders and 300 troop leaders will be 
needed. A 4-months’ course of training for such leaders was planned 
to start in December 1940. 





! Ordinance No. 217 in Verordeningenblad (Netherlands) November 30, 1940. 
? As, for instance, the invasion and occupation of the country by the German Army, 
5 Data are from reports of Ethel B. Fielle, clerk, American Consulate, Oslo. 
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Applications for teaching positions were to be sent to the Depart- 
ment of Labor Service and Athletics before October 31, 1940, posi- 
tions being then open as follows: 


I. Heads of— 
1. Administration schools. 
2. Administration of staff and personnel schools. 
3. Group leader schools. 
II. Group chiefs (inspecting officers), preferably with ex- 
perience in labor, troop routine, and athletics. 

Ill. Technical trade teachers: Agriculture and forestry, 
road, bridge, water power, blasting, land surveying, 
labor teaching, and administration. 

IV. Teachers of athletics (including physical culture). 

V. Teachers of administrative courses. 


In considering applicants for the above positions, considerable 
importance is attached to previous training and experience with 
youth. Salaries are according to agreement. 

After having satisfactorily completed the courses of training which 
were expected to commence on December 1, 1940, pupils were to be 
under obligation to accept employment in the Labor Service. 


Regulations Governing Labor Distribution in Norway 


New regulations went into effect on October 14, 1940, in Norway 
dealing with labor distribution throughout the entire country. It is 
stated that reliable unemployment statistics will hereafter be main- 
tained in order that information regarding available labor may be at 
hand at all times. 

According to the new order, an official is to be appointed in each 
municipality not having an employment office, who will handle 
matters pertaining to labor distribution. The manager of the 
unemployment-insurance fund will, as a rule, act in this capacity. 
District offices for labor distribution will be established, which will 
supervise local labor-distribution branches with a view to effecting 
cooperation and obtaining labor quickly and efficiently. Until such 
time as these offices have been established, the county governor will 
handle the duties of the district office. The Directorate for Labor 
Distribution and Unemployment Insurance will be the central organiza- 
tion for labor distribution. 

The State Unemployment Council will act as advisory organ for the 
Directorate in questions pertaining to labor distribution. Unemploy- 
ment committees will in the same manner act as advisory organs in 
local labor-distribution offices. An advisory committee will be 
attached to each district office. 

The new regulations require that all unemployed persons report to 
the Directorate for Labor Distribution, in other words either to the 
employment office or, if such office does not exist, to the manager of the 
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unemployment-insurance fund. All unemployed persons are required 
to register, and on the 15th and last days of each month, the labor- 
distribution office will report to the county governor the number of 
unemployed, by trades, in his district. The unemployment-insurance 
office will report to the county governor on the last day of each month 
the number of unemployed in the municipality who are in the indus- 
trial, handicraft, commerce, or shipping trade, when such trade num- 
bers at least 20 laborers. The county governor is to make a summar- 
ized statement covering his county, which is to be sent, together with 
the report, to the Directorate for Labor Distribution and Unemploy- 
ment Insurance. 

In order that the influx of labor to individual trades and work may 
be regulated, employers are not permitted to hire employees except 
through the official labor-distribution office, or when permission for 
doing so has been granted by it. However, certain exceptions are 
made, since it is not necessary to seek permission of the labor-distribu- 
tion office when the work concerns agriculture, forestry, fishing, 
navigation, loading or unloading, or when employing domestic 
female help for private households, or when the work in question does 
not exceed 5 days. 

In cases where the labor-distribution office is required to furnish 
laborers for certain vacancies, the new regulations require that 
unemployed persons residing in the municipality shall be utilized first. 
If there are no workers available within the municipality, unemployed 
persons in other districts shall be obtained through the district office 
or Directorate. 

As a general rule, only when the labor-distribution office is unable 
to fill the vacancy with an unemployed person may consideration be 
given to other possible seekers of employment. Furthermore, appli- 
cants who are already employed shall not be given work in a trade 
other than that to which they are accustomed, if there exists a shortage 
of labor in this particular trade. 

The new regulations directed the labor-distribution office not to 
make any transfer of people working in the agricultural, forestry, 
shipping, or fishing industries until the end of 1940. The regulations 
apply to all persons engaged in the trades mentioned at the time, or 
two months previous to the time, when such regulations went into 
effect: they also refer to children of such persons residing with them 
and who have not been employed. Inasmuch as the necessity for 
the latter decisions may vary in various districts, the Directorate for 
Labor Service and Unemployment Insurance may make certain 
exceptions when this is deemed feasible. 


295035 —41——6 
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ACTIVITIES OF NATIONAL MEDIATION BOARD, 
1939-40 ! 


THE 1934 amendments to the 1926 Railway Labor Act established FF 
the National Mediation Board and the National Railraad Adjust 3 
ment Board as a means of insuring that railway services of the country 
shall not be menaced by stoppages of work caused by labor disputes. 
In 1936 the act was extended to cover the commercial airlines. Th 
Railway Labor Act provides that all disputes between a carrier and 
its employees shall be considered and disposed of, if possible, in con- 
ferences between duly authorized representatives of the respectiv: 
parties. 

The National Mediation Board, composed of three members ap- 
pointed by the President, determines who are the duly authorized 
representatives of the employees, mediates disputes growing out of 
the negotiations for new agreements, and, when asked by either party, 
interprets the meaning or application of such mediation agreements. 
The mediatory services of the Board are in order only after the dis- 
puting parties make a real and conscientious effort by direct negotia- 
tions and fail in whole or in part to resolve the controverted issues. 


After a craft or class of employees has established its right to have 1 
a collective-bargaining representative, a signed written agreement is | 
negotiated by this representative and the carrier respecting hours, [7 
wages, and working conditions. Grievances and disputes which arise ; 


from the interpretation and application of these agreements, if not 
settled through direct negotiations by the parties concerned, are 
referred to the National Adjustment Board. This Board is composed 
of four divisions, each with jurisdiction over certain groups of em- © 
ployees and each with an equal number of members representing the 
carriers and employees. If the members of any division deadlock, 
they may appoint a neutral member to assist in making an award or 
may ask the Mediation Board to appoint such a neutral member. 
The Adjustment Board is necessary to the effective day-to-day ob- 
servance of labor agreements, acting as a judicial body to arbitrate 
controversies Over provisions in labor agreements already negotiated. 








! Data are from National Mediation Board: Sixth Annual Report, for the fiscal year ended June 30, 1940 
Washington, 1940. 
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During the fiscal year ending June 30, 1940, che Mediation Board 
disposed of the largest number of cases in its 6 years’ history. Of the 
281 eases disposed of, 95 were representation cases, 182 were media- 
tion cases, and 4 were interpretation of mediation agreements. Cer- 
tificates of representation were made on the results of secret elections 
in 65 instances, checking of signatures against employers’ pay rolls 
in 15 instances, and in 2 cases the Board was able to obtain the em- 
ployers’ recognition of the employee representatives by mediation. 
The 13 remaining representation cases were withdrawn or dismissed. 

The 95 representation cases involved 115 crafts or classes and a 
total of 19,137 employees. Of the 100 crafts or classes certified, 86 
were national organizations, 4 were local unions, and 10 were system 
associations. In 27 cases rival national organizations were contend- 
ing for representation and in 7, national unions were competing with 
a local union. Participants in these cases and the results are shown 
in table 1. 


TasLe 1.—Number of Crafts or Classes Certified and Votes! Cast for Various Types of 
Labor Organizations in Representation Cases2 by Types of Disputes, 1939-40 





Number of crafts or classes certified to and votes 








cast for '!— 
—— ore Num- 
. — . ber of 
All organiza- | National or- ; ;...| System as- 
Type of disputes tions | ganizations | /0cal unions) ‘cCiations | a 
= s — = ee ——_— — for 
Crafts Crafts Crafts | Crafts | others 
or Votes | or Votes; or | Votes; or | Votes 
classes | classes classes | Classes 
All types - - 100 (15, 533 | 86 (10,595 | 4 | 400 10 |4, 436 102 
National organizations, or local unions 
v. system associations or unorganized 
employees. _ . . 65 (13, 361 52 | 6, 755 | 2 i.e 10 |4, 436 06 
National organizations v. system | } 
associations... ._. 37 |11,418 27 7, 001 10 |4, 380 37 
National organizations v. unor- | 
ganized employees 25 | 1,847 25 | 1,754 | | 56 37 
Local unions v. unorganized em- 
ployees . - 3 96 ; 3 74 22 
Interunion disputes____ , 35 | 2,172 34 | 1,840 1 326 6 
National organizations v. national 
organizations ____ 27 | 1,216 27 | 1,216 
National organizations v. local 
unions _. nite ~ 956 7 624 1 326 6 





' Or proved authorizations. Does not include void ballots. _ 
? Includes only cases in which elections or checks of authorizations were held. 


Of the 182 mediation cases, 93 were settled by inducing the parties 
to make mediation agreements, 3 additional cases were disposed of 
by prevailing upon the parties to submit their differences to an 
arbitration board. Four of the mediation cases affected airline 
carriers and their employees; the others were railroad cases. Other 
means than mediation agreements or agreements to arbitrate dis- 
posed of the remaining 86 cases. Most of these were withdrawn 
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while mediation was in progress or before mediation proceeding. 
started. 

Mediation efforts failed in only one instance to avert a strike 
This was a minor strike, of a few days’ duration, of engine-servic: 
employees over the question of whether a second man should b 
employed in the operation of Diesel electric switching locomotives. 
The Board stated that this strike could have been averted if the 
employer had been willing to resume negotiations or to accept arbi- 
tration. After a few days’ stoppage of work, agreement was reached 
between the company and the union through direct negotiation. 

Table 2 presents a summary of the mediation cases disposed of by 
the Board during its 6 years’ operation. 


TaBLeE 2.—Summary of Mediation Cases Disposed of by National Mediation Board, 
1935 to 1940 





| 
6-year ‘ = 
| total | 1940 1939 | 1938 | 1937 | 1936 | 1935 


| 
1 361 | 


Issue involved 


Negotiation of new anes covering rates of pay, rules, | 
and working conditions. . ay : 68 9 | 
Changes in rates of pay - - et 120 51 
Changes and revisions in rules of f existing agreeme nts_____| 157 32 
Miscellaneous cases - ii ese 16 l 


1 Includes 6 disposed of by agreements negotiated directly by the parties after mediation, but not signed 
as mediation agreements, and 1 case disposed of by an arbitration agreement, 





The four divisions of the Railroad Adjustment Board received 
3,613 new cases with respect to the interpretation and application 
of labor agreements. It disposed of 1,801 cases. More than a third 
of these (768) were decided without a referee, about one-third (663) 
were decided with the aid of a referee, and the remainder were 
withdrawn 
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Employment and Labor Conditions 





FIVE YEARS’ OPERATION OF THE WPA‘* 


THE Works Progress Administration was established in the summer 
of 1935 for the purpose of furnishing employment on useful public 
projects for needy unemployed workers. On July 1, 1939, the Ad- 
ministration became part of the newly created Federal Works Agency 
and was renamed the Work Projects Administration. The WPA 
program operates in close cooperation with State and local bodies 
which act as sponsors in the proposal and prosecution of projects and 
contribute to their financing. During the 5 years of its operation, 
it has provided employment for several million unemployed workers 
and in addition has constructed or improved many types of public 
facilities and aided many communities in expanding and improving 
public services and activities of many kinds. 


Employment on WPA Projects 


The number of workers on WPA projects has fluctuated greatly 
during the 5-year period, varying with the number of eligible un- 
employed and the amounts appropriated by Congress. In December 
1940 an average of about 1,860,000 persons was employed but in peak 
months during the 5 years the average has risen to more than 3,000,000 
workers. WPA projects include not only those operated by the 
WPA itself but also projects operated by other Federal agencies 
cooperating with the WPA and financed by WPA funds. Table 1 
shows the average number of persons employed each month, from the 
beginning of the program to December 1940. 

Since thousands of workers leave WPA employment each month 
and other thousands of eligible unemployed persons are added to the 
rolls, the total number of unemployed persons given employment at 
some time during the 5 years the program has been in operation far 
exceeds the peak number shown in the table. It has been estimated 
that the total number of different individuals employed by the WPA 


at some time between the beginning of the program and June 1940 is 
7,800,000. 





' Federal Works Agency. Work Projects Administration. Report on Progress of the WPA Program, 
June 30, 1940 [Washington, 1940]; Report of Work Completed, 1935-1940 [Washington, 19407]; WPA Statis- 
tical Bulletin, Washington, December 1940. 
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Tasie |.—Persons Employed on WPA Projects, United States and Territories, |,, 
Program and Month,' August 1935—December 1940 





Average number of persons Average number of person 
employed employed 
Month Projects Month Projec 
Projects | operated Projects | operat: : 
Total operated | by other | Total operated | by oth: i 
by WPA | Federal by WPA | Fede: 
agencies 2 agenci« 5 
3 
- 1935 1938 
uly ; 
August 220, 163 | 220, 163 | April 2, 540, 464 | 2, 540, 464 i 
September. 374, 316 | 374, 316 | May 2, 640, 246 | 2,640, 246 | 
a 705, 169 705, 169 | June 2, 743,025 | 2, 743,025 z 
November 1,814,958 | 1,814, 958 : 
Decem ber ; 2, 667,190 | 2, 667, 190 July 2,999,021 | 2,914,121 | 84,9 ¢ 
| August 3, 125, 244 | 3, 040, 237 | 85, (0 
1986 September 3, 213, 609 | 3, 123, 568 90, 04 
| October 3, 286,611 | 3, 195, 567 | 91, 044 
January 2, 879, 733 | 2, 879, 733 | Novem ber 3, 334, 594 |. 3, 241, 957 | 92, 6 
February 3, 019, 098 | 3,019, 098 | December. __. 3, 161,080 | 3, 069, 341 91, 739 
Mareh 2, 960,315 | 2,960, 315 | | 
April 2, 626, 367 2, 626, 367 | 1939 
May | 2,396, 719 2, 396, 719 | 
June 2, 285, 622 | 2, 285. 622 January 3, 021, 595 | 2,931, 401 90, 144 
| February 2, 996, 554 | 2,907,356 | 89. 1s 
July | 2, 245,328 | 2, 245, 328 March. 3,009,110 | 2. 920, 066 | 89. 044 
August 2, 332, 380 | 2, 332, 380 April 2, 792, 362 | 2,679, 046 | 113, 31¢ 
September | 2,453, 602 | 2, 453, 602 May... 2, 645, 550 | 2,509,875 | 135.6 
Henn! | 2, 552, 574 | 2, 552, 574 | June. | 2, 578,041 | 2, 438, 432 139, 609 
November 2, 551,042 | 2, 551, 042 
December | 2,247,461 | 2, 247, 461 | July | 2, 282,087 | 2,236,920 | 45, 1 
August 1, 970, 688 | 1, 909, 886 | 60, St 
1937 September 1, 720,996 | 1,656,019 64, 977 
October 1, 877, 439 | 1,804,063 | 73, 37 
January 2, 131, 079 | 2, 131,079 November 1,960,518 | 1, 882, 754 77, 764 
ey 2, 149, 369 | 2, 149, 369 | December _. 2, 123, 431 | 2,045, 889 77, 5A? 
March 2, 129,475 | 2, 129, 475 , 
Apes | 2, 078, 221 2, 078, 221 | 1940 
May | 2,021, 579 | 2,021, 579 | 
June | 1,878,008 | 1,878, 008 | January 2, 216,314 | 2, 142, 588 | 73, 72 
| || February 2, 309, 218 | 2, 234, 595 74, 62 
July | 1,631, 204 1, 631, 204 | | March 2, 310, 539 | 2,235,350 | 75, 18 
August | 1,510,804 | 1, 510, 894 | April 2, 144,040 | 2,064, 452 79, SRS 
September | 1,455, 977 | 1, 455, 977 | May 1,981,661 | 1,896,642 | 85, 019 
senor. ...| 1, 462, 605 1, 462, 605 | : June 1, 755, 526 | 1,669, 572 | 85, 95-4 
November | 1, 508,720 | 1, 503,720 | | PY 
December | 1, 596, 676 | 1, 596, 676 . || July 1,655,477 | 1,610, 711 44, 7h 5 
August | 1,701,512 | 1,647, 164 54, 34 be 
1938 Septem ber 1, 692, 538 | 1,636, 824 55,714 
|| October i 1, 766, 356 | 1,711,751 54, 6 
January .-| 1, 803, 102 | 1, 803, 102 . || November-___- 1, 799, 309 | 1, 746, 083 53, 22" 3 
February | 2,003, 840 | 2, 003, 840 | December... ...- 31,859, 588 (71,808,593 | 350,99 M4 
March... ..| 2,321, 541 | 2,321,541 |_._..._._- 
' 





! Data represent the average of the weekly employment counts made during the calendar month. kK: 
vised through January 15, 1941. 

2 Employment on WPA projects operated by other Federal agencies and financed by allocation of WP ‘ 
funds. 

3 Preliminary. 


The monthly figures of WPA employment reflect the greater need 
for assistance in the winter months, the fluctuations of private em- 
ployment, and the influence of major disasters. The increase in 
WPA employment in 1938, for instance, was due to the sharp decline 
in business activity, which began in the fall of 1937 and continued 
through 1938, the plight of the tenant farmers and farm laborers in th: 
South in the summer and fall of 1938, and the New England hurrican 
in September of that year. A provision of the 1939 ERA act which 
required the dismissai of all certified workers, except veterans, who 
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had been continuously employed on WPA projects for over 18 months 
accounted for the sharp decrease in number of workers during July 
and August 1939. 

At the end of June 1940, two-fifths (40.1 percent) of the workers 
on WPA projects were working in metropolitan areas. The propor- 
tion fluctuated somewhat during the 5-year period, being as high as 
47.4 percent in November 1937 and as low as 38.1 percent at the end 
of March 1940. As the proportion in the largest communities de- 
creased the proportions of workers in the rural areas increased. 


Characteristics of WPA Workers 





















The majority of the workers on WPA projects are certified eligible 
workers referred to the WPA by local public relief agencies. Eligibil- 
ity for the jobs is determined chiefly by the need of employment. Only 
one member of a family, usually the normal wage earner of the family, 
is eligible for WPA employment. At no time since the program was 
instituted have certified persons formed less than 94 percent of the 
employment on WPA projects, the remainder being supervisory, 
technical, and other key personnel. 

About 84 percent of the WPA workers during the fiscal year 1940 
were men and 16 percent were women. The proportion of women 
varied during the 5-year period of operation from 12.1 percent to 18.2 
percent. 

Unskilled workers have always formed the largest proportion of the 
workers on WPA projects. During the fiscal year 1940, 70 percent of 
the workers were assigned to unskilled manual work, 14 percent were 
intermediate or semiskilled workers (carpenter’s helpers, truck driv- 
ers, operators of light equipment, etc.), 10 percent were skilled 
workers (bricklayers, cement finishers, operators of heavy equipment, 
ete.), 3 percent were professional or technical workers, and 3 percent 
were supervisory employees. 


VRP Ie, 


WPA Wage Scales 













A “‘monthly security wage’’ schedule was adopted for employment 
under the WPA at the beginning of its program in 1935. The object 
of this schedule was to furnish an assured monthly income to the 
workers employed on all WPA work except a few designated projects. 
The schedule provided for monthly earnings according to the degree 
of skill required for the work to which the worker was assigned, the 
section of the country, and the degree of urbanization of the county 
in which the worker was employed. 

Provision was made for modification of the schedule, and certain 
modifications were later made by Executive order and through admin- 
istrative action. These included changing schedule rates for any 
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class of work, within 10 percent, in order to prevent inequalities; in- 
creasing rates in one county to equal those in contiguous counties 
reducing the number of wage-rate regions from four to three and rede- 
fining such regions; and adjusting wage rates of workers in the South 
so as to bring their wage levels more nearly in line with those in othe: 
sections of the country. 

The Federal work-relief acts of 1937 and 1938 provided that workers 
on WPA projects should be paid the prevailing rate of pay for work 
of a similar nature in the same locality. As the monthly earnings 
schedule was also in effect, the hours of work required of each worker 
in each month varied according to the local hourly rate for his skill. 
As a consequence, many different work schedules had to be devised 
for workers in different occupations. 

On September 1, 1939, a new schedule of monthly earnings was put 
into effect in accordance with a requirement of the 1939 ERA act. 
This schedule fixes monthly earnings for five wage classes corre- 
sponding with the various classes of work; namely—unskilled “B’’; 
unskilled “‘A’’; intermediate; skilled; and professional and technical. 
It applies to all persons engaged on projects financed in whole or in 
part from funds appropriated by the 1939 act, exeept as otherwise 
provided by WPA regulations. 


TasBie 2.—Schedule of Monthly Earnings on WPA Projects, Effective September 1, 1939 





UA SREY BiB ae RE ME 
1930 population of largest municipality in county 


‘killed | ; | Profes- 
| Unskilled| vege mae Skilled |sional and 


Wage class 


technical 








Wage region I: 
100,000 and over.-.___. Jilin , is : 7. $68. 90 7 $94. 90 
25,000 to 100,000. - , et ER =. . 52. 62. 40 31. 84. 50 
5,000 to 25,000... : i Rae { . 57. 20 . 76. 70 
Under 5,000_. : : ’ , 52. 00 . . 90 
Wage region II: 
100,000 and over. _-__- er iced 52. 57. . . 90 
25,000 to 100,000-- al 8. 52. : . 50 
5,000 to 25,000 Sane , 5 . 90 
Under 5,000_. . 00 
Wage region IIT: 
100,000 and over Rd ES TIN DOP eek inal : . * . 90 
25,000 to 100,000 ‘ : : i 57. . 5. 40 
5,000 to 25,000 ; eee = . b q q 65. 00 
Under 5,000_. baddababhstidih Jcdia ERD ; 35. . ; 55. 90 











FR SS 
Puerto Rico ____- 
Virgin Islands 
Hawaii: 
All islands ~ nga Oahu 
Island of Oahu_ . Te 

















The schedule applicable to any county is based on the 1930 popu- 
lation of the largest municipality in the county, with the exception 
that for counties in which the population of the largest municipality 
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was 100,000 or over the schedule applies to the entire area, within the 
following metropolitan districts, as defined by the 1930 census: Balti- 
more; Boston; Buffalo-Niagara; Chicago; Cincinnati; Cleveland; 
Detroit; Kansas City, Kans.-Kansas City, Mo.; Los Angeles; Mil- 
waukee; Minneapolis-St. Paul; New York City-northeastern New 
Jersey; Philadelphia; Pittsburgh; Providence, R. I.-Fall River- 
New Bedford, Mass.; St. Louis; San Francisco-Oakland; Scranton- 
Wilkes Barre; Washington,D.C. The wage regions are as follows: 

Wage region I:—Connecticut, Delaware, District of Columbia, Illinois, Indiana, 
Iowa, Kansas, Maine, Maryland, Massachusetts, Michigan, Minnesota, Missouri, 
Nebraska, New Hampshire, New Jersey, New York, North Dakota, Ohio, Penn- 
sylvania, Rhode Island, South Dakota, Vermont, West Virginia, Wisconsin. 

Wage region II.—Arizona, California, Colorado, Idaho, Montana, Nevada, 
New Mexico, Oregon, Utah, Washington, Wyoming. 

Wage region III.—Alabama, Arkansas, Florida, Georgia, Kentucky, Louisiana, 
Mississippi, North Carolina, Oklahoma, South Carolina, Tennessee, Texas, 
Virginia. 

Full-time monthly earnings for project workers during the fiscal 
year ended June 30, 1940, averaged about $57.50. Actual earnings 
of workers employed during the year, taking into account lost time 
due to outside factors and to illness, etc., averaged about $54 a month. 

The 1939 ERA act also established a standard work month of 130 


hours for all project workers, with a maximum of 8 hours a day and 
40 hours a week.? The change greatly simplified the scheduling of 
project operations. 


WPA Expenditures 


Up to the end of November 1940 a total of $8,813,141,000 of WPA 
funds had been expended for projects operated by the WPA itself 
and by other Federal agencies. Of this total $7,864,157,000, or 89 
percent, was spent for wages and salaries of project workers and 
administrative employees. Table 3 shows the total expenditures by 
these agencies, and the amount of labor, nonlabor, and administrative 
expenditures, and the miscellaneous expenditures for each fiscal year. 

Sponsors’ expenditures during the same period amounted to a total 
of $2,034,611,000. Sponsors’ funds are spent largely for supplies, 
materials, and equipment. 

During the fiscal year ending June 30, 1940, the employment of a 
worker on a WPA project for a month cost the Federal Government 
an average of about $61.50. Of this amount the worker received 
approximately $54.25 in wages, $5 was spent for materials and other 
nonlabor items, and $2.25 was for administration. An additional $21 
per worker was spent, on the average, by project sponsors. 





2 Subsequent to the preparation of this article, a 48-hour week was authorized on WPA certified national 
defense construction projects. This order, effective March 10, 1941, will affect approximately 200,000 work- 
ers. It will mean increases of from 20 to 60 percent in the average workweek on these projects and a corres- 
ponding increase in the weekly earnings of the workers affected. 
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TABLE 3.—Amount of WPA Funds Expended for Programs Operated by WPA and Oth: 
Federal Agencies up to November 30, 1940 





Account expended (000 omitted) 


Programs 3 
Tete ? Non- Adminis- Miscc] 
Total Labor labor tration : laneous ? 

All WPA projects | $8,813, 141 | $7,515,503 | $933,000 | $348, 564 | $15, 88 

1935-36... _- 1,258,130 | 1,040, 400 | 153, 167 64, 563 | 

1936-37 __. | 1,818,131 | 1,472,878 | 278, 409 66, 844 | 

1937-38. __. 1,427,374 | 1,231, 590 | 131, 976 63, 808 

1938-39 _ _. .| 2,230,750 | 1,944, 509 193, 639 76, 685 | 15, 82 

1939-40. _ | 1,520,106 | 1,339, 194 | 125, 534 55, 331 | 47 

July 1-Nov. 30, 1940 558, 650 486, 932 | 50, 374 21, 333 ! 
Projects operated by WPA __| 8,662,626 | 7,386,363 | 917,887 342, 491 15, 885 

1935-36 _ | 1,258,130 | 1,040,400} 153, 167 | 64, 563 

1936~37 _ _- . | 1,818,131 | 1,472,878 278, 409 66, 844 

1937-38 _ _. .| 1,427,374 | 1,231, 590 | 131, 976 63, 808 

1938-39. _. | 2,157,200 | 1,881,011 184, 961 | 73,401 | 15, 827 

1939-40_ _ __ | 1,461,790 | 1, 289, 470 | 119, 102 53, 171 47 

July 1-Nov. 30, 1940 a 540, 001 | 471,014 | 48, 272 20, 704 | 
Projects operated by other Federal agencies_| 150, 515 129, 230 15, 212 6,073 |. 

1938-39 va 73, 550 | 63, 588 | 6, 678 3, 284 | __ 

1939-40. _ __ : : raonal 58, 316 | 49,724 6, 432 2, 160 | 

Peay Soe. 06, GO o.oo... 18, 649 | 15, 918 2, 102 629 |_. 





' Includes NYA administrative expense incurred prior to July 1939 when the WPA and NYA programs 
were administered jointly. 

? Includes purchases of surplus clothing for needy persons and aid to self help and cooperative associ 
ations under ERA act of 1938, expenditures for settlement of property-damage claims and tornado relief 
— —y- - of 1939, and expenditures for settlement of property-damage claims under ERA act 
iscal year 1941. 


Physical Accomplishments, 1935 to 1940 


By June 30, 1940, nearly 26,000 new public buildings, and more than 
517,000 miles of highways, roads, and streets, had been constructed 
by WPA workers. In addition the transportation facilities of the 
Nation had been increased by the construction of 64,426 new bridges 
or viaducts, and the rebuilding or improvement of nearly 40,000 
bridges and viaducts. 

Schools and libraries constituted an important part of the public 
buildings constructed or improved under WPA projects, 4,383 new 
schools and 1,621 additions being built, and 28,890 schools being 
reconstructed or improved. 

Public sanitation was improved by the construction of approxi- 
mately 18,000 miles of storm and sanitary sewers, 834 pumping plants, 
and 639 sewage-treatment plants. Conservation of natural re- 
sources, flood and erosion control, and irrigation systems were ex- 
tended and improved through WPA projects. 

New recreational facilities for community benefit were provided by 
WPA funds, completed projects including 1,394 parks, 2,521 play- 
grounds, and 2,630 athletic fields. Approximately 8,300 tennis courts 
and nearly 700 swimming pools, besides wading pools, ice-skating 
areas, handball courts, and horseshoe-pitching courts were con- 


structed by WPA funds. 
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Other community services and activities which have been expanded 
and improved by WPA workers include educational, health, and hos- 
pital services, library and book-repair work, sewing-room production, 
and food preserving. In the two last-mentioned activities, up to 
December 31, 1939, a total of 222,683,000 garments had been com- 
pleted, and 42,203,000 quarts of preserved food had been canned. 

Some of the more important accomplishments under WPA projects 
completed during the 5-year period of operation from the summer of 
1935 through June 30, 1940, are shown in table 4. 


TasBLe 4.—Selected Work Accomplishments of the WPA, August 1935 to June 30, 1940 





“aoe Reconstruc- 
Type of work a tion or im- | Additions 
| provement 


Highways, roads, and streets Mile = | 517,431 | (?) 
Bridges and viaducts___- _.| Number : 64, 426 39, 794 
Culverts - - (Re ee eee : do ' 780, 438 93, 640 
Publie buildings -- _- _.do 25, 796 67, 724 
Stadiums, grandstands, and bleachers _do : 1, 799 639 | 
Pt eine ' do 1, 394 5, 679 | 
Playgrounds_-__..___-+ ba do 2, 521 8, 413 | 
Athletic fields_- ; : : : do 2, 630 2, 182 
Tennis ooa@rts._........- 56 ; do 8, 316 2,719 |. 
Swimming pools--.- , do 676 298 
Ice-skating areas__- ; wit a Ae 1, 060 | 79 
Golf courses ___--_- ..| Acre 15, 340 32, 321 
Utility plants _- ; Number , 736 914 
Water mains and distribution lines ..| Mile 11, 247 2, 804 
Telephone and telegraph lines a do 2, 881 1, 739 
Electric power lines - - do 2, 153 957 | 
Fish hatcheries__. , d Number ; 161 143 
Fire brakes. ; = Mile 2 , 973 763 |. 
Fire and forest trails és , do , 318 1, 365 |- 
Conservation, flood, and erosion contro] dams Number 5,815 769 | 
Irrigation systems .| Mile 960 4, 370 
Airport landing fields _- , Number 197 317 | 
Airport runways Linear feet 000 433, 000 
Airport buildings _.| Number 474 1, O88 
TR SES. ae. do 708 103 
Docks, wharves, and piers______- Ty do 277 267 





| Includes also reconstruction or improvement. 
? Included in ‘‘new construction.” 


Many of the WPA projects completed prior to June 30, 1940, are 
of special value in relation to the national preparedness program, 
although they were not originally undertaken as defense measures. 
Among such projects are new or improved airport and airway facilities, 
highways, roads, and streets, and new bridges and viaducts. The 
utility plants, water mains and distribution lines, storm and sanitary 
sewers, and telephone, telegraph, and electric-power lines which 
have been constructed or improved all fit into the national defense 
program. 

Since the inauguration of the defense program, the WPA, through 
special provisions in the ERA act for the fiscal year 1941, has been 
able to utilize the WPA program more extensively for defense ac- 
tivities. All projects certified by either the Secretary of War or the 
Secretary of the Navy as being of military or naval importance are 
exempt, under the act, from certain statutory regulations. Financing 
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of such certified projects as might involve nonlabor costs greater than 
project sponsors could finance with the usual Federal assistance js 
facilitated by provision for supplementation up to a total of $25,000.- 
000. As another aid to the defense program, the WPA was authorize: 
by the Second Deficiency Act of 1940 to use part of its appropriation 
for the fiscal year 1941 for the training of workers ‘“‘for manual occu- 
pations in industries engaged in production for national defense 


purposes.” 
PPPOC OOS 


NEW MEASURES OF LABOR DISCIPLINE IN THE 
SOVIET UNION 


BY A decree issued on June 26, 1940, the workers in the Soviet Union 
were permanently attached to their jobs; voluntary changing of jobs 
was prohibited, in order to do away with turn-over of labor.!. A num- 
ber of supplementary decrees were also issued for the purpose of 
tightening labor discipline in industrial establishments of the Soviet 
Union. One of these, issued June 26, 1940, considerably increased the 
authority of foremen in the machine-construction industry.?, Another 
provided for additional information required to be entered on the 
“labor passports” of the workers. 


Decree Relating to Foremen 


The decree of June 27, 1940, makes the foreman ‘“‘complete leader’’ 
of the section which he supervises. The foreman, in turn, is under the 
direction of the superintendent or shift-boss (if there are such in the 
establishment) or, failing such, under that of the chief of the estab- 
lishment. It_is the duty of these superiors to distribute the work 
among the foremen in accordance with the production schedule as to 
quantity and quality of goods ordered, and to assign the wage fund 
for each task.’ 

Powers and duties of foremen.—All production rules for workers are 
to be made effective through the foremen. If necessary, a secretary 
or an accountant is to be appointed for each foreman, whose duty it is 
to conduct correspondence and to keep a record of materials received 
and used, of tools, and of products completed, stored, and delivered. 

The foreman is authorized to hire and fire workers, with the consent 
of his superiors. He is directed to distribute the wage funds assigned 
for his section in such manner as to promote the efficiency of the 
workers under him; 2 percent of the wage funds under his jurisdiction 
are to be earmarked as supplementary payments to workers who are 
especially efficient. 





1 See Monthly Labor Review for August 1940 (p. 419). 
' Bulletin of the Centra! Committee of the All-Union Labor Unions (in Russian), August 1940 (No. 8). 
* Most of the work in the Soviet plants is done on the piece-rate basis. 
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He is to revise the output standards from time to time, raising 
‘hem as improvements are made in production methods and technique. 
He is authorized to punish violators of labor discipline and disorgan- 
izers Of production, and to take steps to prevent spoilage. He is 
directed to strive for perfect labor discipline, and to see that every 
worker completes his full daily hours. 

Foremen are to be appointed by the chief of the establishment, at the 
recommendation of the superintendent or shift boss, from among the 
engineers, technicians, and highly skilled workers. If a candidate has 
had no special technical training, his fitness for the position of a fore- 
man is to be examined by a special commission of the establishment. 

Wages.—Previous to the decree many foremen received wages lower 
than the highest-paid workers under them. The decree does away 
with this anomaly, by providing increases for foremen, which bring 
their wages above those of the workers under their direction. 

In the Soviet Union all machine-construction plants, as well as 
those producing the pig iron, steel, and other materials used in ma- 
chine construction, are divided for wage purposes into three categories 
and each category is divided into three wage classes. The foremen 
are classified as foremen and senior foremen. The monthly rates of 
foremen in the various wage levels fixed by the decree are as follows: 


Monthly Wage Rates Established by Decree for Foremen in Machine Shops in the 
Soviet Union 





Monthly wages (in rubles ') 





Category of establishments and group of foremen 


Class I | Class II Class III 








First category: 
Senior foremen_. 7 ane : 950-1, 100 900-1, 000 800-900 
aay a a ig a Re 800- 900 750- 850 650-750 
Second category: 
Senior foremen . ‘ cnhiihateainel 850- 950 800- 900 700-800 
. Ie 700— 800 650- 750 550-650 
Third category: 
Senior foremen ne 7 850 700- 800 600-700 
a ss bn cinkatnh inate 600- 700 550- 650 500-550 











1 The value of paper ruble in which the wages of foremen are quoted is obscure (see Monthly Labor 
Review, November 1939, p. 1277). 


If the output of the foreman’s section exceeds that prescribed under 
the production plan, his monthly wage is to be increased from 3 to 5 
percent for each percent the output exceeds the quota; and if the 
excess over quota continues, his monthly wage is to be increased by 
20 percent. If the foreman is able to make savings from the wage 
funds assigned for the workers under him and has, at the same time, 
satisfactorily met his production quota, he is to receive from 25 to 50 
percent of the wage saving made. On the other hand, in case of waste 
of materials, fuel, and wage funds, the chief of the establishment 
may withhold the supplemental payments in part or in full. 
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Decree Requiring Additional Information or* Labor P 1ssports 


The decree issued on May 28, 1940, provides for a supplementary 
sheet to be attached to the labor passport * of each worker employe. 
in the Soviet Union. These sheets are to contain information 01 
two additional subjects: First, on employment and dismissal of th: 
worker (including the causes of dismissal), and second, on promotions 
and awards for merit, such as supplemental payments, medals, titles. 
etc. By thus making the workers’ past behavior a matter of writte) 
record, the establishment management is in a position to use this infor 
mation in enforcing disciplinary measures. 


PPPOPODS: 


WORKING AND LIVING CONDITIONS IN RICE 
FIELDS OF URUGUAY °® 


A DECREE-LAW of December 12, 1940, published in the Diario 
Oficial of Uruguay, January 14, 1941, establishes working and living 
conditions for labor employed in the rice fields in that country. 

Among the regulations contained in this law are the following: 

Salaried and wage-earning employees, either permanent or tempo- 
rary, must be provided with hygienic living quarters, not over 8 persons 
being allowed per room. Rooms must provide space of at least 17 
cubic meters per person. Workers’ houses may be of the single- 
family or multifamily type, but must be well ventilated and lighted. 
Sanitary arrangements must be adequate, and drinking water must be 
provided. No worker may be evicted without 60 days’ notice. § 

Peddlers will be allowed to sell their wares in the living quarters q 
allotted to the workers, and may enter during the day, but the sale FF 
of aleoholic beverages is prohibited. 

Working hours in rice fields may not exceed 8 per day, divided (by 
an interval of at least 1 hour) into 2 periods of 4 hours each. 

A daily minimum wage of 1.50 pesos® is established, to be paid 
whether the worker is engaged on day or on piece work. 

First-aid facilities and a weekly medical visit must be provided, as 
well as the services of a medical student or nurse resident at the em- 
ploying establishment. Employees working in marshy ground must 
be given rubber or waterproof leather boots. Such boots are 
exempted from import duties. 


esta ae» cit LAR 





Pa 





‘For discussion of purposes and contents of the labor books, or passports, see Monthly Labor Review, 
March 1939 (p. 568). 


§ Data are from report of Robert G. Glover, United States commercial attaché at Montevideo. 
¢ Free exchange rate of Uruguayan peso in December 1940=39 cents. 
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Laborers having to travel a distance of more than 1,500 meters to 
‘heir work must be provided by the company with free transportation 
to and from work. Dismissed employees must be taken free of 
charge to the nearest place where cheap public transportation is 
available. 

Workers, or relatives of workers living with them, who become ill, 
shall be given financial assistance by the company, to enable them to 
reach a place where they can obtain cheap public transportation. 

Pasture must be provided for animals belonging to the workers. 

When the population of the rice-field community reaches a certain 
number, a public school for adults and children will be installed, at 
the expense of the State. 

Noncompliance with this law is to be punished by fines ranging from 
100 to 500 pesos. 





Women in Industry 


WOMEN’S EARNINGS IN SERVICE AND TRADE IN 
MAINE 


WOMEN working in hotels and restaurants in Maine earned on an 
average from $9.95 to $12.10 in a scheduled week in 1940 when paid 
only in cash, but those who received meals or meals and lodging as 
part compensation earned on an average from $6.45 to $7.25 in cash. 
In other service and trade industries, the week’s average earnings in 
the State varied from $11.65 in limited-price stores to $15.50 in appare! 
stores. The highest average earnings were $17.15 in beauty shops in 
Portland. A survey of these industries was made by the United 
States Women’s Bureau in January and February 1940.' The sur- 
vey covered 433 establishments in 33 cities and towns, employing 
6,679 workers, of whom 4,641 were women. About one-fourth of the 
establishments, with two-fifths of the workers, were in Portland. 
Small establishments predominated, almost three-fifths having fewer 
than 10 employees. 


‘vek’s Earnings 


Almost one-third (32 percent) of the women working in laundry 
and dry-cleaning plants, and 10 to 15 percent of those in beauty shops 
and limited-price stores, earned less than $10 in the week scheduled. 
Only 4 percent of the women in department and dry-goods stores and 
in apparel stores earned as little as this, but not all of these women 
worked every day in the week. 

The average (median) week’s earnings in these industries ranged 
from $11.65 in limited-price stores to $15.50 in apparel stores for 
women, as compared with from $20.15 in limited-price stores to $21.65 
in laundry and dry-cleaning establishments for men. Twelve per- 
cent of the men working in laundries, however, earned less than $15 
in the week scheduled. 

In hotels and restaurants, meals and lodging, or meals alone, often 
form part of the compensation, and in such cases women’s cash wages 
averaged only $6.45 to $7.25. Those who received only cash wages 





1U. 8S. Department of Labor. Women’s Bureau. Bulletin No. 180: Employment in Service and 
Trade Industries in Maine. Washington, 1940. 
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averaged $9.95 to $12.10. Men’s average earnings for the week 
ranged from $12.80 with meals and lodging to $15.50 with no additions. 
Tips were not an important source of income in this industry in Maine, 
it was reported. 

Office workers, of whom three-fourths were women, earned from 
less than $5 to more than $30 during the week covered. 

The average week’s earnings in the various service and trade indus- 
tries are shown in table 1. 


TaBLeE 1.—Average Week’s Earnings in Service and Trade Industries in Maine, 1940, 
by Sex 





Number of employees Average (median) 














reported | week’s earnings 
Industry 
| 
Women | Men | Women | Men 
Retail stores: 
Department and dry-goods: 
ss Se ee = 688 411 $14. 80 $20. 60 
aS satgeibiied ; 218 166 | 15. 80 | 21. 00 
ES ene 470 245 | 14. 20 | 20. 25 


Limited-price: 
ah EA MEER 2 Sa. le 412 93 
Posweed........ See. .- + & Eee See .| | ae 

SS Eee ee Bes hat 























Rae RS ae a iaeaalle ; 
a eS ae he 163 ~ 14.95 | (2) 
Laundry and dry-cleaning plants: 
ce eli Re, RS ge : + bos 554 353 11.75 | 21. 65 
OS MES aa ee, eal 245 | 151 13. 25 | 24. 60 
RE il, Se ee be 309 202 10. 30 | 20. 50 
Hotels and restaurants: 
Hotels: 
Employees receiving no additions._________ 119 179 | 12. 00 15. 50 
Employees receiving meals__._...._.______- 284 229 6. 45 15. 10 
Employees receiving meals and lodging._____- 100 60 7. 25 12. 80 
Independent restaurants: 
Employees receiving no additions_..__________. i, aa 0) ae 
Employees receiving meals..........._______. 404 328 6.75 15.15 
“2 a ae te Sel 312.10 |___. 
Office workers: 


EE a ee a a 
Laundry and dry-cleaning plants_____-__. 
Hotels and restaurants: ‘ 
Employees receiving additions._..___________.- 40) 77 
Employees receiving no additions______.____- iets eseabeaial 58 















1 All employees—men and women. 
2? Not computed where base less than 40. 
? Received no additions. 


Hours of Work 





Under the Maine law women in service and trade industries may be 
employed 54 hours a week, with no daily limit. In the pay-roll week 
covered, large proportions of women in the service and trade industries 
worked over 48 hours. In department and dry-goods stores 26 
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percent of the women worked these long hours; in limited-price store 
11 percent; in apparel stores, 16 percent; and in laundry and dry- 
cleaning plants, 13 percent. 

In hotels 26 percent of the women had a scheduled week of over 4s 
hours, and in independent restaurants and in store restaurants, 53 an 
12 percent, respectively, had such scheduled hours. 

No women working in offices in Portland stores worked longer tha), 
48 hours, but in stores in other places, 30 percent of the women in the 
offices worked over 48 hours. In offices in laundries and in hotels ani 
restaurants, the proportions of the women working over 48 hours were 
about two-fifths and three-tenths, respectively. 

Men had even longer hours than women. In limited-price stores, 8‘) 
percent, and in laundry and dry-cleaning establishments, 44 percent, o! 
the men worked over 48 hours. In independent restaurants 84 per- 
cent, and in hotels 52 percent, of the men had a scheduled week of 54 
hours or longer. 


Hourly Earnings 


Hourly earnings were computed for those employees for whom earn- 
ings and hours worked were reported. Women in apparel stores had 
the highest average hourly earnings—34.0 cents. In department and 
dry-goods stores women earned 31.3 cents an hour, in laundry and dry- 
cleaning plants, 28.4 cents, and in limited-price stores, 25.2 cents. 

Hourly averages of woman workers in hotels and restaurants ranged 
from 20.7 cents in independent restaurant dining rooms to 28.5 cents in 
lodging departments of hotels, without supplements, and from 13.1 to 
16.5 cents, respectively, with such wage supplements as meals and 
lodging or meals alone. 

The men working in these industries had higher average hourl; 
earnings than the women. Their average hourly earnings ranged from 
35.5 to 46.6 cents, except that in lodging departments of hotels th: 
average was 30.2 cents without supplements and 10.7 cents with 
supplements and in independent restaurants 26.0 cents with sup- 
plements. 

Woman office workers’ earnings averaged a little over 33 cents an 
hour. About one-fifth (21 percent) of the women working in store 
offices and 27 percent of those in laundry offices earned 40 cents an 
hour or more. 

Records of the hours worked by beauty-shop employees were inade- 
quate for computing hourly earnings. 

Large proportions of the women in the industries surveyed earned 
less than 30 cents an hour, as may be seen by the following percentages: 
Department and dry-goods stores, 42; limited-price stores, 96; apparel 
stores, 31; laundry a: d dry-cleaning plants, 56; store offices, 29; and 
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laundry offices, 39. Although men had higher hourly earnings, 37 
percent of those in limited-price stores, 14 percent of those in depart- 
ment and dry-goods stores, and 13 percent of those in apparel shops, 
earned less than 30 cents an hour. None of these industries come un- 
der the Fair Labor Standards Act, with its 30-cent minimum. 

Average hourly earnings in the various industries are shown in 
table 2. 


TapLe 2.—Average Hourly Earnings in Service and Trade Industries in Maine, 1940, 
by Sex 








Number of employees Average (median) 
reported hourly earnings 
Industry 









Women Men 







































Women | Men 






Retail stores: 











Department and dry-goods: Cents | Cents 
State__ 653 | 370 31.3 | 44.1 
Portland ba edbdiadl 217 | 164 33.9 | 46.0 
Other places- -- - . ; 436 | 206 29.5 | 41.7 

Limited-price: 
State....... ‘ ‘oti 411 91 | 25.2 | 35.5 
Ey ; . >) 27.3 |-- 

Other places. ............ a cane 290 | 62 | 22. 3 34.5 

Apparel: 

State — he ae ‘ : 316 | 34.0 

Portland __. aibl 176 35.8 |__. 

Other places , 140 | 29.4 
Laundry and sid wersuane plants: 

State _- soem 531 232 | 28. 4 | 46.6 

RAR 242 89 | 28.8 | 18.2 

EE 289 143 27.8 46. 1 

Hotels and restaurants: 

Hotels—lodging department: 

Employees receiving no additions es (1) (1) 28.5 30.2 
Employees receiving meals (*) (1) 16. 5 10.7 
Employees receiving meals and lodging (1) - 14.3 

Independent restaurants—dining room: 

mployees receiving no additions () : 20.7 
Employees receiving meals (1) (1) 13.1 26.0 
Store restaurants-—dining room__. () : os 27.3 : 
Office workers: 
Stores: 
State __ Po emer 285 , 22. 1 
|” aS ~ 124 33.9 
Other places _- 161 31.3 | 
Laundry and dry-cleaning Plants: | 
‘\. aSRar ER , 79 33.5 
Portland___ a 41 : 36.3 
Hotels and restaurants: 
Employees receiving no additions Bai Scdiitieel 55 


— ho 


on 


Employees receiving additions __- 





1 Not reported. 


Annual Earnings 








Total earnings in 1939 were secured for about 6,770 women in 
stores, laundries, and beauty shops, and for about 2,200 in hotels 
and restaurants. Less than one-quarter of the first group had worked 
in every month of the year, though perhaps only part time. Their 
average * earnings varied from $583 in limited-price stores and $661 in 
laundry and dry-cleaning plants, to $763 in department and dry- 


? Median. 
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goods stores, $794 in apparel stores, and $850 in beauty shops. Hal! 
of the women who had year-round jobs in these industries, therefore 
had earned less than the above amounts. 

In hotels and restaurants, three-fifths of the employees had worked 
half the year or less. Only 23 percent of the women and 26 percent 
of the men had worked in 49 to 52 weeks. Women in hotels who had 
such steady employment and had no wage supplements, earned an 
average of $705 for the year, as compared with $857 for men who 
worked in all 12 months. In independent restaurants only 1 in 8 of 
the few women who worked the year round earned $600 or over, and 
in store restaurants only three-fourths of the very few year-round 
woman workers earned that much. These workers had no wage 
supplements. 





Social Security 


PLACEMENT WORK OF PUBLIC-EMPLOY MENT 
SERVICES, DECEMBER AND YEAR 1940! 


CONTINUING stimulation of industrial activity by the defense 
program was reflected by the increase in placements made through 
the public employment offices in December and less-than-usual rises 
in benefit claims and payments. The greater number of working days 
during December than in November may also have been a factor in 
the placement gain. Jobs filled in private employment surpassed the 
total of the previous month and were higher than in any previous 
December in the history of the United States Employment Service. 
Public placements registered a gain of 14 percent as a result of con- 
struction projects related to the defense program. Supplementary 
placements declined sharply during December, however, as agricultural 
operations were further curtailed. As applications for work increased 
sharply in December, the number of persons actively seeking work 
through public employment offices increased for the first time since 
June. Part of the increase is attributable to the registration of persons 
who were laid off after Christmas. 


Placement Activities 


Nearly 378,000 placements were made by the employment-service 
offices during December, a gain of 3.5 percent over the previous 
month. Jobs filled in private employment totaled 298,000, an increase 
of 1 percent over November, but 27 percent higher than in December 
1939 and 85 percent higher than in December 1938. Although private 
placements increased, the number expected to last longer than a month 
declined sharply from November to 136,000—only 46 percent of total 
private placements—probably as a result of substantial numbers of 
placements in temporary jobs during the Christmas season. This was 
the first month since July that jobs lasting longer than a month 
accounted for less than half of private placements. 

Despite the increase for the country as a whole, placement gains 
were shown in only 20 States. Increased placements were general, 
however, in the Southwest and Pacific coast areas. Kentucky and 





! Prepared by Research and Statistics Division, Bureau of Employment Security, Social Security Board. 
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Massachusetts reported the largest gains, 30 and 25 percent, respe 

tively, and 10 other States—Arkansas, California, Indiana, Main: 

Maryland, Missouri, New York, Oklahoma, Pennsylvania, an 

Texas—showed increases ranging between 10 and 20 percent. Defens 

contracts and construction have strongly stimulated employment i: 
these States. Of the 15 leading industrial States, 9 were include 
among those reporting more private jobs filled during the month 
Fewer private jobs than in November were filled in 31 States, with th 
sharpest decreases, ranging from 37 to 41 percent, reported by Louisi. 
ana, New Mexico, Utah, and Wyoming. Decreases of less than 1() 
percent, however, were reported by 15 of the remaining States. 

Public placements totaled 80,000 in December, an increase of 10,000) 
over November, and more than twice the number filled in Decembe: 
1939. This gain resulted largely from the placement of construction 
workers on Army-camp projects. In Illinois, Kansas, Missouri, Nev 
York, South Carolina, and Wyoming such placements were from 2 to 
§ times as great as those made in November. Supplementary place 
ments totaled 89,000 in December, a decline of 34 percent from 
November. Continuing local needs for agricultural workers resulted 
in large numbers of supplementary placements: Arizona, 11,000; 
Arkansas, 15,000; Tennessee, 18,000; and Texas, 19,000. 

Applications for work received during December increased 12 percent 
over November, to approximately 1,500,000. Largely as a result of the 
sharp increases in applications for work, the number of job seekers 
registered in State active files at the end of December rose 4.2 percent 
from the preceding month, to more than 4,700,000. Of the 37 States 
reporting increases, 27 showed rises of less than 10 percent. Connecticut 
reported a decline of 36 percent, largely attributable to the removal 
from the active file of names of persons who failed to indicate that they 
were actively seeking work. The District of Columbia, Mississippi, 
and Oklahoma also reported declines in excess of 10 percent. 

Of the total placements completed by public employment offices, 
223,000 were filled by men and 155,000 by women. Placements of 
men in private employment totaled more than 146,000, a decrease of 
12 percent from November but 39 percent more than in December 
1939, while private placements of women totaled 151,000, 18 percent 
more than in November and 17 percent higher than a year ago. 
About half the jobs filled by men were expected to last longer than 
a month, a slightly lower proportion than in November. More than 
76,000, or approximately 96 percent, of all placements in public and 
governmental work were filled by men—many in construction jobs 
at Army cantonments and other military areas. ' 

The number of applications filed by men increased 16 percent over 
November, to 1,100,000, but those filed by women increased only 3 
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percent, to 384,000. The sharper increase in applications filed by 
men reflected partly the seasonal curtailment of job opportunities in 
agriculture and construction. The number of job seekers in the 
active file of male registrants increased 6 percent over the end of 
November, to 3,500,000. The number of woman job seekers declined 
slightly, to approximately 1,300,000, the lowest volume since March 
1940. 


faBLe 1.—Summary of Placement Activities of Public Employment Services, December 
1940 





Percent of change from— 
Activity | Number = terre us 
November | December | December 
1940 1939 1938 


| 


(otal complete arse na : 377, 697 | +3.5 +42. 4 +64. 1 
. iil sell 7 +1.0 +26. 6 +85. 1 

—11.7 ‘ +111.8 
po — : . +15. 1 5.7 +-67.2 
er re eee ey q +13.9 +166. 0 +15. 4 


Supplemental “A 3 a 1 —34.1 | +85. 1 +232. 9 
lotal applications__ Rs Se See yt eee , 494, 985 +12. 1 +15.9 +42. 2 
Active file «at be bat Sie aie u +4. 2 —17.2 —34.0 














Total veteran placements in December aggregated 11,600, a 
decline of 5 percent from November. Approximately 7,600 of these 
jobs were in private employment, 16 percent fewer than in the previous 
month, but a gain of 19 percent over December 1939. Placements of 
veterans in public employment increased 25 percent from November 
to 4,000. A sharp rise of 23 percent over November occurred as 
more than 63,000 applications for work were filed by veterans, many 
of whom were laid off after Christmas. This was accompanied by 
an increase in the number of veterans actively seeking work through 
public employment offices at the end of December, to 214,000, or 
nearly 14,000 more than on November 30. 

Approximately 99,000 veteran placements were made in private 
employment in 1940, a gain of 10 percent over 1939. 


TaBLe 2.—Summary of Placement Activities for Veterans, December 1940 








Activity | Number 


November | December | December 
1940 1939 1938 


Discs Percent of change from— 
* 
\? 





| 
Total complete pepernente. adele he —5.3 | +31.9 Lo]. 
Private : i —16.0 | +19.3 | 
at wr Sissel oeecietalicall d —16.7 +45. 2 
Temporary _. eX. ae —15.4 +5. 6 
Public BAAS eae +24.8 | +64.8 | 


} | 
Total applications.________. slepates +22. 6 | +25. 0 | 
a : 5 2% yt TR +7.0 | —12.6 | 
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TaBLe 3.—Activities of Public Employment Services, All Registrants, by States, 
December 1940 
[Data reported by State agencies, corrected to January 23, 1941] 





Complete placements Applications received 








| 
Percent of | 
Private change 
from— 
Social Security 


— region and Percent of 


change 
from— Regu- 
a , . e 
No- | (over 1 
vem- month) 





136% 31/79, 974) 89, 1, 494, 985/+12. 1) +15. 9/4, 759, 83° 


| 
| 
(= 








3, 673 493 sn enal+-17. —2.4 
1, 272 215 11, 206; +5. 0) +39.6 
4,031| 759 47, 714|+45. 2} +31.7 
New Hampshire. 912} 253 z, 792|+43. 2} +13.5 
Rhode Island__ ; ‘ 853} 302 fal te 2} +15.3 
339 331 +3.2) —24.9 
Region II: a 

ew York__.___. ’ ' 12,911} 4,252) 1, +20. 2) 
Region III: 





, ‘ 58 -9| +10. 2) 
New Jersey F . 2, 271 , 946) . 3| +31. 4) 
Pennsylvania : ’ . 7 ; . 3) +31. 6) 

Region IV: 
District of Co- 

lumbia. . 
Maryland __ 5, 332 
em Carolina __| 13, 886 

rginia___. 7,015 
Wet Virginia. 3, 241 
Regie V: 


10, 482|—13. 5) +24. 5 
17, 580|+11.0| +10. 5 
32,818) +3.6) +21.9 
18, 280) —9.6| —15.3 
17, 425) _— —9.0 
14, 947\+14.5) +9. 2) 
64, 201/-+42. 4) +9. 1 
67, 158 +4.0) +8. 2 
75, 488)+15. 4) +56.3) 
38, 540/+12.4) —1.7| 146,969 
26. re =. / —6.1| 100,931 


22, 136) —6. 3 +2.8| 93,787 
26, 520|—15. 2) +39.5| 71, 526 
29, 114)+38.9| +28. 4! 140,770 
14, 200|—13.0) —26.2} 59, 083 
; 14, 896|+61.6/+121.4) 48, 103 
4, 412 +1.8| 15, 498| —8. " +33.6) 113, 024 
4, 877|—10. 7 19, 770| —10. 9) .4| 77.501 
4, 479|—18. 2 . 27, 311|+17. 3) 2) 113, 594 
: 1,659} —5.5 . 9. 644/-+17. 8, ‘ 
North Dakota... 2, 051|—11.7 y 4,209) —4.7) 

South Dakota... 981|—17.6 . 4, 622|+-31. 6! 


+14. 2 , , ‘ 13, s01| 
—1.0 698) 23, 807) 
+11.2 62, 423 
+15.4 15, 662 


—39. 0 


ot 
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4, 098 
11, 292 
16, 417 


16, 893 
10, 515 
7,121 


2, 989 
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1, 867 
208 
12, 010 


243 
154 
132 
389; 161 
321} 390 
157) 1, 827 


10, 413) 2, 705 
381 90 

1, 372) 1,091 
1, 574) 1, 239 


49} 209 | 
145| 634. | 1, 341|—15. 7 


! Does not include 14,504 supplemental oa ere made in cooperation with the Arkansas State Em- 
ployment Service for December. 
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(aBLE 4.—Activities of Public Employment Services, Veterans, by States, December 1940 
[Data reported by State agencies, corrected to Jan. 23, 1941] 





Complete placements | Applications received 





| 
‘ Percent of | 
Private change 
from— Aative 
Social Security Board Pp 6 
: ercent of as of 
region and State change Dec 


from— Regular 'Novem-| Decem-|*!, 1940 
(over 1 ber ber | 











Novem-| Decem-| month) 1940 ! 1939 ! 
ber ber 
1940! | 1939! 








Total —16.0 | +19.3 | 3, 191 +22. 6 | +25. 0 |214, 179 
RegionI: _ 

Connecticut —27.0 | +69.2 87 +41.2| -—9.3 
+45. 1 50 +24.2 | +71.6 


+2.6 | +70.6 89 +202. 2 |+176.8 
+2.0 | —20.3) 45 +82.2 | +44.4 
cca Gamenel 














29 +88.2 | +82.3 | 
7 +8.6| —4.1 | 


—20. .6| 172 —5.4 | +56.9 


pape i =—— 9 +36.0 | +37.4 
New Jersey —10. +27.8 | 118 +38. 5 |+150. 0 


Pennsylvania : —3. +26. 9 | 156 +59.6 | +53.7 
Region IV: 


District of Columbia ' +23.8 | 26 —1.9 


Maryland__--_-_------- 1 2.9 | 109 +10.4 
North Carolina < 5 33. 3 | 21 +6. 8 
PRES on 0-45.05 8] 62 —11.3 
West Virginia._..._. +23. 4 


+30. 4 
+68. 9 
+8. 6 


+43. 2 
1,679 | +24.9 

‘ 4 1, 347 —4.7 
Region VII: 


. " 783 | —4.5 
Florida ‘ 0} 586 —4.7 


905 | +63. 9 











Mississippi 350 | —24.2 
South Carolina 505 |+102.8 


392 | —10.5 
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1 Where less than 50 veteran placements or applications were involved in either period the percentage 
change was not computed. 
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Summary for 1940 


The public employment offices filled nearly 3,800,000 jobs durin: 
1940, of which more than 3,200,000 were in private employment! 
This represented a gain of nearly 9 percent in total private and publi 
placements over 1939, and an increase of 21 percent over privat: 
placements in 1939. The volume of private jobs filled in 1940 se 
a new annual record, reflecting the increasing utilization of publi 
employment offices in recruiting labor for defense and other industries 
An all-time monthly high was established in October, when 339,000) 
jobs were filled in private employment. New York led all othe: 
States in private placements, followed by Texas and California. New 
York also filled the largest number of private jobs lasting longer tha) 
a month. Of the 44 States reporting increased private placements 
in 1940, Hawaii showed a gain of 93 percent over 1939 and Alaska 
Kansas, Massachusetts, Montana, and New York reported increases 
ranging from 55 to 65 percent. 

The only appreciable decline among the 7 States reporting fewer 
private placements than in 1939, was the 25-percent reduction in New 
Mexico. The 6 remaining States all reported decreases of 10 percent 
or less. In spite of the sharp increase resulting from defense con- 
struction during the last few months of the year, public placements 
in 1940 numbered only 557,000, a 30-percent decline from 1939, 
largely because of the contraction in the public works program during 
the year. Placements of men and women in 1940 totaled 1,700,000 
and 1,500,000, respectively, each representing a gain of approximately 
20 percent over 1939. 

Applications for work received during 1940 totaled more than 
16,500,000, the largest number received in any one year in the history 
of the United States Employment Service. 


POOPOOOE 


UNEMPLOYMENT-COMPENSATION OPERATIONS, 
DECEMBER AND YEAR 1940? 


FURTHER seasonal curtailment, largely in construction, food manu- 
facturing, and mining, resulted in increases in both unemployment- 
benefit claims and payments in December, representing the first such 
increase since July. Claims received in local offices increased 10 
percent over November, to approximately 4,000,000. Benefit pay- 
ments to unemployed workers, compensating almost 3,000,000 weeks 
of total and partial unemployment, totaled $31,000,000 in December, 
an increase of 4.5 percent over the previous month. A minimum 





! Prepared by Research and Statistics Division, Bureau of Employment Security, Social Security Board. 
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of 761,000 unemployed workers received at least one benefit payment 
n December and the weekly average of benefit recipients totaled 
467,000. This represented the sixth successive monthly decline in 
ihe number of beneficiaries. 


Claims Received 


Although continued-claim receipts? in local offices increased 10 
percent, to 4,000,000 in December, this volume represented the second 
lowest for the year. Except for the Southeast and Gulf area, increases 
were general throughout the country. Increases in many cases 
reflected advance filing of claims prior to the beginning of benefit 
years in January. Among the 36 States which reported increases, 
the sharpest rises occurred in North Dakota and South Dakota—64 
percent and 71 percent respectively—largely the result of seasonal 
declines in construction. Increases of more than 30 percent were 
also noted in Delaware, Idaho, lowa, Minnesota, Montana, Pennsyl- 
vania, and Vermont. On the other hand, declines in claims receipts 
of 10 percent or more were reported by Florida, Hawaii, Kentucky, 
New Hampshire, and Oregon. 

Reduced employment in a varied group of industries which usually 
curtail operations at this time of the year resulted in a 3-percent 
increase in the December weekly average of certified claims for all 
types of unemployment. The weekly average of 883,000 such claims 
filed in this month represented the first increase in average receipts 
since May 1940. Increased receipts were reported by 31 States, 
most of them concentrated west of the Mississippi River, where 
seasonal declines in canning and construction resulted in an increased 
number of lay-offs. The averages increased more than 50 percent 
in Idaho, North Dakota, and South Dakota, and 4 additional States 
in this region showed rises in excess of 25 percent. Of the 15 leading 
industrial States, only Pennsylvania and Wisconsin reported increases 
of more than 10 percent in average weekly claims receipts, and 6 of 
the remaining States reported declines ranging from 1 to 11 percent. 
Improved employment conditions arising out of increased industrial 
activity attributable to the defense program, resulted in declines in 
average weekly claim receipts in 20 States. Ten of the 20 States 
reporting decreases showed declines of 10 percent or more in average 
weekly claim receipts filed for all types of unemployment. 

Weekly claim receipts were at their highest level—901,000—in 
the week ending December 7. Thereafter, the weekly average of 
continued claims received for all types of unemployment declined 
steadily to 853,000 in the week ending December 28. The sharpest 
? The term, “‘continued claims,”’ as used by the Bureau of Employment Security, indicates certification 


that the claimant has completed a waiting period week or a compensable period (usually a calendar week 
or 7-day period). . 
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relative declines in weekly claim receipts from the beginning to the 
end of the month occurred in Arkansas, Kentucky, North Carolina. 
South Carolina, and Tennessee. Contrary to the Nation-wide trend. 
21 States reported greater numbers of claims certified for benefit for 
the week ended December 28 than for the week ended December 7. 
The sharpest deviations from the general trend appeared among the 
North Central States, where increases ranged from 14 to 46 percent. 

Average weekly continued-claim receipts for total unemployment in 
December approximated 780,000, an increase of 4.5 percent over the 
previous month. This represented a larger rise in claim receipts 
over November than for all types of unemployment, since the latter 
was influenced by a 9-percent decline in claim receipts for partial and 
part-total unemployment. In Virginia, average weekly claim receipts 
for total unemployment showed an increase in contrast to a decline 
in continued-claim receipts for all unemployment, and in Indiana, 
Maine, New Hampshire, and Ohio, increases were much higher or 
declines less sharp than for all typesof unemployment. Among States 
where partial and part-total claim receipts increased, Oklahoma 
reported a decrease in claims for total unemployment in contrast to an 
increase in claims for all unemployment. 


Disbursements 


The $31,000,000 in benefit payments issued to unemployed workers 
in December represented an increase of more than 4 percent over 
November but was the second lowest monthly disbursement in 1940. 
Seasonal factors largely accounted for increases over November in 
practically all States west of the Mississippi River. Of the 34 States 
reporting increases, the sharpest—in excess of 50 percent—were 
reported by Iowa, Minnesota, North Dakota, and South Dakota, and 
rises of more than 40 percent were reported by Idaho and Montana. 
Thirteen States reported increases of less than 10 percent and only 
2 of the leading industrial States—Pennsylvania and Wisconsin— 
reported increases of more than 10 percent over the previous month. 
Among the 17 States reporting decreased disbursements in December, 
the sharpest decline (30 percent) occurred in Hawaii, and reductions 
ranging from 10 to 25 percent were shown in Florida, Maryland, 
Michigan, Oregon, South Carolina, and Tennessee. With the 
possible exception of Oregon, defense contracts and construction have 
strongly stimulated employment in all these States. In 11 States 
benefit payments issued in December were lower than in any other 
month of 1940. 

Approximately 3,000,000 weeks of unemployment were compen- 
sated during the month, an increase of 2.8 percent from November. 
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More than 2,600,000, or 88 percent, of all weeks of unemployment 
compensated were for total unemployment. Weeks of partial and 
part-total unemployment numbered 347,000, a decline of 4.5 percent 
from the previous month. Fewer weeks of partial and part-total 
unemployment were reported by 23 States. Among the States in 
which weeks of partial and part-total unemployment comprise a 
substantial proportion of all weeks compensated, declines of 25 percent 
or more in the number of weeks of partial and part-total unemploy- 
ment compensated occurred in Florida, Indiana, Maryland, and 
Virginia; Delaware, on the other hand, reported an increase of 43 
percent over November. 


Beneficiaries 

Although the number of claimants receiving first benefit payments 
exceeded those exhausting benefit rights by 51 percent, there was a 
further decline in benefit recipients in December. The average 
number of claimants receiving benefits in December declined 1.4 
percent from November to 667,000, the low point of the year and the 
sixth successive monthly decrease since June. In general, States 
showing declines were concentrated in the Great Lakes and South- 
east and Gulf areas. Fewer recipients were reported in 24 States, 
with the sharpest reductions of more than 28 percent shown for 
Florida, Hawaii, and South Carolina. Defense construction activities 
and increasing employment in Florida winter resorts and in South 
Carolina textile mills contributed to the decreases in these States. 
Declines ranging between 10 and 16 percent were shown in 7 other 
States, and 9 of the 15 leading industrial States reported fewer benefit 
recipients than in November. In 15 States, the average number of 
benefit recipients was the lowest for the year. On the other hand, 
increased recipients were reported by 27 States, the majority of them 
located west of the Mississippi. Increases of more than 50 percent 
were reported by Minnesota and South Dakota, and of more than 35 
percent by Idaho, Montana, and North Dakota. Continued seasonal 
curtailment in canning, construction, and logging operations contrib- 
uted to the rises in most of the’ States reporting increased recipients 
during December. 


Statistics of Operation 


Table 1 shows the continued claims, the weeks compensated, and 
the benefits paid, by States, for the month of December 1940. Table 2 
shows the weekly trend of continued claims, by States, from November 
23 to December 28, 1940. 
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TasLe |.—Continued Unemployment Compensation Claims! Received, Weeks Com 


pensated, and Benefits Paid, by States, December 1940 


[Data reported by State agencies, corrected to Jan. 23, 1941] 





Claimants for benefit ! 


Weeks compensated 












































Type Type of unemployment 
Social ee region ; ei f et dein dtia S Sb Se 
an tate 
| Number Number Partial | 
| Waiting | Compen- | Total | 224 part- | Partial 
| period | _ sable total com-| only ? 
| bined 2 
Total. | 3,002, 817 | | 824, 606 | 3, 168, 211 | 2, 976, 330 | 2, 629, 571 | 346,750 | 
Region I: 
Connecticut | 35, 321 10, 495 24, 826 24, 704 20, 014 ~ 4, 690 (5) 
Maine... 45, 002 5, 254 39, 748 39, 465 30, 466 8, 999 8, 110 
Massachusetts __ - 239, 102 27, 693 211, 409 184, 527 153, 201 31, 326 29, 883 
New yo . | 27, 524 6, 279 21, 245 21, 740 12, 748 8, $92 (5) 
Rhode Island___. } 34, 473 9, 501 24, 972 24, 972 20, 921 4, 051 . 
Vermont... 9, 852 2, 946 6, 906 6, 545 5, 834 711 2 
— - 7 :: New York 687,426 | 142, 965 544, 461 504, 507 504, 507 (2) (2 ) 
Region 
“albeit. yee &, 001 1, 160 6, 841 6, 798 4, 605 2, 193 2, 071 
New Jersey. ._- 146,760 | 48,073 98, 687 90, 957 90, 957 (2) (2) 
oe . | $21,789 | 94, 653 227, 136 193, 374 193, 374 (2) (?) 
Region : 

Sist. of Columbia , | 20, 873 2, 904 17, 969 17, 848 16, 817 1, 031 (5) 
Maryland_. 45, 916 4, 642 41, 274 35, 307 27, 999 7, 308 7, 112 
North Carolina... 53 | 68, 737 12, 554 56, 183 49, 847 47, 267 2, 580 2, 157 
0 RS 44, 335 6, 175 38, 160 35, 040 29, 448 5, 592 4, 493 

: aw: Virginia. ___- 37, 085 9, 454 27, 631 24, 868 24, 582 6 286 (5) 
tegion 
Kentucky... 28, 021 4, 323 23, 698 44, 305 36, 053 8, 252 (5) 
Michigan. ....... 103, 741 18, 974 84, 767 66, 303 62, 903 3, 400 (5) 
ET 209, 007 60, 973 148, 034 | 7 137,209 | 7 112,292 7 24,917 (3) 
Region VI: 
Tilinois__. 255, 638 38, 592 217, 046 231, 842 154, 368 77, 474 60, 427 
| 59, 145 12, 946 46, 199 46, 123 36, 86 9, 255 (5) 
aa 44, 079 16, 021 28, 058 24, 836 21, 305 3, 531 1, 990 
Region VII: 

"A labama 56, 569 11, 456 45,113 47, 084 44, 721 2, 363 1, 390 
“rer 38, 410 7, 543 30, 867 30, 546 25, 329 5, 217 (5) 
Georgia. ......_.- 45, 855 9, 292 36, 563 37, 374 35, 059 2,315 1, 300 
M ississi 26, 034 4, 857 21,177 19, 376 17, 755 1, 621 873 
South eg 28, 001 4, 885 23, 116 20, 645 18, 091 2, 554 932 
ion Vit peodbatbin ol 70, 463 10, 749 59,714 46, 762 41, 839 4,923 1, 960 

Region 1 | 
; a a 41,460 | 15,395 26, 065 27, 325 23, 204 4, 031 878 
Minnesota_- 85, 615 15, 840 69, 775 74, 250 70, 374 3, 876 (5) 
Nebraska. a» 18, 484 3, 610 14, 874 15, 057 13, 608 1, 449 645 
North Dakota__. Bay Fe 7, 361 1, 389 5, 972 4. 767 4, 497 270 61 
ae ere.--- atlas 6, 342 2, 034 4, 308 4,125 3, 964 161 (5) 
Region ; 
Arkansas..........- 35, 511 9, 737 25, 774 25, 774 23, 948 1, 826 122 
Kansas...................| 28,106] 12,183 15, 923 16, 133 14, 147 1, 986 1, 094 . 
Missouri__.......- 106, 072 36, 676 69, 396 | 74, 140 51, 648 22, 492 17, 336 2 
, —— 35, 653 8, 438 27, 215 27, 181 22, 750 4, 431 695 ‘ 
tegion X: % 

“Totlsians 70,042 | 13,365! 56,677 55, 541 50, 194 5, 347 | (5) re 
New Mexico. ..........- 12, 439 1, 944 | 10, 495 10, 602 9, 924 678 282 5 
faba quascduecscbeaoday San 14, 049 106, 032 77, 444 65, 370 12, 074 (5) 

Region . 

yi dafig: Gi ph th 8 11, 098 2, 935 8, 163 8, 168 7, 605 563 27 
RET SS 28, 752 4, 482 24, 270 23, 880 21, 685 2, 195 1, 377 
IRL 3. hs ve ceansns | 21, 197 5, 545 15, 652 12, 210 11, 622 (5) 
TE NESE hy 28, 275 6, 211 22, 064 20, 665 20, 665 (2) (2) 

. | ES ee 18, 182 3. 977 14, 205 12, 990 11, 708 1, 282 246 
Wreeee Si eas 7, 462 1, 801 5, 661 5, 485 4, 885 600 189 
Region XII: 
oO alifornia ee nr ee | 463,627 | 60,230 403, 397 380, 815 331. 853 48,962 | 34,121 
Oho <ceds seccecusks 9, 276 1, 467 7. 809 7, 792 7, 188 604 305 
Oo Sr Sa 21, 386 3, 077 18, 309 16, 577 14, 024 2, 553 1, 873 
Washington... .. 72,295 | 12,506 59, 789 58, 952 | 52, 076 6, 876 (5) 
Territories: 
Pi dtdecedds cseccce 2, 959 768 2, 191 | 1, 812 | 1, 696 | 116 | 0 
i iterle satcuse ~0astern 3, 083 | 68S 2, 395 | 1,741 | 1, 523 | 218 | 194 





See footnotes at end of table. 
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laste 1.—Continued Unemployment Compensation Claims! Received, Weeks Com- 
, and Benefits Paid, by States, December 1940—Continued 


Benefits paid 








Type of unemployment | Monthand year | Amount of 
. p | benefits first | benefits since 
Amount 3 | Partial and Partial | payable first payable 4 
Total | part-total | only ? 
| combined 2 | 


Social Security Board | 
region and State 








\$28, 597, 649 | $2, 272, 185 |-.------. __.....|$1, 344, 300, 481 
oO ~_————— - —— ——_—_—_ a a 





Region I: | 
Connecticut 198,709 | 27,844) (*) | January 1938__.| 22, 555, 768 
Maine 203, 843 | 48, 368 | $43,549 |.....do___. 11, 030, 909 


Massachusetts 775,192 | 1,600,749 | 173, 152 | 163,701|-- do --| 77, 903,329 
New Hampshire 111, 619 46, 652 | ) — — 6, 586, 332 


Rhode Island_..__-.- 236, 756 19, 684 oo 22, 944, 685 
Vermont............-- 55, 310 51, 874 | 3, 430 | —_— 2, 309, 504 
Region 3 New York 5, 975, 857 975, 857 | (2) | St eee 266, 454, 684 
Region 4 
eg = 40, 704 10, 310 | January 1939__. 1, 553, 902 
New Jersey -_..--.-. | 5 883, 895 | (2) ae at 30, 875, 001 
a aoe SEPP | 2,135, 956 135, 956 | (2) January 1938 170, 416, 277 
Region LV: | 
Dist. of Columbia _- __| 212, 390 200, 226 11, 089 do_. 5, 203, 900 
Marylan . 300, 520 259, 183 | 41,311 : do__. 22, 553, 241 
North Carolina. ___. --| 226, 447 219, 186 7, 138 ae 17, 176, 382 
Virginia. ____ ~=2------] 275, 427 244, 847 | 30, 530 ' sidhat ace : 15, 986, 471 
West Virginia_._______| 208, 317 206, 203 | 2114 _...do 20, 208, 521 


326, 156 284, 687 40, 443 January 1939 9, 624, 786 
F 758, 288 739, 136 19, 152 July 1938. _____ 104, 211, 540 
7 1, 256, 573 , 138, 663 7 117,910 January 1939__.| 7 48, 251, 313 


2,616,553 | 2036,071 | 575. 298 July 1939_____ 60, 355, 443 
437, 222 387, 957 49, 041 ) April 1938____ 35, 964, 565 
259, 543 236, 213 23, 330 July 1936 19, 606, 001 


304, 544 292, 375 | 11, 946 January 1938 _. 17, 180, 398 
296, 076 257, 078 | 38, 998 (5) January 1939__. 9, 872, 631 
; y F 246, 097 237, 085 9,012 Oe ms 7, 674, 831 
Mississippi -- --....... 124, 307 115, 860 8, 417 April 1938____. 5, 059, 094 
South Carolina-___- ail 135, 788 123, 931 11,77 July 1938____._- 5, 213, 404 

328, 885 307, 139 21, 746 January 1938 __. 16, 902, 863 


247, 799 224, 981 22, 506 July 1938___.__- 11, 797, 309 
. 766, 301 717, 947 48, 354 January 1938 __. 25, 506, 102 
eeceasese-s-- 138, 452 127, 643 10, 809 January 1939__- 3, 143, 301 
North Dakota. -__. 47, 104 45, 033 2,071 me. a aaa 1, 163, 887 
South Dakota._._____. 30, 287 1, 128 ; 767, 846 
Region IX: 

k 150, 429 6, 994 Saale 4, 793, 611 
131, 233 13, 165 sein awe 4, 314, 854 
475, 959 121, 316 res: “ReeRTes 12, 720, 280 
223, 781 28, 074 December 1938 8, 020, 146 





459, 679 37, 616 January 1938 ___ 16, 672, 213 
89, 744 4, 942 December 1938 . 2, 449, 333 
556, 217 60, 924 (5) January 1938 __- 29, 958, 146 


82, 456 4, 194 A al 4, 734, 217 
222, 432 | 17, 326 January 1939. 7, 634, 630 
132, 570 | 4, 662 Septem ber 1938 4, 573, 124 
226, 816 | (2) July 1939_______| 3, 912, 438 
127, 348 8, 590 f January 1938 ___| 5, 820, 831 
63, 522 | 5, 836 January 1939___| 2, 372, 669 


5, 249, 874 805,038 | 439,623 January 1938 _- 127, 238, 865 
102, 458 96, 468 5, 990 72 | January 1939___ 1, 932, 792 
197, 212 177, 376 19, 464 | January 1938...| 14,058,722 
724,470 | 666, 965 | 57, 505 (5) January 1939.._| 15, 599, 430 


26, 405 25, 243 | 1, 162 jj ee SS eee 877, 002 
Ee Bi dn aint ol 13, 922 12, 680 | 1, 242 | Ft “ee 562, 958 


'I. e., certification that the claimant has completed a waiting-period week or a compensable period 
(usually a calendar week or 7-day period). " aint ; 

? Benefits for partial and part-total unemployment are not provided by State law in Montana, New York, 
and Pennsylvania. In New Jersey provision for such payments is not effective until A pril 1, 1941. 

$ les supplemental payments, not classified by type of unemployment. 

* Adjusted to exclude returned and voided benefit checks except for December. 

5 Data for partial unemployment included with data for part-total unemployment. . 

* Payments for part-total and partial unemployment are made for benefit periods of 1 quarter. The 
number of weeks represented by each such payment is determined by dividing the amount paid by the 
claimant’s benefit rate for total unemployment. 

’ Figures for December exclude 1 payment amounting to $4 arising from recalculation of weekly benefit 
amounts and 9 payments for 21 weeks amounting to $236 for payment of miners’ claims resulting from labor 
dispute in 1939. Both amounts, however, are included in benefits since first payable. 
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Tasie 2.—Trend of Weekly Continued Claims' Received for All Types of Unemploy. 
ment,’ by States, for Weeks Ending in December 1940 


[Data reported by State agencies, corrected to Jan. 22, 1941] 
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Social Security Board region | 


Novem- 
ber 








and State 


Michigan... ___. 
Ohio | ee 
Illinois... 
Indiana ahanlen 
Wisconsin. ___. 
ion VII: 
Alabama. .. 
IS: Seer 
CR odnd4ngnbecbes ake 
Mississippi. - - -- 
South Carolir 
Tennessee _ - 

Region VIII: 
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Dist. of Columbia. -._-. 
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and partial unemployment. 
partial and part-total unemployment are not provided by State law in Montana, 


Jersey, New York, and Pennsylvania. 


certification that the claimant has completed a waiting-period week or a compensable period! 
dar week or 7-day period). 


3’ Computations based on whole numbers. 


2 Includes claims for total, part-total, 


‘ Benefits for 


1T.e., 


(usually a calen 
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Summary for 1940 


Record operations marked unemployment-compensation activities, 
in spite of the higher level of industrial activity and employment pre- 
vailing during the year. Claims certified for benefit in 1940 totaled 
67,000,000, and benefit payments totaled more than $520,000,000, as 
compared with 57,000,000 claims and $430,000,000 in benefit payments 
in 1939. For the 49 jurisdictions which paid benefits throughout 
both 1939 and 1940, payments in 1940 represented an increase of 15 
percent over 1939. Among the factors which contributed to the 
increases in claims and payments, despite improved employment 
conditions in 1940 and the cessation of benefit payments to railroad 
workers after July 1, 1939, were (1) full 12-month benefit-payment 
operations by the 18 States which began benefit operations in January 
1939; (2) higher base-period earnings in 1939 which led to larger benefit 
amounts and longer duration in 1940; (3) liberalization of some State 
laws with respect to duration, calculation of the weekly benefit 
amount, and maximum and minimum amounts. 

New monthly highs were reached in July when 7,300,000 continued 
claims were received in State local offices and $55,700,000 in 
benefit payments was disbursed to unemployed workers. Approxi- 
mately 51,000,000 weeks of unemployment were compensated during 
1940, of which 46,000,000 weeks, or 91 percent, were for total unem- 
ployment. 

The average number of benefit recipients increased steadily from 
877,000 in January to 1,095,000 in March, since many claimants began 
new benefit-years from January on. There was a temporary recession 
in April, which largely reflected the serving of required waiting periods 
by many claimants in States initiating uniform benefit-years. The 
full effect of this latter development was reflected in each of the next 
3 months when total recipients went up to more than 1,200,000. 
After the all-time peak of 1,300,000, reached in June, the number of 
recipients declined continuously to the 1940 low of 667,000 in De- 
cember. In large measure, this 6-month decline represented the 
cumulative effect of the defense program on industrial employment 
and also the exhaustion of benefit rights on the part of many claimants. 


POPOOOOR 


COMPENSATION FOR DISABILITY FROM COTTON- 
MILL ASTHMA IN GREAT BRITAIN 


PAYMENT of compensation or disablement benefit in the case of 

male workmen who have died from, or have become totally and per- 

manently incapacitated for work as the result of, the respiratory 
295035—41——_8 
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disease known as byssinosis (card-room asthma), was provided {,) 
in an act ' passed in Great Britain, November 20, 1940. 

Byssinosis, a disease which is caused by cotton particles and pr. 
duces chronic bronchitis complicated by asthma, is prevalent amon: 
operatives in the card rooms of cotton mills. The disease had no: 
been scheduled before as one of the industrial diseases covered by th 
Workmen’s Compensation Acts, because of difficulty in determining 
whether these patients were suffering from an occupational diseasc. 
A committee was appointed to determine whether or not an equitab). 
scheme could be devised to provide compensation for persons disable! 
by this respiratory disease after employment for a substantial period i: 
card rooms or certain other parts of cotton-spinning ‘mills. Th: 
committee’s report was published in March 1939. It had reached th. 
conclusion that where there was total incapacity after not less tha: 
20 years’ work, a medical board should be able to decide whether th: 
disease was occupational. Proposals for compensation, which hai 
been worked out in detail, were submitted to employers and workers 
and were substantially agreed upon. 

The act provides for the payment of compensation and supplemen- 
tary allowances, in accordance with the scales prescribed by the Work- 
men’s Compensation Acts, 1925 to 1940, by employers of male work- 
men who are certified to have been employed for periods amounting in 
the aggregate to not less than 20 years in cotton card rooms or other 
specified parts of factories engaged in the spinning of raw cotton, and 
to have died from, or become totally and permanently incapacitated 
for work, as the result of byssinosis. The law also provides that on 
the date the first compensation scheme comes into operation, the 
Secretary of State may establish a system to provide benefits for 
workmen who had become permanently and totally incapacitated 
from the disease prior to the enactment of the act. The law does not 
apply to Northern Ireland. 


PPPSPPOOSE 


NEW UNEMPLOYMENT-INSURANCE LAW IN 
NORWAY 


THE compulsory unemployment-insurance system in Norway estab- 
lished by a law of June 24, 1938,” effective July 3, 1939, was abolished 
by the deputy Cabinet member in charge of the Department of Social 
Affairs, with the approval of the Reich Commissioner for occupied 
Norway, and new regulations were issued in a decree dated November 
15, 1940.2 The new law became effective 3 days later. 





1 Great Britain, Parliament, Workmen’s Compensation and Benefit (Byssinosis) Act, 1940 (3 & 4 Geo. 6), 
London; Report from George Tait, United States consul, Manchester, England. 

2 See Monthly Labor Review, January 1939. 

+ Data are from report and translation of the law, by Ethel B. Fijelle, clerk, United States consulate, Oslo. 
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The principal changes in the new law are an increase in the com- 
\ined contribution by employers and employees from 0.36 krone to 1 
:rone for the different wage classes under the 1938 law to 0.40 krone 
(0 2.80 kroner under the present law. The benefits under the earlier 
law ranged from 1.40 kroner to 4 kroner while under the present law 
they range from 0.80 krone to 3 kroner for persons without dependents 
and from 0.80 krone to 4 kroner for persons with dependents. The 
benefit period has been reduced from 15 weeks to 12 weeks in any 
|2-month period and the waiting period has been extended from 6 
days to 12 days. The age limit for dependents, which was 15 years, 
was raised to 16 years by the new law. 


Coverage 


Insurance against unemployment is compulsory for all persons sub- 
ject to compulsory sickness insurance, i. e., all persons in public or 
private employment who receive wages or remuneration consisting 
wholly or partly of cash, and whose income does not exceed a specified 
amount. Those excluded from the system include workers in agri- 
culture, forestry, shipping, whaling and fishing, domestic service, 
home work, work of an independent nature, and temporary work not 
exceeding 15 weeks; agents, salesmen, etc., whose salaries are based on 


sales; and persons receiving only free board and lodging in remuner- 
ation for work, or who receive less than a specified amount a year. 


Contributions 


For the purpose of fixing the contributions, employees are divided 
into six wage classes. The combined contributions of employer and 
employee, for classes 1 and 2, are 0.40 and 0.80 krone, and for classes 3 
to 6, 1.20, 1.70, 2.30, and 2.80 kroner per week. One-half of the total 
contribution is deducted by the employer from the wages of the in- 
sured person and is paid by the employer with his own portion, for 
the same period and at the same time that the sickness-insurance con- 
tribution is paid. Contributions are payable on an entire calendar 
week, without regard to the day of the week on which the insurance 
begins or ends. 

Payments are made in each locality to the local unemployment fund. 
The municipality handling the insurance will contribute for each fiscal 
year one-tenth of the amount of contributions. This contribution is 
based on estimates, and one-half is payable within 4 months after the 
expiration of the first half of the fiscal year and the remainder within 
4 months after the expiration of the year. Payments by municipalities 
will not be required prior to June 30, 1942, the contribution for the 
intervening period being paid by the State, with, however, authori- 
zation to distribute the payments over a period not to exceed 6 years. 
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Ten percent of the income of the fund (contributions plus payment; 
by the municipality) will be paid to a State reserve fund, and the Stat. 
will contribute to such reserve fund an amount equal to that paid b, 
the municipality. | 


Benefits 


The benefits include a daily cash benefit, traveling and remova! 
expenses, and assistance in learning a new trade or obtaining a new 
means of livelihood. The daily cash benefit varies according to the 
wage classification, and ranges from 0.80 krone to 3 kroner for workers 
without dependents and from 0.80 krone to 4 kroner for workers with 
dependents. In addition, a benefit of 0.30 krone per day is payable 
for each dependent child under 16 years of age. The total cash 
benefit may not exceed 80 percent of the daily wage which determines 
the allocation of the worker to his wage class. Daily cash benefits 
are not payable for Sundays. 

In order to be eligible for benefits, an insured worker must be 
capable of work, not unemployed through his own fault, must have 
applied for work at the official labor-distribution office in his district, 
and have worked in insurable employment for at least 45 weeks within 
the 4 years preceding the claim for benefit. Benefit is payable for 
not more than 12 weeks in a 12-month period, but may not be paid 
for more than one-third of the number of weeks for which contribu- 
tions were paid in the year preceding the claim, or one-third of the 
number of weeks for which contributions have been paid in the pre- 
ceding 3 years, less the number of weeks for which benefits have been 
received during the 4 years preceding the claim. After the maximum 
benefit has been paid to an unemployed person, a new qualifying 
period is required of not less than 15 weeks’ insurable employment 
within the period of 2 years immediately preceding the new claim. 
The waiting period before the payment of benefit is 12 days not in- 
cluding Sundays, but only 6 days if the insured has a dependent 
spouse or dependent children. The continuity of unemployment is 
not interrupted by periods of temporary employment which do not 
last more than 12 days, but benefit and earnings in any calendar 
week may not exceed 1% times the highest benefit that would have 
been payable for full unemployment. An insured person working 
shorter hours and receiving smaller wages as a result of limited indus- 
trial operations, is entitled to partial benefits, but reduced working 
hours must have been in effect for more than 12 working days before 
such benefits are granted. Traveling and removal expenses are pay- 
able up to a maximum of 4 weeks’ daily cash benefits if the insured 
person is assured of work for a long period at the new assignment. 
Assistance may be given an insured person for the purpose of entering 
a vocational school, if there is need of labor in the new trade in ques- 
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tion or if there is little possibility that he will find employment in his 
former trade and it is more or less certain that such aid will result 
in permanent employment. The maximum benefit for this purpose is 
an amount equal to 30 weeks’ daily cash benefit. Partial benefits 
are payable for part-time work in excess of 12 days. 

Benefits will not be paid to insured persons who are out of work 
because of misconduct or have given up work without good reason, nor 
to those who refuse vocational training. Also, persons who refuse to 
accept work offered by the labor-distribution office* which is con- 
sidered suitable. Those in Labor Service, are not entitled to benefit, 
nor are persons who are receiving @ pension, or wages or arrears of 
wages. 


Reporting of Restricted Industrial Operations and Unemployment 


Establishments subject to unemployment insurance, which employ 
20 workers or more, must report to the district labor-distribution office 
when notice of dismissal is to be given to at least one-fourth of the 
employees. 

Applications for employment are made to the official district labor- 
distribution office, and persons seeking employment must appear in 
person at the office at least twice a week during the period of unem- 
ployment. If an insured person secures work, or any change occurs in 
the basis on which the benefits are granted, it must be reported to the 
office within 3 days. 

Administration 


The unemployment insurance fund is administered by the Direc- 
torate for Labor Distribution and Unemployment Insurance, under 
the control of the Department of Social Affairs. The State Unem- 
ployment Council, consisting of the Director of Labor Distribution and 
Unemployment Insurance, acting as chairman, and four members, 
with alternates, appointed by the Department of Social Affairs, acts 
in an advisory capacity tothe Directorate. The Council holds meet- 
ings at such times as the Director specifies, and representatives from 
various districts may be called to attend the meetings. Administra- 
tive expenses of the Directorate and Council are borne by the State. 
The head of each municipal labor-distribution office acts as the head 
of the unemployment-insurance fund in his municipality. 


Settlement of Disputes 


Insured persons who are dissatisfied with decisions made by the 
head of the local labor-distribution office or the manager of the unem- 
ployment-insurance fund, regarding contributions or benefits, may- 





4 See p. 595 of this issue. 
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appeal the question to the unemployment committee. Decision 
made by the committee may be further appealed to the head of th. 
district labor-distribution office, who is required to place the matter 
before the advisory council of that office. Decisions by the distric: 
office, if considered of sufficient importance, may be carried to th. 
Directorate for Labor Distribution and Unemployment Insurance 
which body may place them before the Unemployment Council 
An agreement must be reached with the authority handling the cas 
before the complaint can be considered discharged. Complaints must 
be made within 2 weeks from the day the person in question is noti- 
fied of the decision. 


Supplementary Insurance 


According to the decree, unemployment funds which have been 
approved in accordance with the law of August 6, 1915, regarding 
State and municipal contributions, may continue their operations for 
the time being, if permission has been obtained from the chief of the 
Department of Social Affairs. An approved supplementary fund 
may have only such members as are insured in accordance with the 
new regulations. Approved supplementary funds may receive from 
the State a contribution representing one-third of the amount of the 
supplementary benefits. In order to be approved, at least one-half 
of the supplementary fund’s income must be derived from contributions 
by members. Periodical statements of the operation of the funds must 
be made to the Directorate of Labor Distribution and Unemployment. 


Labor Projects 


The Directorate acts in an advisory capacity for the Department in 
matters pertaining to labor enterprises which are intended to reduce 
unemployment. In this connection the Directorate studies labor con- 
ditions, endeavors to improve working conditions, investigates the 
reasons for and the extent of unemployment, and institutes measures 
for its prevention or reduction. If there is a labor shortage, the Direc- 
torate will postpone such public projects as are not of immediate 
importance. Reports regarding the labor situation throughout the 
country, the public projects which may be begun should unemploy- 
ment arise, and the effect this may have on the labor situation, will be 
furnished by the Directorate. Any surplus in the unemployment- 


insurance fund may be used for labor projects intended to reduce 
unemployment. 





Social Security 
SOCIAL-INSURANCE LAW OF VENEZUELA 


\ COMPULSORY social-insurance system providing sickness and 
maternity insurance, and insurance against industrial accidents and 
occupational diseases, was established in Venezuela by a law! passed 
July 24, 1940. The law provides that after the necessary statistical 
and other information has been assembled the system shall be extended 
to cover the risks of old age, invalidity, death, and unemployment. 
it also provides that the Federal Executive is to designate the regions 
and enterprises which are liable to compulsory insurance and that this 
liability is to be extended to others as conditions permit. 


Coverage 


In general, the law applies to persons who perform services under a 
contract of employment or apprenticeship, whether express or implied, 
but for the present exempts employees in agriculture and stock-raising, 
home workers, domestic workers, temporary workers, those who work 
for two or more employers, and persons who work in public services or 
establishments. Persons who are definitely excluded from the insur- 
ance system are casual workers, members of the family of an employer 
living in his household, and employees whose normal remuneration 
exceeds a limit fixed by the Federal Executive, which shall be at least 
7,200 bolivars a year. The latter provision does not apply to risks 
other than sickness and maternity. 


Sickness and Maternity Insurance 


Insured persons are divided into wage classes for the assessment 
of contributions and the payment of benefits, a basic wage on which 
the computations are based being fixed in each class, 


CONTRIBUTIONS 


The insurance system will be financed by equal contributions by 
employers and employed persons, and the amount of the contribution 
will be fixed by the Federal Executive in the form of a percentage 
of the basic wage. The employer is required to pay the double con- 
tribution to the competent regional fund and is entitled to deduct 
the employees’ contributions from their wages. The administrative ex- 
penses of the system and the expenses incurred for medical supplies, 
and the expenses connected with the introduction of the system will 
be borne by the National Treasury. 





1 International Labor Office. Legislative Series, 1940. Venezuela, Act: Social Insurance. (Distributed 


in the United States by the Branch Office, International Labor Office, 734 Jackson Place, Washington, 
D.C.) 
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BENEFITS 


In the event of sickness the insured person is entitled to necessar\ 
medical and surgical care, and medicines and other therapeutic prod- 
ucts, and, if incapacitated for work, to a daily cash benefit payable for 
every day of the week except Sunday, beginning on the fourth day of 
incapacity. 

The maximum period for which cash and medical benefits may b. 
paid will be fixed by the Federal Executive, but this period may not 
be less than 26 weeks nor more than 52 weeks, reckoned from the first 
day on which cash benefit is paid. 

The maternity benefit to which an insured woman will be entitled 
includes the necessary obstetrical attendance and a daily cash benefit, 
equal to the daily benefit payable in case of sickness, for 6 weeks before 
and 6 weeks after confinement, if she abstains from work for pay during 
that period. 

A funeral benefit will be payable in case of the death of an insured 
person. 

Medical and surgical care may be extended to dependent members 
of an insured person’s family, but the Federal Executive may fix a 
limit to such services so that they shall not exceed a specified fraction 
of the cost of sickness and maternity insurance. The completion of 
& previous contribution period may be required for the receipt of such 
benefits. 


Industrial Accidents and Occupational Diseases 


Benefits in case of industrial accident and of occupational disease 
include medical and surgical care, drugs and other therapeutic 
requisites, and a daily cash benefit paid on the same basis as for sick- 
ness. If an insured person, on the expiration of the period fixed for 
the payment of the cash benefit, is still suffering from a reduction in 
earning capacity amounting to more than 5 percent, he will be entitled 
to compensation varying according to the degree of incapacity and 
fixed in conformity with the annual basic wage. However, if before 
the expiration of the benefit period it is determined that the incapacity 
is permanent and amounts to more than 5 percent, the daily cash 
benefit will be replaced by a pension based on the degree of incapacity. 
In case of total disability the insured person will be entitled to a 
pension equal to two-thirds of his annual basic wage, which may be 
increased up to a maximum of 2,400 bolivars a year in cases in which 
the injured person is unable to care for himself. 

The pension for partial disability of not less than 10 percent will be 
equal to two-thirds of the amount by which the basic wage has been 
reduced as a result of the injury, and if the incapacity is between 
5 percent and 10 percent a lump sum will be paid equal to three times 
the annual pension which would otherwise be due. 
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Pensions are payable in case of death from an industrial accident or 
occupational disease to the widow, or widower if incapacitated for 
work, and the children which may not in the aggregate exceed the 
amount which would have been due the deceased person for total 
disability. A funeral benefit is also paid. 

The employers pay the entire cost of the compensation system, the 
amount of their contributions being proportionate to the risks attach- 
ing to the different undertakings. The administrative costs will be 
borne by the National Treasury. 


Administration 


Sickness and maternity insurance will be administered in each region 
by a regional fund under the general supervision of the Central Social 
Insurance Institution. The regional funds will be financially autono- 
mous but may be required to contribute to a joint fund formed for the 
purpose of making up the deficit in any fund whose receipts are 
insufficient. 

The workmen’s compensation fund will be financially autonomous 
and will function for the entire country. It will be managed by the 
Central Social Insurance Institution, and the regional sickness insur- 
ance funds will administer the compensation system. This institution 
and the regional funds will each be administered by a tripartite body 
representing the Federal Executive, employers, and insured persons. 

Contributions and benefits become payable in each region as soon as 
the competent fund begins its operations, according to the law, and 
such funds shall be established within 6 months from the date on which 
the region concerned becomes subject to insurance. 

The right to claim cash benefit lapses after 1 year and the right to 
the grant of a pension lapses 5 years after the date on which the event 
giving rise to benefit occurred. In those regions of the country in 
which the act is in operation, the sections of the Labor Act which 
relate to compensation for industrial accidents and occupational 
diseases cease to apply. 
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' CONSUMERS’ COOPERATION IN 1940 


CONSUMERS’ cooperation, in 1940, had its most solidly successf. 
year in the 20-year period for which the Bureau of Labor Statistic: 
has records. Early reports from both retail and wholesale associa- 
tions indicate increased business as compared with 1939, and a satis- 
factory proportion showing earnings.’ The year was marked by 
notable advances in operating efficiency, by a modernization campaign 
resulting in great improvements in merchandising practices and 
appearance of premises, by the formation of several hundred new 
associations, and the expansion of services of existing ones. Perhaps 
the most significant development, from the long-term standpoint, 
was the great expansion of productive facilities either by the wholesales 
themselves or by separate organizations created to serve them. 

The outstanding event of the cooperative year was the twelfth 
biennial congress of the Cooperative League of the U.S. A., marking 
the twenty-fifth year since that organization was formed. This was 
the largest congress yet held. The League reported that 2,165 local 
associations with 1,115,500 members were affiliated with the regional 
associations which together comprise the national League. During 
the 2-year period 1939 and 1940, three cooperative oil refineries were 
established, five commercial fertilizer plants, a paint factory, a coffee- 
roasting plant, two feed mills, and two flour mills. Expansion had 
taken place not only in cooperative distribution of goods, but also in 
the “service” fields such as credit, burial, medical care, and insurance. 

Reviewing the 25 years’ operation of the League, its president 
noted the gradual disappearance of pseudo-cooperatives, the develop- 
ment of the various services of the League (accounting, education 
and training, insurance, etc.), and recommended the institution of 
measures for the protection of workers in cooperative employment, 
such as the encouragement of an industrial union to cover all coopera- 
tive employments, and the adoption of a system of “insurance, relief, 
and pensions.” 

Many times during the past two decades speakers at the cooperative 
congresses have emphasized the desirability of keeping cooperators’ 
money within the cooperative movement, to finance new facilities 





! Statistics of operation for_1940 willbe given in a later report. 
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and services, and in this way make the movement independent of 
outside help. Several regional finance or credit organizations have 
already been created. The 1940 congress of the League received a 
report by a committee—the result of 18 months’ study—outlining a 
plan for a cooperative finance association to operate on a national 
scale; and adopted a resolution urging the early establishment of 
such an association. 

Just preceding the congress two regional organizations were ad- 
mitted into membership in the League. These were the Southeastern 
Cooperative Education Association (Carrollton, Ga.) and Associated 
Cooperatives of Southern California (Los Angeles). Another action 
of significance in 1940 was the opening of an office in Washington, 
D. C., to house a division of research and information. 

Laws, decisions, rulings.—In the legislative field the most notable 
development was the passage by the Federal Congress of a consumers’ 
cooperative law for the District of Columbia. This is essentially a 
model act; it is broad enough in its terms to permit groups in other 
States to incorporate under it, and several had already done so by the 
end of the year. One of the first associations to take advantage of 
the act was Central States Cooperatives, Inc., formed by the amal- 
gamation of The Cooperative Wholesale and the Central States 
Cooperative League. 

The Federal Trade Commission ruled that the word ‘cooperative”’ 
belongs only to genuine cooperatives, and ordered two private mail- 
order firms to cease use of the word, in their names. 

The cooperative hospital bill which the Oklahoma Farmers’ Union 
has been sponsoring was introduced as an initiative petition at the 
general election, November 5, 1940. It failed of passage, although it 
received a plurality of 81,465 votes. The Farmers’ Union plans to 
submit it to thenext legislature and to demand a legislative referendum. 

Credit unions depart from Rochdale practice in that they return 
their earnings on shares, not on patronage. A bill introduced in the 
76th Congress of the United States would authorize credit unions 
chartered under the Federal Credit Union Act, which had voted at 
least a 3-percent return on shares, to pay patronage refunds to 
borrowers, in proportion to the amount paid by them in interest on 
their loans. Although this bill was never reported out of committee 
it is interesting as a step toward fully cooperative operation by 
credit unions. 

The Utah Supreme Court ruled (100 Pac. (2d) 571) that electricity 
cooperatives in that State are not subject to regulation as public 
utilities by the Utah Public Service Commission. The court pointed 
out that as the consumer and producer in the cooperative were ‘one 
and the same,” there was no conflict of interest and therefore no 
necessity for public regulation to protect the consumer. 
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The Bureau of Labor Statistics has a record of several hundred new 
associations handling groceries or petroleum products, formed in 1940 
In some sections of the country few new store or oil associations ar 
being formed, as the network of existing associations is sufficient to 
serve the territory. Thus the Nebraska Union Farmer, in its issu 
of February 28, 1940, remarked that ‘“‘the organization of new [dis- 
tributive] cooperatives in this State has almost ceased. * * * In 
the vast majority of the towns in Nebraska you will find a cooperativ: 
of some kind.”’ Similarly, a speaker at the Cooperative Congress 
noted that almost every trade area in Minnesota and Wisconsin can 
be served by distributive associations already existing. In such areas 
the expansion that is taking place is not in the formation of new gro- 
cery or petroleum associations but by the addition of new lines of 
goods or service departments by existing associations and by the for- 
mation of new associations to perform special services. A consider- 
able number of new service associations were formed in 1940. Speak- 
ers at the Cooperative Congress emphasized the possibilities inherent 
in the cooperative provision of new services, such as for medical care, 
banking, burial, etc. 

Since the starting of the Federal rural electrification program, the 
number of local electricity associations has grown from the 50-odd 
pre-REA associations to over 600. Along with this has naturally 
gone an increasing demand for all sorts of electrically driven machinery 
and appliances for both farm and home. Thus local distributive asso- 
ciations, in areas where an electric cooperative has been formed, have 
logically added an electrical-appliance department to the store. 

Locker plants (a considerable proportion of which are cooperative) 
which provide cold-storage space have grown up rapidly in rural 
areas in the past few years. The United States Department of Agri- 
culture reports that in July 1940 there were altogether 2,870 such 
plants, over a third of which were in the Middle West. 

Reports of the formation of three new burial associations in 1940 
came to the attention of the Bureau of Labor Statistics. These were 
in Iowa, Minnesota, and Wisconsin. One of these will serve an area 
of two counties and another three counties. If requests for informa- 
tion coming to the Bureau may be regarded as an indication, an addi- 
tional number of new funeral associations may be expected in 1941. 
Discussion at the 1940 meeting of the Northwest Burial Association— 
a State-wide federation of burial cooperatives in Minnesota—indi- 
cated that cooperative production of caskets for these associations is 
under consideration. 

Cooperators in a number of places are manifesting an increasing in- 
terest in moderate-cost cooperative housing, and scattered associa- 
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tions during 1940 completed more than 150 houses.2 A considerable 
number of farmers’ cooperative purchasing associations now handle 
building materials for use on the farm. At the Cooperative Congress 
a cooperative official interested in the development of cooperative 
housing emphasized the advisability of greater cooperative wholesal- 
ing of lumber. It was his opinion that, by moving the lumber directly 
from the mill to the housing project, 10 percent could be saved on the 
lumber. 

The year 1940 produced some rather interesting new cooperative 
enterprises. In California, migratory workers living in three camps for 
migrants formed cooperative associations to supply themselves with 
food and other necessaries. In Detroit local cooperators formed a 
cooperative boat club, purchasing for the use of the members a 
2-masted 24-foot ketch. In Washington, D. C., some 18 Federal 
employees banded together and purchased an airplane for their joint 
use. Several churches in Atlanta, Ga., formed a cooperative associa- 
tion, the purpose of which is to distribute motion-picture films on 
religious and educational subjects to the churches and other groups. 
A Minnesota association established its own tailor shop. The 1940 
meeting of another association in the same State authorized the erection 
of a cooperative movie theater. Greenbelt, Md., already has such a 
theater, and in Wisconsin a group has produced several plays on the 
cooperative basis. 

The year 1940 is also notable for perhaps the greatest architectural 
advance in cooperative history in this country. Acting on the prin- 
ciple that the ‘‘co-op”’ should be not the dingiest but the most attrac- 
tive business in a town, the Cooperative League, several of the whole- 
sales, and the Consumer Distribution Corporation have been urging 
local cooperative associations to modernize their premises with a view 
to improvement in both appearance and operating efficiency. A 
number of associations have borrowed money from the Consumer Dis- 
tribution Corporation for the purpose of remodeling new premises or 
those already occupied. A great many others have used their own 
funds to erect new stores or service stations and quite a number 
added an automobile-repair department. Some associations in the 
East and a few in the Middle West have put their stores on a self- 
service basis. 


Extension of Wholesale Services 


Various new services were undertaken by the wholesales during 
1940. Thus the mail-order service approved by the Ohio Farm Bureau 
Cooperative Association late in 1939 went into operation early in 
1940, selling work clothing, hosiery, bedding, and various household 





?For an account of these housing projects, see Monthly Labor Review, February 1941 (also available 
as Serial No. R. 1224). 
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furnishings. Two new auditing services were formed, as auxiliari:s 
to The Cooperative Wholesale (Chicago) and Pacific Supply Cooper,- 
tive (Walla Walla, Wash.). That even these services pay patronag: 
refunds is indicated by the fact that the Cooperative Auditing Servic: 
(an auxiliary of Midland Cooperative Wholesale, Minneapolis) wil! 
in April 1941 send out to patron associations refunds on their patronag: 
during 1935. This association, which is a $1-membership associatio: 
operates on a 5-year revolving-fund basis. 

Midland Cooperative Wholesale, originally an oil cooperativ: 
which branched out into the grocery field in 1938 and 1939, in 1940 
decided to handle also hardware and farm supplies. This step was 
undertaken, it was said, by the increasing difficulty experienced by th: 
retail cooperatives in obtaining these supplies from private whole- 
salers.* 

The Grange Cooperative Wholesale (Seattle) and Central Coopera- 
tive Wholesale (Superior, Wis.) both voted in 1940 to start new motor 
transport services. The trucks of the former association transport 
petroleum products to member associations, those of the latter all the 
various kinds of merchandise handled by the wholesale. A similar 
system was started in the winter of 1939-40 by the Ohio Farm Bureau 
Cooperative Association. The reason, of course, was to cut down one 
of the big items of operating expense in both local and wholesale 
activities. Consumers’ Cooperative Association (North Kansas 
City) which has been operating its own fleet of trucks since 1938 
emphasized in 1940 the savings made by these 21 trucks. 

Insurance.—Two of the wholesales—Midland Cooperative Whole- 
sale and Central Cooperative Wholesale—embarked upon a plan 
whereby the members of any affiliated local association will be able 
to purchase life insurance (as well as groceries, petroleum products, 
etc.) at the store or gas station. The new plan unites the facilities of 
the Cooperative Insurance Mutual (automobile insurance—Wisconsin ) 
with those of the Cooperators Life Association (life insurance—Min- 
nesota). A new (management) organization is formed, under the 
name ‘‘Cooperative Insurance Services,’ the common (voting) stock 
of which is to be held by both the local and the wholesale cooperatives. 
The two previously existing insurance associations retain their identity 
and the new association will act as the sales-promotion, financing, and 
coordinating agency. 


Finance and credit—The counsel of cooperative leaders, that the 
cooperative movement should provide its own capital, in order to make 
it independent of outside financing, and conversely to see to it that 
cooperative funds did not come under the control of outside organiza- 





3? Hardware Age estimated that in 1938 the wholesale consumers’ cooperatives sold about $8,000,000 of 
hardware—3 percent of the United States total for that year. 
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‘tions, possibly to be used against it, has begun to show results during 
the past few years. In 1939 the Indiana Farm Bureau Association 
bought a controlling interest in the Citizens State Bank at Beech 
Grove, Ind. At the end of the first year’s operation under the new 
arrangement it was announced that the year’s experience had “de- 
finitely established the feasibility of cooperative banking.’’ The 
members and patrons of the bank are drawn largely from four classes— 
cooperative wholesales, retail cooperatives, credit unions, and non- 
profit organizations. The board of directors includes one director from 
each group. 

The Ohio Farm Bureau Agricultural Credit Corporation, which had 
previously made loans to finance farmers’ purchases of equipment, 
extended its services to cover the purchase of automobiles. 

In order to enable members of local store associations to make in- 
stallment purchases of machinery, electrical appliances, and other 
high-priced commodities, Central Finance, Inc., was formed and 
financed by the joint action of the Central Cooperative Wholesale 
and the Workers’ Mutual Savings Bank, Superior, Wis., in the 
fall of 1940. By the end of the year, 54 purchase contracts totaling 
$4,637 had been financed by the credit organization. 

The Farmers’ Union Cooperative Credit Association, formed in 1938 
by the Farmers’ Union Central Exchange (South St. Paul) as a source 
of credit for local cooperatives, has 99 local associations as members, has 
accumulated capital of nearly $54,000, and had by the end of October 
1940 made loans to local oil cooperatives aggregating $45,900. 

The plan adopted at the 1940 Congress of the Cooperative League, 
for the establishment of a national finance association, has already 
been noted. 

The various insurance institutions connected with the cooperative 
movement are also using their surplus funds to finance the construc- 
tion of new buildings to house cooperatives, to modernize existing 
quarters, and in other ways assist in the development of local associa- 
tions. Thus, the Cooperative Insurance Mutual (a Wisconsin organ- 
ization) has since its organization, 4 years ago, lent $81,000 to coopera- 
tive associations in that State. 

Production by cooperatives —Although it is one of the tenets of Roch- 
dale cooperation, dating from the original pronouncement of the 
Rochdale (England) Pioneers, that the consumers’ cooperative move- 
ment shall as fast as possible reach back farther and farther toward 
the primary sources of supply, comparatively little had been done in 
this country until the past few years. The cooperative wholesales 
serving only farmers’ associations had carried out several signally 
successful ventures in the manufacture of fertilizer, saving their 
members thereby many millions of dollars. In 1939, however, the 
goods produced by the consumers’ cooperative wholesale associations 
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for the supply of their member associations amounted to only abou 
$5,000,000. 

A marked quickening of tempo, as well as a distinct broadening of 
the field of cooperative production, took place in 1940. Perhaps the 
most significant step was that taken by Consumers’ Cooperativ. 
Association in acquiring oil-bearing land in northwestern Kansas 
This association in 1938 went into the business of refining crude oi! 
and built a plant, the cracking department of which went into opera- 
tion January 23, 1940, and the topping department January 1, 1940. 
In 1939 it arranged for supplies from three petroleum fields and buil| 
a pipe-line system 70 miles long. 

Because of an attempt to prevent its obtaining sufficierrt supplies 
of crude oil in 1940, the association became an oil producer. In 
September 1940 it purchased a lease and a 26-percent interest in a 160- 
acre tract, with full producing and operating rights. The land 
already had one well in operation. By the end of 1940 four other 
wells had been drilled and come into production. It is expected that 
oil from this property will be able to supply about a tenth of the de- 
mands of the cooperative refinery, which in turn produces about 40 
percent of the requirements of CCA’s local members. 

Besides giving a degree of balance to a pure agricultural economy; that is, by 
bringing a new industry into a farming community which had been hard hit by 
drouth, the refinery and pipe line proved to be a business stimulant of great 
importance. There were 200 men employed at the peak of construction, and 
there has been regular employment since for between 75 and 80. Phillipsburg 
has enjoyed a housing development to care for these men and their families. 

In addition, the refinery and pipe line have proved to be helpful to every local coop- 
erativeinthearea. Consumersare now taking crude oil from their own wells, through 
their own pipe line to theirownrefinery. Afterward, the refined products are taken 
in co-op transpofts to local cooperative companies for distribution to the con- 
sumer—cooperative all the way. This is a thing which consumers in that terri- 
tory can see for themselves. Local cooperative companies are making capital 
of this fact in winning new members and new trade. Local companies not inter- 
ested in CCA’s program, or at least not members, have become enthusiastic 
members since the refinery and pipe-line development. New companies have been 
organized because of it. Actually, it has been a stimulant to the cooperative 
movement of the Middle West and to cooperative groups in other areas.‘ 


Consumers’ Cooperative Association has shown a steady advance 
into cooperative production, beginning with an oil-blending plant in 
1929, manufacture of grease in 1935, and of paint in 1937. The general 
manager believes that food products should be the next step. 

The Indiana Farm Bureau Association late in 1939 decided to build 
itself a refinery and this was opened early in May 1940. The topping 
plant, which cost $330,000, has a capacity of 2,500 barrels each 24 
hours. It obtains its supplies by pipeline from a field some 20 miles 
away but can also use oil brought by barge from Texas fields. A 





‘From 1940 report of the general manager of the association. 
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cracking plant is to be added later. A fertilizer manufacturing plant 
was built by the same association in 1940, to serve its member asso- 
ciations Which are said to distribute some 40,000 tons a year. The 
wholesale in September 1940 opened an assembly plant in which to 
produce tractors for farm use. 

United Cooperatives, an interregional wholesale composed of seven 
regional wholesales, took over from the Cooperative G L F Exchange 
(Ithaca, N. Y.) a paint factory in Alliance, Ohio, and began operations 
early in 1940. 

The Grange associations in Washington State replaced their coopera- 
tive flour mill, which had been destroyed by fire in 1939, with a new 
plant with 250-barrel daily capacity. The 1940 meeting of the Cen- 
tral Cooperative Wholesale voted to build an addition to the main feed 
mill in Superior and to investigate the feasibility of establishing a 
flour mill. 


Changes in Organizational Structure 


Completing a step which has been under consideration for several 
years, the local urban associations in Illinois, Indiana, Ohio, and 
southern Michigan voted to merge the two central associations in Chi- 
cago—the Central States Cooperative League (educational) and the 
Cooperative Wholesale. The new organization, Central States Coop- 
eratives, Inc., which went into operation officially January 1, 1941, 
has three committees handling, respectively, education, merchandis- 
ing, and finance. Each of the two original bodies becomes a depart- 
ment of the new organization, which was incorporated under the Dis- 
trict of Columbia Consumers’ Cooperative Act. Seven areas will be 
recognized in the territory of the association, each entitled to one or 
two delegates. ‘Trade area’ associations had already been formed 
in all but one of these areas and these are to be continued under the 
new arrangement. Central States Cooperatives will also have a youth 
section and a women’s section, taking the place, respectively, of the 
previous Central States Youth League and the Central States Women’s 
Cooperative Guild. 

A similar consolidation had been considered for the Eastern Coop- 
erative League and Eastern Cooperative Wholesale (Brooklyn). The 
matter had been debated in local associations and joint meetings 
since 1937. Final action was scheduled for a special meeting in Octo- 
ber 1940, at which time the delegates unexpectedly vetoed the pro- 
posed merger, voting 102 to 58 against it. The determining factor in 
this decision was the new emphasis on cooperative services (housing, 
insurance, medical care, etc.), and the apprehension that a new organ- 
ization combining educational and merchandising activities might 
concentrate on the latter, leading to neglect of the service associations 
and a consequent loss of interest by them. 


295035—41 9 
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In June 1940, Clusa Service, created some years ago to purchas. 
insurance and employee bonds for cooperatives, became a departme: 
of the Eastern Cooperative Wholesale. 


Cooperative Organization of College Students 


Increased interest on the part of students and greater integratio. 
of their organizations were noted. A “campus co-op”’ session was hel! 
in connection with the National Cooperative Congress, at which rep- 
resentatives were present from 13 midwestern colleges as well as from 
those in New Jersey, Missouri, and California. An informal organi 
zation, the National Committee on Student Cooperatives, has been in 
existence for several years. At the congress it was decided to organiz: 
on a more formal basis, after the pattern of the consumers’ movemen| 
proper. Under the new plan the National Committee will be composed 
of 6 members, each representing a region in which a regional educa- 
tional federation might be formed. Two such regional federations 
are already in existence—the Midwest Federation of Campus Co-ops 
(with headquarters in Chicago) and the Pacific Coast Student Coop- 
erative League (with headquarters in Berkeley). Following the Na- 
tional Congress, delegates from colleges in Iowa, Kansas, Missouri, 
North Dakota, and Texas met in North Kansas City and formed « 
third regional organization—the Central League of Campus Co-ops. 

In April and June, respectively, meetings of the student coopera- 
tives in California and the whole Pacific coast were held, at which the 
formation of campus co-ops and problems connected with such 
organizations were considered. 


Education 

Continuing and increasing interest in cooperative education was 
recognized by the Cooperative Congress as one of the prime essentials 
to the rapid and sound development of the cooperative movement. 
The wholesales and regional leagues have been paying greater and 
greater attention to this. At the convention of Consumers’ Coopera- 
tive Association (North Kansas City) the manager of the wholesale 
reported that 46 new “neighborhood councils” had been started dur- 
ing the year, bringing the total to 76. At the same meeting, the Man- 
ager of Central Cooperative Wholesale (Superior, Wis.) said that the 
typical CCW community with a cooperative association of 500 or 
more members, operating a feed warehouse, general store, and service 
station, would also have an educational committee, women’s coopera- 
tive guild, youth league, ‘‘cooperative juniors” organization, one or 
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more local cultural organizations, and 2 or 3 neighborhood discussion 
eroups, in addition to the local activities of the cooperative wholesale. 

Nearly all of the regional organizations not only carry on educational 
work designed to acquaint the members and the general public with the 
aims of the movement, but also give intensive training courses for 
persons desiring to work as clerks or managers in cooperative enter- 
prises. In addition there is Rochdale Institute, which is a national 
training school, holding two 3-month courses each year in food-store 
operation, medical economics, credit union organization, and general 
cooperative business and educational methods. The Institute has 
trained some 250 persons for service in the cooperative movement. 

A number of new educational federations were formed during the 
year, among them the Association of Cooperative Stores of Eastern 
Montana. The aim of this association is to pool the bargaining and 
buying power of the local associations in its territory, broaden their 
educational work, and foster the formation of new associations. 
Local associations in central Wisconsin formed the Indianhead 
Cooperative Federation. 


Labor Relations and Cenditions 


Definite efforts to promote and increase good feeling between, and 
joint action by, consumers’ cooperatives and labor organizations have 
been carried on for several years. A number of successful regional 
labor-cooperative institutes have been held in places as widely sep- 
arated as Massachusetts, Pennsylvania, Ohio, and Minnesota. Out 
of one of these has developed the Twin City League of Unions and 
Cooperatives. It has held a number of meetings at which both co- 
operative and labor leaders have lectured and the activities and aims 
of both movements have been described. In Wisconsin a farmer-labor 
label has been devised which is sponsored by the Wisconsin Federa- 
tion of Labor and the Farmers’ Equity Union. It may be used by 
any organization handling products produced by Farmers’ Union 
members, and processed and distributed by organized labor. It is 
reported that the Madison (Wis.) Consumers’ Cooperative, a milk- 
distributing association, was the first organization in Wisconsin to 
qualify. 

At Pelkie, Mich., the employees of the local cooperative store 
organized an association to foster efficiency and to provide means of 
collective bargaining with the association. 

A number of cooperatives signed collective agreements with unions 
of their employees during the year. Among these were the oil associa- 
tion at Wausau, Wis., and the wholesale and publishing association 
at Superior, Wis. The latter agreement provided for a closed shop. 
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Endorsements of Cooperative Movement 


Both the American Federation of Labor and the Congress «| 
Industrial Organizations, at their 1940 conventions, renewed their 
endorsement of the consumers’ cooperative movement and urge( 
unionists, as consumers, to join and take an active part in cooperatives 
Similar action was taken by the annual meeting of the Internation, 
Ladies’ Garment Workers’ Union. The Washington State Grang: 
included the improvement of cooperative marketing and purchasiny 
among the measures regarded by it as “‘keystones of agriculturs| 
prosperity.”” The Ohio Farm Bureau Federation urged ‘‘the develop- 
ment of cooperative business wherever practicable,” recommende:! 
study of cooperative medicine and hospitalization, and favored enact- 
ment of a general cooperative law ‘“‘permitting unlimited develop- 
ment and progress of cooperative activities.”’ 

The Pennsylvania Farm Bureau convention urged, as the ‘foremost 
imperative of the cooperative movement in America” the spreading o| 
cooperative philosophy among urban groups, emphasized the advan- 
tages of direct relations between farmer and urban cooperatives, and 
pledged the moral support of the Pennsylvania Farm Bureau to al! 
such ventures that were soundly organized. 

Likewise the National Grange, the National Farmers’ Union, ani 
the American Farm Bureau Federation at their annual congresses 
again endorsed the cooperative movement as a means of raising their 
members’ standard of living. 

The Nationl Farmers’ Union urged its members to continue to 
encourage and promote “the development of cooperative business 
institutions,” and recommended the formation of a committee to 
study and report on the possibilities of cooperative medical and 
hospital service. 

Other endorsements during the year included those of the Socialist 
Party, of the Federal Council of Churches of Christ in America, and of 
the various Democratic and Republican candidates for the Presidency 
of the United States. 


In New Jersey the president of the New Jersey Federation of 


Consumers’ Cooperatives was appointed to the Consumers Interstate 
Committee of the New Jersey Defense Council. 
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FEDERAL LABOR LEGISLATION, 1940 


THE record of Federal labor legislation during 1940 is significant for 
the measures that were introduced but failed of passage as well as 
for those finally enacted. The enactments included some extensions 
of the coverage of existing labor laws as well as many special provisions 
for national defense which affect the interests of workers. However, 
the Congress considered several far-reaching changes, including pro- 
posals to revise drastically the laws governing wage and hour stand- 
ards and labor relations. Likewise bills were introduced to give 
workers additional protection against such diverse menaces as labor 
spies and mining hazards. None of these latter measures was passed 
during the third session of the Seventy-sixth Congress. 

The most significant and controversial bills which were introduced 
but not passed dealt with amendments to the Fair Labor Standards 
Act, commonly referred to as the Wage and Hour Act, and with amend- 
ments to the National Labor Relations Act. Proposed amendments 
to the Wage and Hour Act were introduced but voted down in the 
House; amendmenits to the National Labor Relations Act passed the 
House but failed in the Senate. When the House Labor Committee 
introduced a bill proposing minor amendments to the Wage and 
Hour Act (the Norton Bill), two substitutes were introduced which 
included broad changes in the act. During the ensuing debate, many 
alterations were proposed from the floor of the House. When it 
became apparent that no majority vote could be reached on any of 
the proposals, the substitute amendments were voted down and the 
Norton Bill was referred back to the committee. The only change 
in the Wage and Hour Act was a separate amendment, noted subse- 
quently, which applied to Puerto Rico and the Virgin Islands. 

Efforts to amend the National Labor Relations Act culminated in 
a bill introduced by Congressman Smith, chairman of a committee 
which had been authorized at the previous session to investigate the 
National Labor Relations Board. Among other major changes, this 
proposed amendment would have limited the new board to judicial 
functions, while placing the power to prosecute cases in the hands of 
an administrator. This amendment passed the House, and hearings 
were held by the Senate Committee on Education and Labor, but the 
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latter took no action. The sponsors of the amendment were success- 
ful in securing a reduction in the appropriation for the Board and iy, 
enacting a specific mandate for the abolition of the Board’s Division 
of Economic Research. 

Just as bills seeking to revise and limit existing labor legislation 
failed of passage, so also were defeated several proposals for new kind. 
of legal protection to labor. A bill on oppressive labor practices, 
seeking to eliminate labor spies and to restrict the activities of privat. 
police, was sponsored by Senators LaFollette and Thomas afte: 
several years’ investigation of violation of civil rights of workers 
This measure did not advance beyond the Senate floor where it wa: 
drastically changed by the addition of numerous so-called “anti- 
alien’? amendments; for example, an amendment to forbid all em 
ployers from hiring Communist and Bund members and to limit th 
number of alien workers to 10 percent of any employer’s workiny 
force. 

A bill, supported by the United Mine Workers, to authorize the 
Secretary of the Interior to make annual inspections of coal mines for 
the purpose of improving safety conditions died in a House committee, 
after having passed the Senate. 








Defense Legislation 


THE DRAFT, CIVIL RELIEF, NEGOTIATED CONTRACTS 





All workers are affected directly or indirectly by the defense legisla- 
tion which was passed by the Seventy-sixth Congress. Chief among 
the defense measures was the Selective Training and Service Act ' 
(Public Act No. 783) which required all men between the ages of 21 
and 35, inclusive, to register and be liable for 1 year’s military train- 
ing and service. Not more than 900,000 men at any one time are 
to be in active training under this act, except in case of war. Of 
special import to workers is the provision in the act that any person, 
leaving a permanent position, who applies for reemployment within 
40 days after being relieved from military service and who is qualified 
to perform the duties of his former position shall be restored “‘to such 
position or to a position of like seniority, status, and pay,” unless the 
employer’s circumstances have so changed as to make it impossible 
or unreasonable to do so. As far as Federal employees are concerned, 
the act unqualifiedly states that all employees shall be restored to 
their same positions or positions of equal status and pay; regarding 
State and local government employees, the act declares it shall be 
the “sense of the Congress’”’ that they be restored to their same or 
equivalent positions. 





1 Described in Monthly Labor Review, October 1940 (p. 834). 
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Further protection against certain hardships caused by the shift 
from civil to military life is given by the Soldiers’ and Sailors’ Civil 
Relief Act (Public Act No. 861). This act establishes certain pro- 
tections, for those in military service, against the sudden eviction of 
their families, against lawsuits and against losses that would result 
from a failure to maintain installment payments or life-insurance 
premiums during the period of military service. Similar safeguards 
apply also to members of the National Guard inducted into the Army 
of the United States. 

The expanded volume of Government purchasing to meet the needs 
of national defense has increased the importance of the labor standards 
under which the work on Government contracts is to be performed. 
An aid to the maintenance of these labor standards is provided by 
Public Act No. 671, which authorizes the negotiation of Government 
contracts without the necessity of accepting the lowest competitive 
bid. This measure makes it possible for the Government, before 
the contract is awarded, to take into consideration the labor policies 
of a prospective contractor. 


HOURS AND OVERTIME PAY 


The matter of overtime on defense work was given the early atten- 
tion of the Congress. The general effect of the legislation adopted 
was to relax the former absolute legal restrictions on overtime but to 
maintain provisions for extra compensation for overtime. The first 
of these acts (Public Act No. 671) gave the President power to suspend 
any or all of the requirements of the Walsh-Healey (Public Contracts) 
Act which governs hours, wages, safety, child labor, and convict 
labor on contracts to furnish materials and equipment to the Govern- 
ment. At the same time it was provided that the regular hours for 
certain employees in the navy yards and the Coast Guard shall be 8 
hours a day and 40 hours a week, with time and a half for all overtime. 
This provision was applied not only to employees hired by the month, 
week, or day, but also to professional and supervisory workers and to 
certain craftsmen hired under the Classification Act of 1923. Almost 
identical provisions were made for the employees in the field services 
of the War Department and the field services of the Panama Canal 
(Public Act No. 873), and the same provision was adopted for the 
laborers and mechanics employed by the War Department in the 
manufacture or production of military equipment, munitions, or 
supplies (Public Act No. 703). 

With respect to private employees on defense contracts, Congress 
was faced with prior legislation that prohibited completely any work 
by laborers or mechanics in excess of 8 hours per day. These provi- - 
sions were suspended for the period of the national emergency insofar 
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as they related to persons engaged upon work covered by Army, 
Navy, and Coast Guard contracts (Public Act No. 671). To avoi| 
different rules of law on the building of ships for the Navy and for the 
Maritime Commission, the Congress passed a measure permittin: 
work in excess of 8 hours per day or 40 hours per week on contracts 
of the Maritime Commission (Public Act No. 831). That law 
however, provided for compensation at not less than one and one-ha|| 
times the basic rate of pay for all hours worked in excess of 8 per day 
or 40 per week, and expressly provided that it was not to be con- 
strued to modify any contracts between management and labor i) 
shipyards which provided for conditions more favorable to labor tha), 
the minimum provisions as to hours per day, hours per week; and over- 
time pay as provided in that act. Later, Congress incorporated into 
a Supplemental Appropriation Act (Public Act No. 781) the genera! 
substantive provision that lwork in excess of 8 hours per day re- 
quired by contractors on public works must be compensated at not 
less than one and one-half times the basic rate of pay. 

A special statute was enacted to govern the hours of work on the 
Wiota-Fort Peck Railroad in the State of Montana. That railroad is 
owned by the United States Government; hence its operation and 
maintenance were subject to the old 8-hour-no-overtime law governing 
all Federal public works. Congress excepted the road from the hours 


provisions of that law and made it subject to the general law governing 
the hours of work on common carriers (Public Act No. 608). 


ALIEN EMPLOYMENT LAWS ?” 


An early defense act (Public Act No. 671) imposes some limitation 
upon the employment of aliens in private industry. It provides that 
no aliens employed by a contractor in the performance of secret, con- 
fidential, or restricted Government contracts shall be permitted to 
have access to the plans or specifications, or the work under such 
contracts, or to participate in the contract trials, unless the written 
consent of the head of the Government department concerned has 
first been obtained. 

The Military Appropriation Act, 1941, and the current appro- 
priation acts for the War and Navy Departments require that all 
civilians employed in the skilled, technical, clerical, administrative, 
executive, or supervisory positions in the Canal Zone shall be citizens 
of the United States or of the Republic of Panama. The number of 
Panamanian citizens shall not exceed the number of citizens of the 
United States, but any person who shall have rendered 15 or more 
years of faithful and honorable service in the Canal Zone may be 
continued in his employment. 





? See also Monthly Labor Review, August 1940 (pp. 245-249), reprinted as Serial No. R.1159. Forarecent 
court decision on alien registration see page 659 of this issue. 
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The bar against aliens in Government employment, which has long 
been a rule of the Civil Service Commission and which has been in- 
sorted repeatedly into current appropriation acts to keep aliens out of 
non-civil-service jobs, was continued in the appropriation acts for this 
fiscal year (Public Act No. 442, Treasury and Post Office; Public Act 
No. 459, Executive Offices; Public Act No. 508, State, Commerce, and 
Justice; Public Act No. 602, District of Columbia; Public Act No. 640, 
Department of the Interior; Public Act No. 665, Labor and Federal 
Security). These acts contain the exception that aliens already in the 
service of the United States, who are eligible for citizenship and have 
filed a declaration of intention to become citizens or who owe allegiance 
to the United States may be continued in their employment. A 
special exemption was also repeated for a limited number of inter- 
preters in the Immigration and Naturalization Service in the absence 
of competent citizen interpreters. 

Aliens, as well as persons who advocate or are members of organi- 
zations which advocate the over hrow of the Government by force are 
excluded from all the relief and work projects under the Work 
Projects Administration (Public Res. No. 88) and the National Youth 
Administration (Public Act No. 665). 


HOUSING 


The Navy and War Departments and the United States Housing 
Authority were authorized to cooperate in providing dwellings on or 
near naval or military reservations, posts or bases, from any funds 
available to the USHA (Public Act No. 671). The Housing 
Authority was further authorized to provide housing in any localities 
where the President determines there is a shortage which may im- 
pede the defense program. The dwellings are to be rented to men with 
families who are enlisted, assigned to duty at posts or bases, or en- 
gaged in industries connected with the national defense program, at 
rentals within their financial reach. In addition, $100,000,000 was 
appropriated to the War and Navy Departments for defense housing 
on or near military or naval establishments or near privately owned 
defense-industry plants. The maximum average cost per unit, in- 
cluding all the necessary land, utilities, etc., was set at $3,500 (Public 
Act No. 781). 

The Federal Works Administrator was authorized (Public Act No. 
849) to provide housing for persons engaged in national defense ac- 
tivities, and their families, in areas where the President finds that an 
acute shortage of housing exists which would not be remedied by pri- 
vate capital. The Administrator is to fix fair rentals within the finan- 
cial reach of the persons engaged in national defense. Units in- 
the continental United States are not to exceed an average cost of 
$3,000 for building, exclusive of land, utilities, and certain other costs. 
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Elsewhere the average is not to exceed $4,000. Public Resoluti) 
No. 106 appropriated $75,000,000 for carrying out the purposes of 
this act and granted authority to incur additional obligations not ‘o 
exceed $75,000,000. 

Workers on defense housing are to be paid not less than the pro- 
vailing wages and not less than time and a half for all time in excess 
of 8 hours per day. 


Minimum-W age Legislation 


Most of the wage legislation enacted by the Congress in 1940 dealt 
with the application of existing legislation to areas outside continenta!| 
United States. The Fair Labor Standards Act was amended (Pu). 
Kes. No. 88) to allow the lowering of the legal minimum rates i) 
Puerto Rico and the Virgin Islands below those in effect in the United 
States. According to this amendment, the Administrator of thie 
Fair Labor Standards Act may appoint special committees compose! 
of residents of the Islands as well as the United States to determin: 
the appropriate minimum-wage rates, but such rates must not be so 
low as to give a competitive advantage to any industries of Puerto 
Rico or the Virgin Islands over any industry in the continental Unite: 
States. The amendment also gives the Administrator power to es- 
tablish piece rates for home workers on the Islands and “‘to prescribe 
the conditions under which employers, agents, contractors, and sub- 
contractors shall cause goods to be produced by home workers.” 
The rates for the continental United States apply to Puerto Rico and 
the Virgin Islands until substitute rates bave been made effective. 

The Davis-Bacon Act of 1931, which provides for the predeter- 
mination by the Secretary of Labor of prevailing wages to be paid to 
laborers and mechanics employed on construction contracts within 
the United States and the District of Columbia was extended to 
projects in Alaska and Hawaii (Public Act No. 633). All laborers 
and mechanics employed in the construction, operation, maintenance. 
or replacement of Boulder Dam were also required to be paid the 
prevailing rate of wages, but the settlement of disputes was referred 
to the Secretary of Interior subject to the concurrence of the Secretar) 
of Labor (Public Act No. 756). The usual provision of the prevailing 
rates in the continental United States, plus 25 percent, was inserte 
in the appropriation acts for work on the Canal Zone (Public Acts 
Nos, 588, 611, and 653). 


Legislation for Railroad Employees 


The Congress, by Public Act No. 833, greatly increased benefit- 
to unemployed workers under the Railroad Unemployment Insurance 
Act. The waiting period was reduced and allowance was made for 
benefits up to 100 days of unemployment in a benefit year, instead of 
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s0 days as formerly. Benefits will now be paid to qualified employees 
for each day of unemployment in excess of 7, during the first registra- 
tion period of 14 days. In any subsequent registration period in the 
same benefit-year, compensation will be paid for each day of unemploy- 
ment in excess of 4. Daily benefit rates range from $1.75 to $4.00, 
depending upon the amount of the base-year earnings. The maximum 
amount now which may be received in a benefit-year is $400. 

By another act (Public No. 764) Congress clarified the unemploy- 
ment-insurance law by making it inapplicable to coal mines where 
delivery “is not beyond the mine tipple.’’ This latter provision was 
added also to the Railroad Retirement Act. In addition the coverage 
of the Retirement Act was modified to exclude individuals who are 
not citizens or residents of the United States and who are employed 
by covered employers in foreign countries which require the employ- 
ment of citizens or residents of that country (Pub. Res. No. 81). 

Public Resolution No. 102 authorized the Railroad Retirement 
Board to collect, by June 30, 1943, the records of service prior to 
January 1, 1937, creditable towards annuities under the Railroad 
Retirement Act and to process those records so as to determine for 
each individual, in advance of retirement, the maximum annuity 
credit to which he may be entitled for service prior to January 1, 
1937. The completion of this work will protect the annuity rights of 
covered employees against loss or destruction of employer records in 
the future, and will expedite the certification of annuity claims. 

Public Act No. 801 allowed credit toward annuity benefits under 
the Railroad Retirement Act for World War, Spanish-American War, 
and certain other military service prior to 1937, to individuals who 
were otherwise entitled to annuity credit for service under the act 
prior to 1937 and who were in covered employment in the calendar 
year in which their military service began, or in the preceding calendar 
year. Duplication of annuity benefits and veterans’ pensions for the 
same period of military service is avoided. The cost of the provision 
is to be borne by the Federal Government. 

The Transportation Act of 1940 (Public Act No. 785) declared, 
among other things, that fair wages and equitable working conditions 
are a part of the national transportation policy and, further, that 
representatives of employees of a carrier may be heard in any proceed- 
ing under the act affecting such employees. In passing upon a pro- 
posed consolidation of railroads, the Interstate Commerce Commission 
must give weight to the interest of the employees affected and require 
that for 4 years from the effective date of its order the employees 
affected thereby must not be in a worse position with respect to their 
employment, except that the protection need not continue for a longer 
period after the effective date of the order than the employee’s employ- 
ment prior thereto with the carrier or carriers concerned. 
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Maritime Labor Legislation 


The regulation of maritime employment was extended further by 
law that requires the masters of vessels to submit to the Bureau of 
Marine Inspection and Navigation a report of the employment, dis- 
charge, and termination of services of every seaman not shipped or 
discharged before a shipping commissioner (Public Act No. 869 
The required information not only identifies the vessel, voyage, and 
seamen, but also indicates whether the master has complied with th: 
laws governing contracts of maritime employment, language com 
patibility of officers and crew, manning schedules, and certification o! 
competence. The purpose of such legislation is to enable the Depart- 
ment of Commerce to have accurate information at all times con- 
cerning the crews of ocean-going vessels. This new measure will 
require reports from masters of more than 4,000 vessels who have not 
been required to make such reports. 

As a result of 3 years’ study by the Government agencies concerned 
with maritime safety, an act was passed (Public Act No. 809) to pro- 
hibit the transportation on board any vessel of certain specified explo- 
sives and to regulate the transportation of other dangerous articles. 
Another safety measure (Public Act No. 606) provides for the exam- 
ination and inspection by the Maritime Commission of civilian nautical 
schools, their vessels and floating equipment. 

The Maritime Commission is now authorized (Public Act No. 677) 
to provide insurance for masters, officers, and crews against risks of 
war including loss of life, personal injury, loss or damage to personal 
effects, and detention by any foreign Government following capture. 
An appropriation of $40,000,000 was provided (Pub. Res. No. 94) to 
establish such marine and war-risk insurance. 

To make it easier for seamen to obtain their identification certifi- 
cates, the Secretary of Commerce is authorized (Public Act No. 487) 
to rearrange the locations of inspectors from time to time. The is- 
suance of seamen’s protection certificates, commonly known as sea- 
men’s passports, is to be discontinued (Public Act No. 816). Such 
certificates had been issued on very meager proof of citizenship and 
without penalties provided for misrepresentation. Furthermore, the 
identification and discharge-book system established in 1937 makes 
the protection certificates unnecessary. 


Work Relief and Employment Offices 


The Emergency Relief Appropriation Act of 1941 (Pub. Res. No. 88) 
continued most of the wage and hour provisions included in the 1940 
act. The ‘‘monthly earning schedule shall not-be varied for workers 
of the same type in different geographical areas to any greater extent 
than may be justified by differences in the cost of living.’”’ Hours for 
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relief workers remain at 130 per month, with authority given to reduce 
jours for workers with no dependents. In the 1941 act, however, 
exemptions to these monthly earnings and hours limitations may be 
made on projects “important for military or naval purposes.” 

To aid in the recruiting of workers for defense industries additional 
funds were given (Public Act No. 668) to the Public Employment 
Offices for the selecting, testing, and placing of workers in such in- 
dustries. 


Prison Labor Legislation 


A law was enacted (Public Act No. 851) to prohibit, with certain 
exceptions, the transportation of prison-made goods from one State 
into another after October 14, 1941. This act is the climax of a long 
campaign sponsored by organized labor to drive cheap prison-made 
goods from the open market where it may compete with the products 
of free labor. 

Largely through the efforts of organized labor, many States had 
passed legislation regulating or restricting the production for sale of 
prison-made goods. Such State laws were held inapplicable to 
prison-made goods shipped from outside the State. As a partial 
remedy for such interstate movement of convict goods, two earlier 
Federal laws * gave authority to the States to prohibit or regulate the 
sale of prison-made goods arriving in the State from outside, and 
required that all prison-made goods entering interstate commerce 
be labeled. 

The 1940 act goes much farther than previous legislation by declar- 
ing that all prison-made products, except agricultural commodities, 
parts for the repair of farm machinery, and goods designed for govern- 
mental use, be absolutely excluded from interstate commerce regard- 
less of the presence or absence of State restrictive laws. 


Special Investigations 


Three of the investigations authorized by the Congress in 1940 cover 
subjects of special interest to workers. The subject of migratory labor 
was taken up by a select committee of the House, as a result of House 
Resolution No. 63. Five members of the House were appointed to 
study the interstate migration of destitute citizens and tomake recom- 
mendations for remedial legislation. An appropriation of $20,000 was 
provided for this study.® 





3 See Bureau of Labor Statistics Bulletin No. 596; Laws Relating to Prison Labor in the United States, 
as of July 1, 1933. Washington, 1933. 

‘ The Hawes-Cooper and Ashurst-Sumners Acts (U. 8. Code, 1934, Title 49, Section 60 and Supplement V, 
Sections 61-64). See Monthly Labor Review, February 1937 and June 1940, for summaries of United States 
Supreme Court decisions upholding these acts. 

§ For a summary of the findings of that committee, see Monthly Labor Review, February 1941 (p. 338). ° 
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The subjects of labor productivity and of prison-made goods we) 
raised again in two resolutions which empowered the Bureau of Labo 
Statistics to make special investigations. Public Resolution No. 77 
authorized continuing studies of productivity and labor costs i; 
manufacturing, mining, transportation, and distribution industries 
For this purpose, Public Act No. 812 made an appropriation of $50,000. 
Public Resolution No. 85 called for a study of the type and value of 
goods made in State and Federal prisons and made a sum of $20,000 
available to the Bureau of Labor Statistics for this investigation. 


POOSGON 


COURT DECISIONS OF INTEREST TO LABOR 


Union Activities in Jurisdictional Disputes Exempt From 
Antitrust Laws 


THE United States Supreme Court, in a 5 to 2 decision, recently 
held that the officials of a union are not liable for prosecution under 
the Sherman Antitrust Act for peaceful picketing and boycotting of 
an employer in a jurisdictional dispute with another union.' In this 
case the officers of the Carpenters’ Union had been indicted for 
picketing and conducting a boycott against a brewing company 
because construction work was being done by a rival union, the 
International Association of Machinists. In the opinion, Mr. 
Justice Frankfurter held that the union’s activity was not forbidden 
by the Sherman Act, as modified by the Clayton and Norris-La- 
Guardia Acts. 

The majority opinion held that all of the acts charged against the 
union, such as ceasing to work, picketing, and boycotting the com- 
pany’s products, were allowable under the Clayton Act. No distinc- 
tion was made by the Clayton Act between union action against an 
employer because of an ordinary employer-employee dispute and one 
caused by a jurisdictional controversy. Such strife, Mr. Justice 
Frankfurter declared, while increasing industrial tension, does not 
call for the application of the Clayton Act. The question of whether 
union conduct violates the antitrust laws, he said, is to be determined 
‘“‘only by reading the Sherman law and section 20 of the Clayton Act 
and the Norris-LaGuerdia Act as a harmonizing text of outlawry of 
labor conduct.”” Thus, the majority opinion held that the policy of 
Congress, as stated in the laws relating to injunctions, should apply 
also to criminal prosecutions, as in this case. 

Mr. Justice Roberts in a dissenting opinion concurred in by the 
Chief Justice, objected to the finding of the majority that Congress 
intended to abolish actions at law and criminal prosecutions under 
the Sherman Act merely because the Congress forbade the use of 





! United States v. William L. Hutcheson (61 Sup. Ct. 463). 
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injunctions to restrain the conduct in question. The minority de- 
clared further that the majority interpretation of the law was “a 
usurpation by the courts of the function of the Congress not only 
novel, but fraught, as well, with most serious dangers to our con- 
stitutional system of division of powers.”’ 


Pennsylvania Alien Registration Act Overruled 


By a 6 to 3 decision, the United States Supreme Court invalidated 
the Alien Registration Act of Pennsylvania, on the ground that the 
power of States to enact regulatory legislation affecting aliens was 
subordinate to the national law.’ 

The Pennsylvania law, enacted in 1939, made it mandatory for 
certain aliens to register and carry identification cards subject to 
inspection by police and certain State officials. In 1940 Congress 
enacted an alien registration law requiring the registration and finger- 
printing of aliens. Mr. Justice Black, who delivered the Supreme 
Court majority opinion, stated that in enacting the Federal registra- 
tion statute, Congress plainly manifested a purpose to protect the 
personal liberties of law-abiding aliens through one uniform national 
registration system. The power to regulate and register aliens, the 
majority opinion said, is not an equal and concurrent power of State 
and Nation, and whatever power a State may have is subordinate to 
Federal legislation. The Court pointed out in this connection that the 
supremacy of the national power in the field of foreign affairs has 
always been recognized and that the system of government in the 
United States requires that Federal powers in the field affecting foreign 
relations be left entirely free from local interference. The dissenting 
opinion of Mr. Justice Stone, supported by Mr. Chief Justice Hughes 
and Mr. Justice McReynolds, declared that the exercise of the police 
powers of the States should not be denied merely in order to obtain 
uniformity. 


Application of National Labor Relations Act to Automobile 
Distributors 


By refusing to review a decision of the Circuit Court of Appeals in 
Boston, the United States Supreme Court sustained a ruling of the 
National Labor Relations Board that that Board has jurisdiction over 
unfair labor practices of automobile distributors who buy automobiles 
from outside the State and sell to customers and dealers in other 
States.? Such jurisdiction holds, even though the interstate trans- 





3 Hines v. Davidowitz (61 Sup. Ct. 399). See Monthly Labor Review, November 1939 (pp. 1135-1136), 
March 1940 (pp. 669-670), and article on “Federal Labor Legislation, 1940,” this issue (p. 652). 
3 Henry Levaur, Inc., v. National Labor Reletions Board (61 Sup. Ct. 550). See also 115 Fed. (2d) 105. 
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actions are a small percentage of a distributor’s total business, an. 
even though he does not take title to the automobiles until after the 
arrival in the State in which he is doing business and such title | 
relinguished to buyers before the automobiles leave the State. 

The Cireuit Court of Appeals had maintained that the test of th. 
applicability of the National Labor Relations Act is not the amoun 
of interstate business done but whether a labor dispute would obstruc 
any interstate transaction. Even though there were no actual inte: 
state transactions, which the court in this case did not concede, th: 
National Labor Relations Act would be applicable if the labor disput. 
would result in a burden on interstate commerce. Furthermore, even 
though a strike of short duration against this distributor would no' 
actually interfere with interstate commerce, the National Labo: 
Relations Board, nevertheless, has jurisdiction over an employer's 
unfair labor practices which would tend to lead to labor disputes 
threatening to obstruct interstate commerce. 


inforcement of Nebraska Full-Crew Law 


In a decision of importance to railroad labor, the United States 
Supreme Court held that a Federal district court improperly granted 
an order to restrain a State official from enforcing the penal provisions 
of the Nebraska Full-Train-Crew Act. The law requires that on pas- 
senger trains of more than 5 cars the crew must include at least one 
engineer, a fireman, a conductor, a brakeman, and a flagman. On 
smaller trains, either the brakeman or flagman may be eliminated. 
The facts of the case showed that the Missouri Pacific Railroad had 
employed so-called ‘“brakeman-porters’”’ to perform duties of brake- 
men or flagmen. The Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen challenged 
this practice before the Nebraska Railway Commission, but the 
commission declined to pass upon the question as to whether the 
employment of brakemen-porters complied with the full-crew law and 
ordered that the records be made available to the attorney general for 
criminal prosecution of the railroad. Thereupon the railroad obtained 
an injunction in the Federal district court on the ground that such 
prosecutions might result in the imposition of fines aggregating in 
excess of $1,000,000, because each train movement would be considered 
a separate violation of the law. 

The Supreme Court unanimously held that the attorney general 
should not have been restrained from enforcing the State law, and 
based its decision on the familiar rule that courts of equity do not 
ordinarily restrain criminal prosecutions. No citizen or member of 
the community is immune from prosecution, Mr. Justice Stone de- 
clared, and Federal courts are not authorized to interfere with criminal 





4 Beal vy. Missouri Pecific Railroad Corp. (61 Sup. Ct. 418). 
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prosecutions in the States, except on a clear showing of “irreparable 
njury.”’ In this case the lower court found danger of irreparable 
injury in a threatened multiplicity of suits, but did not decide whether 
more than one criminal prosecution was threatened. If only one 
prosecution was contemplated, the Supreme Court ruled, an irrepara- 
ble injury to the railroad company was not threatened, and its criminal 
liability should be determined by the State courts. 


Peaceful Picketing Lawful in Michigan 


The right of peaceful picketing has been upheld by the Supreme 
Court of Michigan on the ground that it is protected by the constitu- 
tional provisions guaranteeing freedom of speech and assembly.° 
Under the common-law rule, which had been followed by the Michigan 
courts for the past 40 years, any form of picketing had been considered 
unlawful. Thus, the recent decision of the Michigan court has the 
effect of overruling precedents of long standing. The common-law 
rule, the court said, has been modified by decisions of the United States 
Supreme Court, holding peaceful picketing to be lawful. 

In asserting that peaceful picketing should be enjoined, a garage 
owner argued that this question was presented to the legislature, but 
no law permitting peaceful picketing had been enacted. For this 
reason, he insisted that “the circuit judge must unflinchingly abide by 
the unchanged rulings of this court.’”’ It was pointed out, however, 
that the legislative inactivity was no answer for denying a right secured 
by the fundamental law of the United States. The United States 
Supreme Court has held that “members of a union might, without 
statutory authorization by a State, make known the facts of a labor 
dispute, for freedom of speech is guaranteed by the Federal Constitu- 
tion.”” The State supreme court, therefore, held that peaceful picket- 
ing is lawful in that jurisdiction. 





5 Book Tower Garage v. Local No. 415 (205 N. W. 320). 
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IMMIGRATION AND NATURALIZATION, 1939-40 


THE statistics on immigration to the United States include not onl; 
“alien immigrants’? admitted under quota limitations, but also 
“nonimmigrant aliens’’ (visitors, transients,and resident aliens return 
ing from abroad).’ . 

In the fiscal year ended June 30, 1940, only 70,756 alien immi 
grants,’ were admitted to the United States for permanent residence 
as compared with 82,998 in the fiscal year ended June 30, 1939. 

In 1939-40, the nonimmigrants admitted numbered 138,032, 2 
decrease of 47,301 from the number of such admissions in 1938-39. 

In table 1, the numbers of aliens admitted, departed, and debarred. 
are given for 1939-40, the number of alien immigrants admitted to 
all ports being 70,756, which exceeds the number of emigrant aliens 
departing by 49,295. 


Tasie 1,—Aliens Admitted and Departed, Aliens Debarred, and United States Citizens 
Arrived and Departed, Year Ended June 30, 1940, by Ports 
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! Exclusive of cruise passengers, travelers between continental United States and outlying possessions 
and ns habitually crossing and recrossing the international land boundaries, such as commuters, motor 
to , and short-time visitors. 


! Data are from Annual Report of the United States Secretary of Labor for the fiscal year ended June 30) 
1940, Washington, 1946. The Immigration and Naturalization Service of the Department of Labor, and 
its functions, were transferred to the Department of Justice, as of June 14, 1940, under the provisions 0 
Reorganization Plan No. V of the President. Inasmuch as the Service was a part of the Department 0 
Justice for only 17 days of the fiscal year 1940, the report of the Service herein reviewed was submitte:! 
to the Seeretary of Labor for presentation to the United States Congress. 

? Of this number 51,997 were quota immigrants, including aliens to whom visas were issued during th: 
latter part of the preceding year which were charged to the quota of that year. 
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Table 2 shows that of 70,756 immigrant aliens admitted, more than 
half, 36,945, were Hebrews; 5,512 were Italians; and 4,889 were 
English. Of the 36,945 Hebrews, 19,880 were from Germany, 4,099 
from Great Britain, and 9,840 were from other European countries. 


(aBpLe 2.—Immigrant Aliens Admitted, Year Ended June 30, 1940, by Principal 
Races and Countries of Last Permanent Residence 
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The admissions of immigrant aliens and the departures of emigrant 
aliens in the fiscal years 1937 through June 30, 1940, are reported by 
countries of last or intended future permanent residence in table 3. 


Taste 3.—Immigrants Admitted and Emigrants Departed, Fiscal Years 1937 to 1940, 
by Countries of Last or Intended Future Permanent Residence 





Country 


All countries 


Europe... .....-.. 
Albania_- 
Belgium 
Bulgaria 
Czechoslovakia 
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Estonia......._. 
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Tasie 3.—Immigrants Admitted and Emigrants Departed, Fiscal Years 1937 to 194) 
by Countries of Last or Intended Future Permanent Residence—Continued 





Immigrants Emigrants 


Country SARs GENE EEE GREE GENES GEE eames 


1938 ve 1940 1937 1938 1939 1940 


Europe— Continued. 

Netherlands if fi 2, 097 165 
Northern Ireland. 90 | 8 | 158 
Norway J 5% 488 | : 506 455 
Poland 21% , 702 315 
Portugal._..._. 301 | 374 | 448 | 5 283 
Rumania : 346 ‘ 333 | 0 | 126 
Soviet Union 5s 40 | 97 | 112 
Spain. _ 315 | : 259 | 56 | 133 
Sweden 3 ‘ 518 31 | 557 
Switzerland 5 1,211 | 5 

Yugoslavia , O1 652 | 
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Syria 111 | 
Other Asia. -_. ; 52 | 207 


America . ; j 17, 822 | 
Canada ‘ ke , 10, 806 | 
Newfoundland. _. 34 | 31: 272 | 
Mexico er . 4 { 2,313 | 
West Indies_.__._. , 3 | 2,675 | 
Central America... _- 639 
South America 738 | 5 | 1,115 
Other America. -. 2 | 


Be ‘ | 202 | 
Australia ; 156 

New Zealand... 51 | 
Philippine Islands 137 | 
Pacific Islands_. : =) 21 | 





In 1937, the number of immigrant aliens admitted from Germany 
and Austria was 11,375; in 1939 and 1940, respectively, such admis- 
sions numbered 33,515 and 21,520. 

An analysis of the claimed trades or occupations of admitted 
immigrant aliens in 1939—40 is given in table 4. Only 12.5 percent 
of these aliens are reported as skilled laborers and 3.1 percent as 
common laborers, whereas 55.7 percent are recorded as having no 
occupation. The last-mentioned group was constituted, for the most 
part, of women, children, and old people, for whom no occupation 
was claimed and who were noncompetitors in the labor world. This 
fact tends to minimize the problem of the displacement of native by 
foreign labor. 
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(ante 4.—Immigrant Aliens Admitted, Year Ended June 30, 1940, by Principal 
Races or Peoples, Occupations, Sex, and Age Groups 
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Cleegy ‘ | 127; 9) 
Lawyers » ‘ 2; 402 1 | 
Physicians - - - ; 56 | 832 19 
Professors and teachers _- 217 | 488 107 | 
Other professional Pir | 1,375 | 204 
Merchants and dealers 2 39 | 5,429 23 
Other commercial - | 164 | 38 | | 1,577 36 | 
Farmers ; 5 : : 3: 220 40) 
Skilled laborers 56 213 | 366 | , 290 | 262 
Servants 21¢ 95 a 439 578 
Laborers - - - f j 3B : é 261 | 100 
Miscellaneous : iy ; 38 393 95 
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51 to 60 years __. -| 311 144 | 320; 42) 4,667) 123 | 82 126 
Over 60 years__- 325 117 179 51 | 3,119; 126; 2 61 135 





1 Includes chiefly women and children, and men of advanced age. 
Deportation 


During the 12 months ending June 30, 1940, the number of enforced 
alien departures from the United States totaled 15,548, of which 
6,954 were under warrants of deportation and 8,594 were cases in 
which the persons adjudged deportable were permitted to leave this 
country at their own expense without warrant of deportation. 

The principal classes of aliens deported, by year, from 1935 to 
1940, are recorded in table 5. 


TaBiLe 5.—Aliens Deported from the United States, Years Ended June 30, 1935 to 1940, 
by Principal Causes 
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1935-40 
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Naturalization 


During the fiscal year 1940, the number of aliens admitted to citizen 
ship was 235,260, as compared with 188,813 in 1939. Petitions fo: 
naturalization in 1940 were denied by the courts in 6,549 cases. In 
the same year 203,536 aliens filed declaration of intention. In the 
previous year 155,691 had filed such declarations. The petitions fo: 
naturalization filed in 1939-40 totaled 278,028—an increase of 64,615 
over 1938-39. 

The number and percentage of aliens naturalized during the fiscal] 
years 1923 to 1940 inclusive, by country of origin or nationality, are 
shown in table 6. The highest proportions of naturalized citizens 
were reported from the British Empire, 21.5 percent; Italy, 17.5 per- 
cent; Poland, 13.4 percent; Germany, 11.0 percent; and Soviet Russia, 
7.5 percent. 


Taste 6.—Aliens Naturalized, Years Ended June 30, 1923 to 1940, by Country of 
Origin or Nationality, Showing Number and Percent of Total for Each Country 
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PPOOOORS 


REGISTRATION OF ALIENS IN THE UNITED STATES 


UNDER the provisions of the Alien Registration Act,’ 4,912,817 
aliens have registered.? This preliminary figure includes the following: 


Continental United States 4, 741, 971 
Registrations at consular offices_ 22, 677 
SS SSE eae 47, 658 

317 
Hawaii__--_- ; 85, 080 
RES SE eee 14, 106 
Virgin Islands 1, 008 





' See Monthly Labor Review, Washington, September 1940. 
? United States. Department of Justice. Press releases, Washington, January 10, 13, and 14, 1941. 
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Of the 48 States, 14 were accountable for 87.68 percent of the 
1,741,971 registrations. Each of the remaining 34 States had less 
than 1 percent of the total. The 14 States with the heaviest alien 
registration are shown in the following statement. 


New York 1, 212, 622 x 204, 450 
California_ _ _- _  §26, 937 i ‘ im: 196, 214 
Pennsylvania _ - _ 361, 475 | Connecticut _ _- 152, 664 
Massachusetts _ - ; 356, 028 | Washington __- 82, 644 
Illinois , 319, 385 | Wisconsin 72, 928 
Michigan -_-_- - -- 290, 730 | Minnesota 58, 584 
New Jersey __- iy 3 270, 973 | Rhode Island __ 52, 339 





The alien registrations in each of the 48 States are reported in the 
accompanying table. 


Number of Aliens Registered in Continental United States, Through January 10, 1941 





ws eh an sake Total 1, kn Ate tet : Total 
Geographic division and State registered Geographie division and State registered 


All divisions _-. : 4,741,971 || South Atlantic division—Con. 
=== Maryland 36, 446 
New England division 651, 740 North Carolina 5, 331 
Connecticut_. 152, 664 || South Carolina 725 
Maine. __- ; 45, 597 || Virginia... 9, 729 
Massachusetts. ___ 356, 028 | West Virginia 23, 295 
New Hampshire______- 29, 485 || 
; 52, 339 || East South Central division 17, 876 
Vermont 15, 627 || Alabama 4, 952 
Kentucky ‘ 4, 902 
Middle Atlantic division___- 1, 845, 070 | Mississippi 3, 003 
New Jersey ‘ 270, 973 | Tennessee : 5, 019 
New York._-_. ; | 1,212, 622 || 
Pennsylvania _.._._______-- 361,475 || West South Central division. 230, 932 
Arkansas __. 3, 210 
East North Central division __. | 921, 477 | Louisiana 16, 601 
Illinois ; ead id 319, 385 | Oklahoma 6, 671 
Indiana. : hae 42, 220 | Texas 204, 450 
ichi 290, 730 
| aaa a , 196, 214 || Mountain division 111, 150 
Wisconsin.____- ahha | 72, 928 | Arizona 30, 699 
Colorado 26, 689 
West North Central division 176, 288 || Idaho 5, 936 
I 24,015 || Montana 13, 639 
16, 180 || Nevada tL 6, 219 
58, 584 || New Mexico 12, 123 
42,049 | Utah | 10, 100 
aa ; 18, 601 Wyoming 5, 745 
North Dakota_____ beh yaa 9, 902 | 
| Se 6,957 || Pacific division 643, 440 
California iav2: ‘ 526, 937 
South Atlantic division : 143, 998 | Oregon. ~ Be. 33, 859 
Delaware bi bb dab htk.4 6, 204 Washington. ; 82, 644 
District of Columbia. * 19, 111 
Florida_- SP Seek PES 38, 218 
Georgia - - 








Cost and Standards of Living 


CHANGES IN COST OF LIVING, JANUARY 15, 1941 


PRINCIPAL changes in the cost of living from December 15, 1940, 
to January 15, 1941, were advances in food costs and a slight increas: 
in rents. The January sales cut prices of clothing and housefurnish- 
ings, so that the cost of living of moderate-income families as a whole 
was about the same as in mid-December, according to reports to the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics. 

The index of the cost of goods purchased by wage earners and lower- 
salaried workers in large cities remained at 100.7, on a base of costs 
in 1935-39 as 100. This is 2.1 percent above the level of August 1939. 

From mid-December to mid-January there were general advances 
in prices for meats, fruits and vegetables, and such staples as sugar, 
coffee, and flour. Seasonally lower prices for eggs, butter, and oranges, 
however, largely counterbalanced the effect of these advances in food 
purchases of moderate-income families. Preliminary reports since 
January 14 on retail-food prices from widely scattered cities indicate 
that prices for meats, fresh vegetables, and sugar have continued to 
advance but the increases have been moderate. Butter and egg prices 
have shown further declines as is usual at this season. 

January sales brought the average cost of clothing down 1.4 percent 
for the large cities combined. Sale prices during the month were 
reported for most of the important articles of clothing, particularly 
for men’s coats and suits, and women’s coats. In Houston and Bir- 
mingham, where the largest declines in clothing costs occurred (4.9 
and 3.5 percent, respectively) clearance-sale prices of women’s coats 
and men’s suits were the most significant factors. There were, never- 
theless, continued increases in the price of overalls and other work 
clothes. January prices have not been available in other years and it 
is therefore impossible to compare these changes with the reductions 
customary at this season. 

Small rent increases were reported in almost all of the cities surveyed. 
In only one city, Houston, was the average increase more than one- 
half of 1 percent. Rents charged Negro tenants in Houston ad- 
vanced markedly. Rents in Denver dropped slightly on the average; 
in St. Louis they showed no change. In all of the cities where changes 
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occurred, rents charged white tenants increased most for homes costing 
from $20 to $40 a month. 

Housefurnishing costs were also reduced by January sales. There 
were reductions in sheet prices in 19 of the 20 cities. Lower prices 
for electric refrigerators were reported from 15 cities. On the other 
hand, increases in furniture prices, noted in earlier months, continued 
in January, but the advances were for the most part small. 

Seasonal increases in coal prices were reported in a number of cities, 
particularly Philadelphia and Pittsburgh. Gas rates for domestic 
users in Detroit and electricity rates in Denver dropped considerably. 

Changes in the cost of miscellaneous items were slight as a rule, but 
they varied considerably from city to city. In Buffalo, as well as in 
New York and Philadelphia, the price of gasoline rose. Three cities: 
Cleveland, Houston, and Kansas City—reported lower cigarette prices. 

Estimated percent changes from December 15, 1940, to January 15, 
1941, in the cost of goods purchased by wage earners and lower- 
salaried workers in 20 large cities of the United States, and for the 
large cities combined are presented by groups of items in table 1. 
Table 2 presents estimated indexes of these costs, as of January 15, 
1941, based on average costs in the years 1935-39 as 100. 


TaBLe 1.—Percentage Change from December 15, 1940, to January 15, 1941, in Cost of 
Goods Purchased by Wage Earners and Lower-Salaried Workers in 20 Large Cities 





Fuel, 


io | All . : : elec- 
City |. items Food Clothing Rent | tricity, 


and ice 


House 
_fur- 
nishings 


Miscel- 
laneous 


Average: Large cities____. . 4) 440.4 


New England: Boston. 
Middle Atlantic: 
Buffalo_____ -_- 
New York_. 
Philadelphia -- 
Re a le 
East North Central: 
eee... .....-. : 
Cincinnati. -__-.-_- 
Cleveland_. 
Detroit______- 
West North Central: 
Kansas City - -- : 
Minneapolis - - - - _- 
St. Louis___-_- 
South Atlantic: 
Baltimore _- 
Savannah 
East South Central: Birming- | 
es Ae eal RES ae 
West South Central: Houston _| 
Mountain: Denver___- 
Pacific: 
Los Angeles ___. 
San Francisco.____. 
Seattle 


= mwnNneow 
Deo cS 
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1 No change. 

2 Includes 51 cities. 

3 Monthly data not obtained. 
* Includes 33 cities. 
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Tasie 2.—Indexes of Cost of Goods Purchased by Wage Earners and Lower-Salaried 
Workers in 20 Large Cities, January 15, 1941 


[Average 1935-39= 100] 





} Fuel, elec-| House- | Misce} 
City Allitems| Food | Clothing Rent nhl 


tricity, | furnish- 
| and ice ings laneous 


a - — | ee 


Average: Large cities _-_. ’ - .2 | ! 101. | 


New England: Boston ? 5. 2 | ’ . 3 | 6) 100. 9 

Middle Atlantic: 
Buffalo. ...___- . .f 99. 5 4 99.8 | ’ 102. { 
New York _ MAGS . 0! | 7} 100.8 5.7 | 102. | 
Philadelphia. _. + 5. ' 3. 6 | 99.7 5 | 10). 
Pittsburgh. __. i : 98. : ; 103.8 .5 | 100.‘ 

East North Central: 
Chicago ‘ ‘ 98.0 | ‘ 100.5 102. 9 | 101 
Cincinnati : . 5 | Lf . § 3 | 99.4 9% 9 | 101 
Cleveland. ___. 2. 2 | 6 | . 108. 9 100. 2 | 100.5 
Detroit. _.. : ‘ 0) 8! 97.9 99. 2 | 101. 


4 100.7 8.8 99. { 

, 99.0 1] 96.8 101. 2 | 102. 

St. Louis 3 . .4 | .6 103. 1 | 95.5 | 102. 6 

South Atlantic: 

Baltimore _- 9 
Savannah __ ese the 5 

East South Central: Birming- 

ham... 0) 5 98. 3) 40) 9.1) 101.2 

West South Central: Houston 9 | 102. 6 98. .6 | 93. : 104.7 | 100. 6 

Mountain: Denver.......... | 99.6 | 48 | 97. 101.3 | 101.6 


100. 102. 2 101. 
i 104.7 | 101.4 


Pacific: 
Los Angeles , ; 101.8 | 106. 5 | 5 | 100. 2 102. 9 
San Francisco 1 | 99.6 | 0) 103. 9 5 | 100. 3 104. 9 
Seattle : met 2. 101.0 107.0 9 | 103. | 





! Includes 51 cities 
2 Includes 33 cities. 


Changes in Living Costs in Milwaukee 


Beginning in March 1941, the Bureau’s regular surveys of cost of all 
goods purchased by wage earners and lower-salaried workers include 
Milwaukee. This city has been added to those for which the Bureau 
currently computes cost-of-living indexes, since it is not only among 
the largest and most important industrial cities in the country but 
up to this time no city over 50,000 in Wisconsin has been included. 
Milwaukee is thirteenth in order of size according to the 1940 Census 
of Population. 

Living costs in Milwaukee increased by almost 1 percent during 
1939 and 1940. All kinds of family purchases except electrical 
equipment were affected by price increases, but in general the advances 
were not large. 

In the period between March 15, 1939, and December 15, 1940, the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics’ surveys of food prices in Milwaukee 
showed ap increase of 1.0 percent. As in the rest of the country, 
prices of beef, butter, wheat flour, cheese, prunes, and navy beans were 
higher at the end of 1940 than in the early spring of 1939, and prices 
of pork products were considerably lower. In addition, there were 
the expected seasonal differences in prices of eggs, fruits, and vege- 
tables between March and December. The price of milk in Mil- 
waukee in December 1940 was 1 cent a quart lower than in the early 
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spring of 1939. In January 1941, however, the price was returned 
io the 12 cents charged at the beginning of the period. 

Prices of meats and of vegetables also increased in Milwaukee 
between mid-December 1940 and mid-January 1941. By January 15, 
1941, food costs in Milwaukee had reached a point 1.9 percent above 
the level of March 1939. 

Rents have changed very little in Milwaukee over the period from 
March 1939 to December 1940. In the last months of 1940 there 
were slight increases at all rent levels for the types of dwellings usually 
occupied by moderate-income families. Employment of factory 
workers in Milwaukee increased considerably in November and 
December after the automobile plants of the city received large orders 
for defense production. According to the census, the proportion of 
vacant dwellings in this city in April 1940 was only 3.1 as compared 
to an average of 4.3 percent for cities throughout the country. On the 
basis of the available rent data it appears that up to the middle of 
December new demands for housing in the city had been met without 
any very great difficulty. Rent increases were reported for about | 
percent of the dwellings included in the Bureau’s survey, and averaged 
approximately $3 per month. 

As in other cities of the country, prices of work clothing, especially 
men’s work shoes and work shirts, and of certain woolen items, men’s 
wool trousers and wool jackets, have gone up. Prices of women’s 
silk hose rose in 1939 with the speculative increases in raw silk prices 
which accompanied disturbances in the Far East, but since then they 
have declined considerably, partly because of the decline in price of 
raw silk and partly because of the competition of Nylon hose and lisle 
anklets. 

There have been the usual seasonal fluctuations in coal prices. 
Increases in the fall of 1940 were larger than those in the fall of 1939. 

The cost of housefurnishing goods as a whole, on the other hand, 
was lower at the end of 1940 than in March 1939, due to declines in 
prices of electric refrigerators and vacuum cleaners. Prices of wool 
blankets, carpets, and rugs increased, and so did certain furniture 
prices, but these increases were not large enough over the period 
covered by the survey to offset the effect of decreases in the cost of 
electrical equipment on the cost of housefurnishings to average 
moderate-income families. 

Increases in automobile prices with the introduction of the 1941 
models, and the application of defense taxes to automobiles, cigarettes, 
and admissions to movies were the principal factors making for an 
increase of more than 2 percent in the cost of the miscellaneous items 
in the family budget between March 1939 and December 1940. ' 

Table 3 presents percentage changes from March 15, 1939, to 
June 15, 1939, and to each subsequent quarterly pricing date through 
December 15, 1940. 
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Tasie 3.—Percentage Changes in Cost of Goods Purchased by Wage Earners and Lowe; - 
Salaried Workers in Milwaukee, From March 15, 1939, to Specified Dates 





Percentage increase or decrease over March 15, 1939 in cost of 


House | 


furnish- | petenel 
ings - 


Pricing date | | Fuel, 


ae 3 a1 ie ; | electric- 
All items b ood ; ( lothing | Rent | ity, and 


ice 


June 15, 1939 
September 15, 1939. _ 
December 15, 1939 
March 15, 1940 

June 15, 1940. 
September 15, 1940 
December 15, 1940 __ 


tow 


eer ae 


+ | 
uoayu 





i No change. 
PPOPOOOS 


COST OF LIVING IN ICELAND * 


WAR conditions in Europe have resulted in a sharp increase in living 
costs in Iceland, according to the revised cost-of-living index computed 
by the Statistical Bureau of Iceland for the city of Reykjavik. This 
index shows that the cost of living as a whole in that city was 42 
percent higher in December 1940 than in the early part of 1939 and 
that the food index alone was 61 percent higher. 

In the preparation of the new cost-of-living index, the weighting 
has been modified, as a result of an inquiry into family expenditures 
of wage earners for the period July 1939 to June 1940. Further, the 
base period has been changed from July 1914 to January—March 1939. 
The index covers 94.7 percent of the total expenditure of an average 
wage earners’ household of 4.8 persons. The composition of the groups 
of expenditures and their relative weights according to the budgets 


are as follows: 
Percent 
Food. . 44. 
Heating and lighting. . bee 7. 
Clothing. ______- ra a mittt € 
ee ; enedebiccs (t- ae 
Sundry expenses gem — 13. 


100. 


Indexes, on the basis of January-March 1939 as 100, are shown in 
the following statement for all items and for food only, for specified 
months of 1939 and 1940. 


All items Food only 
1989 §=1940 1939 1940 


SUIS 5 vc nd 5. 28: ... 100 112 100 115 
- .. 102 125 102 129 
. December -- -. _ 111 142 114 161 





‘Ieeland. Statistical Bureau. Statistical Bulletin, November-December 1940. 





Labor Organizations 


LABOR ORGANIZATIONS IN CANADA, 1939 


MEMBERS of trade-unions in Canada at the close of the calendar 
year 1939 numbered 358,967—a decline of 26,072 as compared with 
the total for 1938, according to returns to the Canadian Department 
of Labor. The number of trade-union locals in 1939 was 3,296—a 
decrease of 22 as compared with the figure for the preceding year. 

These and the following statistics are taken from the Twenty-ninth 
Annual Report on Labor Organization in Canada for the calendar 
year 1939. 

The international union groups (unions operating both in the 
Dominion and in the United States) included in 1939 the Canadian 
members of 95 organizations, 3 less than reported for 1938. These 
organizations had 2,091 branches in Canada in 1939, their combined 
membership totaling 216,661—a loss of 13,886 as compared with the 
total reported for 1938. 


The Canadian central organizations (including the National Catholic Unions) 
had 1,120 branches, a loss of 50, with a combined membership of 122,886, a 
decrease of 19,066. 

The independent units numbered 85, a gain of 23, the membership reported 
by 74 units being 19,420, an increase of 6,880. 

* * * * * * * 

According to the latest estimate of population (June 1, 1939), trade-unionists 
in 1939 represented 7.97 percent of the gainfully occupied in Canada; adding 
157,369, the number of members in the non-trade-union associations, the organ- 
ized wage earners in the Dominion at the close of 1939 represented 11.5 percent 
of the gainfully occupied. 


The distribution of the 358,967 trade-union members by industry 
groups in 1939 was as follows: 


Percent of 
Members total 


ose to a es ase =" 967 100. 0 


Mining and quarrying_ 27, 611 
Building___ 26, 987 
Metal__- 31, 064 
Printing and paper making_ -_. 26, 484 
Clothing, boots and shoes__ 27, 438 
Railroad employees_ Ee : 81, 177 
Other transportation and navigation _ _- ; 35, 734 
Public employees, personal service, and ecnnmannied bs : 39, 485 
All other trades and general labor___-___- _ 62, 987 
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Nearly all the important international labor unions operating i 
the Dominion are affiliated with the Trades and Labor Congress o 
Canada, which also includes among its affiliated members purely, 
Canadian central organizations and directly chartered unions. 

Among the trade-union federations in Canada in 1939 were th 
All-Canadian Congress of Labor, The Canadian Federation of Labor. 
and the Confederation of Catholic Workers of Canada. 


Trade- Union Benefits 


Benefits paid in 1939, by 7 of the 29 Canadian central organizations 
reporting to the Dominion Department of Labor, aggregated 
$12,488.64, which was $74,421.80 below the amount expended by the 
same number of organizations in the preceding year. Payment for 
trade-union benefits in Canada and the United States, by 59 of the 95 
international organizations, totaled $19,870,873, which exceeded the 
1938 figure by $573,417. The distribution of the disbursements for 
benefits by the 59 organizations is reported below: 








:. RE eee _.. $19, 870, 873 
Death benefits _ _ - 11, 792, 077 
Unemployed and traveling benefits_ _ _ - 445, 638 
Strike benefits_____ _ hy 577, 439 
Sick and accident benefits _ _ _ : As 1, 510, 974 
Old-age pensions and other benefits.____ _ _- 5, 544, 745 


In addition to the benefits paid by the central bodies, 913 local 
branches disbursed $442,073 in various benefits to their own members, 
as recorded below: 





ee : $442, 073 
Death benefits. ____- ‘rae . mle 158, 112 
Unemployed benefits___- ; . 55, 188 
Strike benefits....______- 31, 034 
Sick and accident benefits __ - : _. 132,050 
Other benefits_..._._.____- ’ eS albiae 20 65, 689 


The above total expenditure was $60,845 in excess of the amount 
reported for 1938 by 883 local branches. 








Industrial Disputes 


STRIKES IN THE LATTER PART OF 1940 


WHILE data on strikes in 1940 is still incomplete, the information 
available indicates a substantial decline in strike activity in November 
and December as compared with the preceding 2 months. There 
were 87 percent as many new strikes in November as in October and 
only 70 percent as many in December. The number of workers 
involved in new strikes dropped 11 percent in November and an addi- 
tional 31 percent in December. The number of man-days of idleness 
due to strikes in November was only 81 percent as great as in October, 
and in December the number was only 45 percent as great. 

While the amount of strike activity during the last 2 months of 
1940 was somewhat greater than during the corresponding period in 
1939, it was still quite low, especially when considered in the light of 
the substantial increases in employment and industrial activity result- 
ing from the national defense program. 

In November the largest and most outstanding strikes were (1) the 
Vultee Aircraft strike at Downey, Calif., from November 15 to 26, 
(2) the Aluminum Co. of America strike at New Kensington, Pa., 
from November 21 to 28, and (3) a 2-day strike of auto workers at 
the Briggs Manufacturing Co., Detroit, Mich., at the end of the 
month. About 5,000 workers were involved in the Vultee strike 
where the United Automobile Workers of America (C. I. O.), was 
attempting, among other things, to raise the minimum-wage level. 
The strike was settled on a compromise basis with the loss of 7 working 
days. In the aluminum workers’ strike more than 6,000 workers 
were idle during 5 or 6 working days. Here the dispute centered about 
certain employees who were delinquent in payment of their union 
dues. The union—Aluminum Workers of America (C. I. O.)— 
demanded the discharge of one man who allegedly threatened a union 
committeeman who tried to collect his union dues. The strike was 
settled when the company agreed to transfer this employee to a plant 
in another city. The strike at the Briggs Manufacturing Co. in 
Detroit was due to a dispute over the number of men necessary to 
produce the required schedule of work in one department. It lasted 
only 2 days but more than 8,000 workers were idle in the Briggs plant 
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in addition to other workers in plants obtaining automobile bodic 
from the Briggs company. 

In December the largest strike was that of lumber workers in th, 
Pacific Northwest where the principal issues were increased wages 
and vacations with pay. A few of the workers (at Tacoma, Wash. 
had been on strike since September. Workers at other mills anc 
camps were called out early in December until about 12,000 wer 
idle. Compromise settlements were reached with the aid of Federa!| 
conciliators and practically all workers returned to their jobs by 
December 16. 

In order to expedite the compiling of the annual strike report for 
1940 the detailed analyses of strikes in November and December, 
with the usual classifications by industry, State, cause, etc., have not 
been prepared. The annual report on strikes in 1940 is scheduled to 
appear as usual in the May issue. 


Trend of Strikes, 1933 to December 1940 ! 


























Number of strikes \ — - raved | 
oy ort : pists? Wide :; ROGMBEIAAM BAAR ——|Man-days 
- | Con- | Begin- In i — 
Year and month | tinued | ning In _ | ended | effect Begin- in me 
from in Prog - . at ning in —_— | 
| preced-| month durin ae. I end month pit of year 
| ing or th of or year th 
|month| year mee month eae 
wt Padece Te Pe Ge Es jamek 
| | 
1933 | 1,695 | _..| 1, 168, 272 | 16, 872, 128 
1934 | 1,856 __| 1, 466, 695 | __ | 19, 591, 949 
1935 | | 2,014 1, 117, 213 | _.| 15, 456, 337 
1936 | 2,172 cas 788, 648 | | 13, 901, 956 
1937 | 4, 740 ...| 1,860, 621 | | 28, 424, 857 
1938 -| 2,772 |_-- 688, 376 | | 9, 148, 273 
1939 2,613 |___. of 1, 170, 962 --| 17,812, 219 
1939 , | 
January 120 203 323 184 139 51, 159 72, 427 513, 460 
February 139 204 343 204 139 68, 252 88,267 | 553, 138 
March | 139 210; 349 199 150 43, 337 64, 660 618, 147 
April | 150 21) 431 255 176 | 396,166 | 425,748 | 4, 902, 238 
May 176 258 434 272 162 95,239 | 457,407 | 3, 547, 868 
June 162 245 407 269 138 62,534 | 127,474 | 958, 127 
July 138 251 389 216 173 | 175,542 | 211,548 | 1, 168, 382 
August 173 275 448 272 176 79, 670 118,772 | 1,101,419 
Septem ber | 176 197 373 222 151 36,846 | 103,538 | 892, 485 
October .-| 161 205 356 217 139 | 106,628) 139,608 | 1, 508, 120 
November | «139 178 317 201 116 43,239 | 130,341 | 1,664,574 
December... ._-- | 116 106 222 13; 12, 350 37,122 | 384, 261 
1940 | 
January... | 125 219/ 123) 9% 26,861} 41, 208 244, 668 
February 6 | 167 263 150 | 113 29,319 | 37, 738 287, 859 
March | 1B 173| 286 | 184| 102 22, 229 42, 865 382, 468 
April. " 102 223 325; 209/ 116 39,253 | 52, 566 436, 758 
May 116 234 350 236} 114 53, 029 76, 765 658, 581 
June ‘ , 114 207 321 189 132 37, 971 55,148 | 474, 088 
July 132 217 349 aii | 138 61, 631 80, 314 566, 951 
August | 138 208 346 225| 121|  50,977| 87,629 634, 341 
September 121 222 343 217| 126| 66,126 | 108,092 | 762, 943 
October 126 229 355 225 130 | 68,935 | 104,532 | 882, 347 
November. 130} 200; 330| 200; 130) 61045 | 98440! 713,653 
December. _.. : 130 | 160 200; 175 115 | 40,000 60,000 | 400, 000 











! Strikes involving fewer than 6 workers or lasting less than 1 day are not included in this table. 
Notices or leads regarding strikes are obtained by the Bureau from more than 650 daily papers, labor papers, 
and trade journals, as well as from Government labor boards. Letters are written to representatives of 
parties involved in the —— asking for detailed and authentic information. Detailed information has 
not yet been obtained for all strikes in 1940, hence the data for the various months are still incomplete and any 
totals of the 12-month data will not agree with the final figures when published for the year 1940. 
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Industrial Disputes 


\CTIVITLES OF THE UNITED STATES CONCILIATION 
SERVICE, JANUARY 1941 


THE United States Conciliation Service in January disposed of 
361 situations, involving 154,110 workers. The services of this 
agency were requested by the employers, employees, and other 
interested parties. 

Of these situations, 218 were strikes, threatened strikes, lock-outs, 
and controversies, involving 121,383 workers. The remaining situa- 
tions, involving 32,727 workers, included such services as filling 
requests for information, adjusting complaints, consulting with 
labor and management, etc. 

The facilities of the Service were used in 27 major industrial fields, 
such as building trades, and the manufacture of foods, iron and steel, 
textiles, etc. (table 1), and were utilized by employees and employers 
in 41 States and the District of Columbia, Alaska, and Hawaii 
(table 2). 


TasLe 1.—Situations Disposed of by U. S. Conciliation Service, January 1941, by 
Industries 





Disputes Other situations Total 


Industry 


All industries 


Automobile 

Building trades 
Chemicals 
Communications 
Domestic and personal 
Electrical equipment 
Food _ - 


Furniture 
Iron and steel 
Leather 
Lumber 
Machinery 
Maritime 
Mining 


Motion picture 
Nonferrous metals 
Paper : 
Petroleum _- 
Printing - 
Professional 
Rubber 


Stone, clay, and glass 
Textile. 

Tobacco 

Trade___ 

Transportation 
Transportation equipment 
Unelassified - 


Num- 


218 


6 
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Workers 
ber involved ber 


Workers 
involved 


Num- 


121, 383 4 32, 727 
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‘Taste 2.— Situations Disposed of by U. S. Conciliation Service, January 1941, by Stat 





Disputes Other situations Total 


State ‘ (etary ee ~ | aie” Sine 2 
Num- | Workers | Num- | Workers | Num- | Work: 
ber involved | ber involved ber involv: 


} 





All States... _.--| 28| 121,383 | 143] 32,727 361 | 154, 
Alabama S 2, 254 | 5 407 | 13 2 | 
Alaska 2 2 2 | 
Arkansas... 3 233 3 

California 25 | 10,907 12 2, 223 37; 13 
Colorado 3 200 | 1 50 4 | 
Connecticut 2 1, 490 1 100 3 l, 
Delaware 1 580 1 ] 2 | 

District of Columbia 6 142 13 1, 031 19 l 
Florida 2| 2,515 | 7 2| . 9] 27 
Georgia 1 30 | 5 363 6 

Hawaii. 1 167 | 1 

Illinois s 1, 683 | 12 1, 193 20 2,8 
Indiana 10 3, 798 | 2 31 12 3, 82 
lowa 1 2 | he 1 | 

Kansas 3 1, 065 | 1 | 1 4 | 1, OF 
Kentucky 2 526 | 2 52t 
Louisiana 6 | 35,042 | 5 406 | 11 | 35,448 
Maryland 2 29 | 1 1 3 | ( 
Massachusetts... 2 326 | 4 122 6 | 44s 
Michigan 24 14,750 | 4 392 28 15, 14 
Minnesota 3 533 1 100 4 | f 
Mississippi l st 1 4 
Missouri... 2 2, 044 6 15, 023 8 17, OF 
Nebraska 1 155 1 | 1é 
New Hampshire 1 461 1 | 461 
New Jersey. 4 737 3 602 7 | 1, 33! 
New Mexico 2 2, 001 | 1 4 3 | 2, 00F 
New York 15 10, 657 | 11 6, 945 26 | 17, 602 
North Carolina 3 2, 257 | 5 4 2, 26:2 
North Dakota. - 2 38 | 2 8 
Ohio na . 21 4, 083 8] 726 30 4, SI 
Oklahoma. - _. 1 100 1 10% 
Oregon ‘ 6 1, 038 5 257 11 1, 29 
Pennsylvania. 18 6, 762 9 1, 924 27 | 8, 68 
Rhode Island. 3 2, 460 3 | 2, 464 
South Carolina. -- 1 1, 800 1 1 2 | 1, 80 
Tennessee 5 882 2 36 7 | 91s 
Texas s 3, 667 3 11 11 | 3, 678 
Vermont : 1 | 2 | 1 : 
Virginia l 4 3 302 4 30K 
Washington 4 6 4 ’ 
West Virginia 7 5, 492 3 32 10 », O24 
Wisconsin 4 489 2 37 6 p2¢ 
Wyoming 1 9 1 
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Labor Turn-Over 


LABOR TURN-OVER IN MANUFACTURING, 
DECEMBER 1940 


TURN-OVER rates in December 1940 in approximately 6,900 manu- 
facturing establishments, employing nearly 2,850,000 workers, 
followed the usual seasonal trend toward higher lay-off and lower 
quit and accession rates. The changes, however, were not so pro- 
nounced as in preceding years. As a rule, voluntary separations are 
fewer during the winter months. Therefore, the comparatively high 
quit rate of 0.99 per 100 employees indicated a continued demand for 
labor. The improvement in the labor market was further emphasized 
by the lowest lay-off rate (1.86 per 100 employees) that has been 
reported in the month of December during the past 10 years. The 
discharge and miscellaneous separations remained virtually at the 
November levels. The total separation rate increased from 3.06 in 
November to 3.16 in December. Although the hiring rate declined 
from 4.65 to 4.11, it was nearly 50 percent higher than in December 
1939. 

In previous reports it has been mentioned that important changes 
have occurred in turn-over rates during 1940. There is, however, one 
type of separation, discharges, that has remained fairly constant. 
Despite the increasing difficulties encountered by manufacturers in 
procuring skilled workers, the discharge rate has remained remarkably 
low and moved within a comparatively narrow range, from a high of 
0.19 to a low of 0.13 per 100 employees. The inauguration of more 
standardized methods of employee training has had a great influence 
on the stability of the work force in general and has been particularly 
effective in keeping discharges at a low level. A number of States, in 
cooperation with the Federal Government and the manufacturers, 
have established training courses in public high schools and junior 
colleges where applicants may be trained to do the job for which they 
have applied. A large number of privately owned schools have also 
expanded their industrial training programs. In nearly all instances 
applicants are given aptitude tests and physical examinations before 
they are accepted as trainees. As a result a greater percentage of 
misfits and persons unable to do the work are rejected at the source of 
supply rather than after being on the job for a few days. : 
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[apie 1.—Monthly Labor Turn-Over Rates in Representative Factories in 135 Industries ' 





: Au- Sep- No- De- 

March | April | May esce | tOM- vem- | cem- 
gust 

ber ber ber 


Class of turn-over | Jan- | Feb- 
and year uary | ruary 


A ver- 
age 


separations: 
Quits: ? 
1940 . 6; .85 | 1.10 
1939 . BE F . 8 : : - be : | ,82 
Discharges: 
1940 ; 5 mt 3 . .14 .14 . 16 
1939 ’ P iy : a a -12; .14 
Lay-offs: ° 
1940 . 55 | 2. 2. 5: 2. 2. 2.25 | 1.63 
1939 o. 4 . 2. 2 2. 2. 67 y | 2.05 
Miscellaneous 
separations: ? 
1940 = , : ‘ .12 Boe be 
Total: 
1940 3. 4 3. 56 3. 46 | 3. | 3. 7 3.36 | 3.35 | 3.00 
1939 3. Is 2. 3. 3. 3. 3.31 3. 36 | 3.01 
Accessions: 5 
Rehirings, 1940 . 96 . 26 _ : .49 | 2.06 | 1.94 | 3.04 | 2.5 : 18 : 69 
New hirings, 
1940 ‘ >. 56 . oF .87 | 2.70 | 2.83 | 3.59 3 a 3.47 | 2. 2. 70 
Total: 
1940 i 3.74 | 2.98 2.94 | 3.05 | 3.36 | 4.76 | 4.77 | 6.63 | 6.21 | 5.52 | 4.65 11 . 39 
1939 .09 | 3.06 3. 34 | 2.93 | 3. 28 3.92 | 4.16 | 5.06 | 6.17 | 5.89 | 4.10 2.84 07 





! The various turn-over rates represent the number of quits, discharges, lay-offs, total separations, and 
accessions per 100 employees. 

? Beginning with January 1940, miscellaneous separations, such as deaths, permanently disabled, retired 
on pensions, etc., have been reported separately. Such separations were formerly reported under the 
classification, ‘‘quits and miscellaneous separations.”’ 

‘ Including temporary, indeterminate, and permanent lay-offs. 

‘ Beginning with September 1940, workers leaving to enter the Army or Navy are included in ‘‘miscella- 
neous separations.’’ 

5 Beginning with January 1940, accessions have been separated into two classifications; “‘rehirings,’’ which 
include workers hired after a separation of 3 months or less, and ‘‘new hirings,’’ other employees hired. 


Labor Turn-Over, by Industries 


Detailed labor turn-over data are given in table 2 for 39 manu- 
facturing industries for November and December 1940 and December 
1939. 
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TasBie 2.—Monthly Turn-Over Rates in 39 Manufacturing Industries ' 


[Rates are per 100 employees] 












































Separation rates Accession rates 
Industry Date aie, Vt —— Total! Re- | New | Tot 
Quit * charge off | separa- | SP8- hir- | hir- | acc: 
tion? \Tation) ing | ing | sio: 
| ion 
mi? war TT Tn 7 | . 
Agricultural implements Dec. 1940 | 0.56 | 0.13 | 0.45; 0.13 | 1.27 | 1.20 | 3.01 4. 2 
Nov. 1940 | .63 | .20] .71/| -11/} 1.65| .85 | 292! 3 
Dec. 1939 | .27| .09| .62}___. . 98 | ® 3. 
| ESSE ..| Dee. 1940 | 1.98 | .38 . 37 | -19 | 2.92 | 1.01 | 7.62) 8. 
Nov. 1940 | 2.06; .47| .68| .16/| 3.37] .86 | 9.47) 10 
Dec. 1939 | 1.14} .24 38 |_. i. 9 230 ; 6 
Aluminum.___- ’ te Dec. 1940 | .85 | .24| .74 -38 | 2.21 | .77/| 2.39) 3 
Nov. 1940 | 1.12 15 . 88 .66 | 2.81 .48 | 4.27 4 
Dec. 1939 76 | .00) 1.75 |__- 2.60 |_-. wr 2.9 
Automobiles and bodies ! Dec. 1940 | 1.07 .05 | 1.54 .23 | 2.89 ana 90.22 2. ( 
Nov. 19404 1.07 .10 | 2.22 | -11 | 3.50 | 1.52 | 3.10 4.¢ 
Dec. 1939 | 1.00 . 04 3.14 | _- ‘ i | Sas 3 
Automobile parts and equipment Dec. 1940 | 1.23 -27 | 2.18 15 | 3.83 | .76/) 4.34 5 
Nov. 1940 | 1.24 .32 | 2.70 13 | 4.39 | 1.01 | 5.28 6. 2 
Dec. 19389 | .74 20 | 2.09 |__ 3. 03 ; 9 
Boots and shoes Dec. 1940 . 75 .10 | 2.40 15 | 3.40 | 2.59 | 2.83 5. 42 
Nov. 1940 78 | 09 | 2.37 11 | 3.35 | 1.31 | 1.89 3.2 
Dec. 1939 . 66 | 15 | 2.10 |___. 2.91 |_- Pi 5.1 
Brass, bronze, and copper products Dec. 1940 | 1.08 | .19| .48 .06} 1.81] .18 | 5.02) 5.21 
Nov. 1940 | 1.42 | .35| .62) .13| 2.52] .16| 7.09 | 7.2 
Dec. 1939 -44) .04) 1.60 a oy ee is 1.5 
Brick, tile, and terra cotta Dec. 1940 | 1.26} .20| 4.26 12 | 5.84/ 2.39| 1.54) 3.9 
Nov. 1940 | .94| 28 | 2.23 14 | 3.59/1.26/281) 40 
Dec. 1939 51} .04 | 7.10 |_. 7. 65 |-- = 2.02 
Cast-iron pipe. -- Dec. 1940] .82| .27| .45] .21/1.75| .29| 216) 2.4: 
Nov. 1940 58 | 37 | .26 .07 | 1.28 -17 | 3.32 3. 49 
Dec. 1939 | .68| .13| .83}..... | 134]... J. ‘8 
+ PET aE Dec. 1940 .29; .08 | 4.96) .27 | 5.60 .07 7 . 94 
Nov. 1940 .39; .14;) 1.590 .31 | 2.34 -27 | 1.17 1, 44 
Dec. 1939 -40 | .05 /13.41 |. 13. 86 |__ ae 1. 00 
Cigars and cigarettes. Dec. 1940 | 1.10 | .28 | 3.54 .25 | 6.17 | .37) 1.91 2. 28 
Nov. 1940} 1.16! .44/ 1.19 .17 | 2.96 78 | 1.71 2. 49 
Dec. 1939 | 1.01 | 07 | 4.30 |... 5.38 |_. asin 1. 30 
Cotton manufacturing Dec. 1940 | 1. 68 19 | 1.04 | .21 | 3.12} 1.10 | 2.98 | 4.08 
Nov. 1940 | 2.02 25 | 1.04 | .34 | 3.65 | 1.65 | 4.21 5. 8t 
Dec. 1939 | 1.23 | .16/| 1.70 s 3.09 |... |. 2.7 
Dyeing and finishing textiles Dec. 1940 | 1.54 | 17 | 1.23 .14| 3.08 | .94) 3.38 | 4.32 
| Nov. 1940} 1.65) .25)1.10} .17|3.17| .87/| 4.23) 5.10 
Dec. 1939 . 76 ~ 15 | 1.82 }...- 2. 43 |. ee 2. 04 
Electrical machinery ._. le A ..| Dee. 1940 ana -ll| .60| .26 | 1.74 .67 | 5, 21 5. 88 
Nov. 1940 80; .18 74 .35 | 2.07 .73 5. 41 6.14 
Dec. 1939 -60; .08| 2.14/_. 2. 82 |. tine 3. 15 
Foundries and machine shops | Dec. 1940} 1.13 | .33| .94 -19 | 2.59 | 1.05 | 4.77 5. 82 
Nov. 1940 | 1.05 .27 | .85 .16 | 2.33 .61 | 4.66 §. 27 
Dec. 1939 . 54 .12 | 1.09 |---- 1.75 }.. = 3. 21 
_ SERS STE , Dec. 1940 | 1.06 313.2 | .11 | 463 | .40 | 2.64 3.04 
Nov. 1940 | 1.27 | 23 | 2.40 | .14 4.04 71 | 3.17 3. 8S 
Dec. 1939 | .67 .19 | 4.59  GP-ats ctte 2. i 
| | | 
YS : Dec. 1940} .55;| .11 | 1.18 | .20 | 2.04) .79 | 2.02 2. 81 
| Nov. 1940 | .45 | -08 | 1.75 | .21 | 2.49 .79 | 3.35 4.14 
Dec. 1989} .28 .06/| 2.61 |__ 2.95 |__ a 2. 0S 
Hardware.___... : ; Dec. 1940 | 1. 85 21} .51 | 10 | 2.67| .50) 5.14) 5.64 
Nov. 1940 | 1.96) .17!| .24| -19 | 2.56 | .23)| 7.74 7.9% 
Dec. 1939 . 80 13 | 1.38 |_. 2.31 |.. Z. 2. 75 
Iron and steel_..._..__. Dec. 1940 | .60 .09| .3 21) 1.13) .€0;} 2.18 | 2.78 
Nov. 1940 | .63 | .09) .21 . 20 1. 13 | .61 | 2.22 2. 83 
Dec. 1939 | .48/ .07|) .91 | La Lia. 1.57 
Knit goods... _. ; ... Dee. 1940 | 1.06 .09 | 1.28 07 2.50) .64) 1.55 2.19 
Nov. 1940 | 1.06 -15 | 1.40 .06 2.67 | 1.26 | 2.50 3. 7 
Dec. 1939 7 ok) Oe ‘dee 3.33 j.. 1, 3t 


! No individual industry data shown unless reports cover at least 25 percent of industrial employment 

2 No break-down of accessions prior to January 1940. 

’ Prior to January 1940, saibaslianeans separations were included with “quits."’ Beginning with Sep 
“fe 1940, workers leaving to enter the Army or Navy are included in “miscellaneous separations.”’ 
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Tasie 2.— Monthly Turn-Over Rates in 39 Manufacturing Industries—Continued 





Separation rates | Accession rates 


Industry Miscel-. ,,, ; 1" 
.. | Dis- | Lay- | laneous New | Total 
Quit c . 


s i hir- acces- 
harge| off | —— : ; ing | sion 
\iachine tools aaa Dec. . " 0.19 0.12 of 1 . 37 4.48 
.10 ain of 3. 82 4.34 
; ‘ .40 a dvabtna .| 6.19 
\ien’s elothing : - F—3 3.01 . 06 .14 . 40 

. 33 09 .85 | 4.30 
b .16 wa .99 
Paints and varnishes_____ i , : : . 83 .19 . 47 2.05 
. 92 . 08 | . 64 . 98 
.. : .70 | 50 
Paper and pulp__-- .| a . 5 : . 86 he BS 
. 08 18 . 82 
27 | .92 
Petroleum refining F . If 4 : 59 .17 
90 | . 23 
77 
36 13 
01 a 
53 
58 .12 
40 _ 
ig BRE 


7: 08 
9} .16 
57 


bt PS = 90 = 90 OE me 
> Wwa 


ee 


. 57 


om om 
~~ oo 


Planing mills 





Printing: Book and job - 


PNESNNEr. 


Printing: Newspapers and periodi- | 
cals r : oa Se 


NN WHO mw wr 


Do OO TO or Go 
> en . 
wo -— 
bob 
re 


Radios and phonographs 25 | 04 


03 . 23 
.é i \ = 
Rayon and allied products - ’ : : . 38 | 14 | 
. 49 | ll 
‘ - ow 3 ae! eee 
Rubber boots and shoes . —t 04 | . 38 
. 50 13 | 
; | Sane hoa 
Rubber tires - : 63} .06]| .39) 17 
. 51 .14 
» oo 


90 > po 


pe et et SED mt pt be bs SS OD OD 


me me ON POS = 
a 5 J - D 
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Sawmills _. 63 . 21 

74 | . 16 
69 al 

Shipbuilding 72 


ta 
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Silk and rayon goods .07 
. 08 
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Steam and hot-water heating appa- 
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: .14 
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Structural and ornamental metal 
eae : : Dec. + : 2.7 . 22 
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Woolen and worsted goods... Dec. : | . 96 .15 
| Nov. 6 ‘ 2. 48 .09 
Dec. : 
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Minimum W ages and Maximum Hours 


PROGRESS OF STATE MINIMUM-WAGE LEGISLATION. 
1940 


By Louise Stirr and Fiorence P. Smira, U. S. Women’s Bureau 


ALTHOUGH the Nation, because of activities under existing Stat: 
and Federal minimum-wage laws, probably never has been mor 
conscious of minimum-wage legislation than during 1940, the number 
of State minimum-wage laws was not increased during the year 
beyond the 26' which previously had been enacted. The fact that 
the legislatures of only eight States were in regular session in 1940, 
and that minimum-wage laws for women had already been passed by 
five of those States is one reason, of course, why no new laws were 
enacted. State wage-and-hour bills, modeled after the Federal Fair 
Labor Standards Act, covering men as well as women, were introduced 
in the legislatures of four States. Connecticut still remains, however, 
the only State in which the minimum-wage law covers men, although 
even in this State orders applicable to men had not been issued by 
the end of 1940. 

More than 100,000 women were brought under the protection of 
State minimum-wage legislation for the first time in 1940, when nine 
new wage orders were issued by seven States. Three States during 
the year revised one or more orders that had been issued earlier. All 
of these orders apply to industries not covered by the Federal Fair 
Labor Standards Act. With the exception of one, the industries 
covered by orders during 1940 are strictly intrastate in character, such 
as hotels and restaurants, laundries and dry-cleaning establishments, 
beauty shops, and retail trade. Fish canning, the only interstate 
industry covered by a State wage order during the year, is exempt 
from the Federal wage and hour law and is the only industry covered 
by the Maine minimum-wage law under which the 1940 order was 
issued. 

The limitation of the issuance of new orders to the service indus- 
tries, with the one exception already noted, is significant. The 
experience of the past year has demonstrated that differences in wage 





! Arizona, Arkansas, California, Colorado, Connecticut, Illinois, Kansas, Kentucky, Louisiana, Maine, 
Massachusetts, Minnesota, Nevada, New Hampshire, New Jersey, New York, North Dakota, Ohio, 
Oklahoma, Oregon, Pennsylvania, Rhode Island, South Dakota, Utah, Washington, and Wisconsin 
In addition, Alaska, the District of Columbia, and Puerto Rico previously had enacted minimum-wage 
laws. 
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tandards established for the same branches of the manufacturing 
ndustry by State wage orders and those issued under the Fair Labor 
standards Act have resulted in confusion and in some knotty enforce- 
ment problems. During the first year of the operation of the Federal 
fair Labor Standards Act and before wage orders providing for rates 
higher than the statutory 25- and 30-cent minima had been issued, 
the administration by the States of wage orders for manufacturing 
industries was little affected by the Federal law. This was due to 
the fact that standards that had been established previously by the 
States were for the most part higher than the new Federal standards, 
and therefore prevailed. During 1940, nine orders fixing minimum- 
wage rates higher than 30 cents an hour became effective under the 
Fair Labor Standards Act for manufacturing industries. With the 
issuance of these orders the former situation was almost completely 
reversed. Now in many cases the Federal rates are higher than the 
State rates established for the same industries. 

Judging from the industries covered by State wage orders during 
1940, it would appear that State labor administrators have concluded 
that for the time being, at least, the greatest service under State 
minimum-wage laws can be rendered workers by extending as rapidly 
as possible the application of State laws to the service industries, 
leaving the regulation of manufacturing to the Federal Government. 

On the basis of the 1930 census, it has been roughly estimated that 
approximately 60 percent of the women employed in intrastate indus- 
tries who are eligible to coverage in the States with minimum-wage 
laws have not yet been brought under the protection of wage orders. 
The laundry industry has been covered in more States than has any 
other service industry; 21 States have established minimum wages for 
this industry. Dry cleaning is covered in 16 States, retail trade is 
covered in 16, and beauty shops in 15. Thirteen States have fixed 
minimum wages for women employed in hotels and restaurants and 
two others have issued orders for restaurants only. Alaska, the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, and Puerto Rico have established minimum wages 
for all these industries. 

In view of this incomplete coverage of women employed in intra- 
state industries and of the limited budgets of State minimum-wage 
divisions, the present trend to limit new wage orders to the service 
industries may be a wise one. As economic conditions change, it 
may become necessary again for the States to issue wage orders for 
certain branches of manufacturing. The States are not limited, as 
is the Federal Government, to establishing minimum rates of 40 cents 
an hour or less, and the flexibility of most State minimum-wage 
laws permits ready adjustment of policy and practice to changing 
conditions. 

A summary of the provisions of all State minimum-wage orders 
adopted during the year 1940 is presented in the table following. 
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692 Monthly Labor Review— March 1941 


WAGE DETERMINATION FOR UNIFORM AND 
CLOTHING INDUSTRY 


PREVAILING minimum wages of 40 cents an hour in two branche 
of the uniform and clothing industry and of 60 cents per hour in th: 
third were determined by the Secretary of Labor, effective Januar, 
25, 1941, for all workers engaged on work subject to the terms of th. 
Public Contracts Act.' 

The suit and coat branch of the uniform and clothing industry, fo: 
the purposes of this order, is defined as “that branch which manufac- 
tures men’s civilian suits and overcoats, tailored-to-measure uniforms 
including the pants, uniform overcoats, and uniform coats. Expressly 
excluded from this definition are shirts, single pants regardless of 
material, outdoor jackets, leather and sheeplined jackets, work cloth- 
ing, and washable service apparel.’’ For persons employed in the 
manufacture and supply of products of this branch of the industry, 
the prevailing minimum wage is 60 cents an hour or $24 per week of 
40 hours, arrived at either on a time or piece-work basis. A 20-percent 
tolerance is allowed for auxiliary workers, provided they are paid not 
less than 40 cents an hour or $16 per week of 40 hours. 

The outdoor jackets branch of the uniform and clothing industry is 
“that branch which manufactures wool and wool-lined jackets, whether 
or not such jackets are properly described as mackinaws, field jackets, 
windbreakers, lumber jackets, peajackets, wool jumpers or middies, 
blanketlined or similar coats, or by any other similar designation. 
Expressly excluded from this definition are leather and sheep-lined 
jackets which are subject to a previous determination of the prevailing 
minimum wage for the leather and sheep-lined jackets industry dated 
April 28, 1938.” Workers engaged in this branch of the industry are 
to be paid 40 cents an hour or $16 per week of 40 hours. 

Manufacture of wool or part-wool uniform trousers or breeches, 
except tailored-to-measure trousers, is classified as in the wool 
trousers branch of the uniform and clothing industry, for which the 


prevailing minimum wage is also 40 cents an hour, or $16 per week of 
40 hours. 


'U. 8, Department of Labor. Office of the Secretary. Press release No. 1742. 
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In making the wage distinction between the suit and coat and 
other branches of the uniform and clothing industry, the Secretary of 
Labor stated that the facts revealed differences in. the wage structure 
of firms engaged in coat and suit manufacture from that of firms 
engaged in making outdoor jackets or dress and semidress trousers. 
Substantial differences exist with respect to the size of community in 


which manufacturing operations are typically conducted, in processes 
employed and skills required, in the proportion of male employees, and 
the wages paid. The Secretary added, “it appears that half the 
workers making dress or semidress trousers receive less than 45 cents, 
that half the workers making outdoor jackets (excluding leather and 
sheep-lined jackets) receive less than 50 cents, and that the wages of 
the lower half of the workers making suits and overcoats reach some- 
where between 65 and 70 cents.” 


295035—41-——12 





W ages and Hours of Labor 


HOURLY EARNINGS IN THE ENAMELED-UTENSI| 
INDUSTRY, AUGUST 1940? 


Summary 


DURING August 1940, earnings of factory workers in the enameled- 
utensil industry averaged 52.2 cents an hour. Slightly more tha: 
three-fourths of all factory workers received from 35 to 62.5 cents a 
hour. 

Male factory workers averaged 57.3 cents an hour, and females 42.9 
cents. Skilled male workers earned nearly 70 cents an hour, on the 
average, while semiskilled males averaged 58.2 cents and unskilled 
males 49.0 cents. Semiskilled female workers received average hourly, 
wages of 44.8 cents, and unskilled females 39.5 cents. Only 18 skilled 
females were reported. 

Office clerical workers averaged 51.1 cents an hour; males averaged 
66 cents, and females (who constituted an overwhelming majority of 
the office employees), 44.9 cents. 

The 17 plants surveyed employed 5,800 plant workers, 3,667 males, 
and 2,133 females. 

The above data are based on a report prepared by the Bureau of 
Labor Statisties at the request of the Economic Section of the Wage 
and Hour Division.? The report was prepared to provide certain factual 
data for the use of the Industry Committee appointed by the Admin- 
istrator of the Division to recommend minimum wage rates for the 
industry, in accordance with provisions of the Fair Labor Standards 
Act. 

The basic data were collected by field representatives of the Bureau 
of Labor Statistics who visited every member of the industry known 
to the Bureau.’ The field representatives obtained information from 
pay rolls and other records, with respect to occupation, sex, race, total 
hours worked, and total earnings of individual workers during a repre- 





1 Prepared by Sidney C. Sufrin, assisted by Philip L. Jones and John F. Laciskey, of the Bureau’s Division 
of Wage and Hour Statistics. 

? But in so doing the Bureau adhered strictly to its long-established policy of keeping confidential the 
information obtained from individual establishments. 

33) plants were visited by field representatives, but only those plants or departments whose products 
were primarily enameled cooking and hospital utensils were scheduled; these numbered 17. 
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sentative pay-roll period,* typically in August 1940.5 Data for factory 
workers, clerks, working supervisory and office employees were included 
in the survey; information concerning higher supervisory officials and 
salesmen, however, was excluded. 

Supplementing the pay-roll data, certain general plant information 
relating to normal full-time hours, overtime rates, method of wage 
payment, and employer-employee relations was also obtained from 
the cooperating establishments. 

As this was the first survey of the enameled-utensil industry ever 
made by the Bureau, detailed descriptions of occupations were 
obtained for the industry, primarily through interviews with the 
company Officials. On the basis of this and other available infor- 
mation, the Bureau was able to develop the occupational groupings 
used in this report. These occupations were classified according to 
skill, the Bureau being guided in its skill determination by the pre- 
vailing opinion of plant supervisors and foremen, and by other 
available information. Since opinions regarding the degrees of skill 
associated with different occupations often conflict, any such classifi- 
cation must be arbitrary. It is believed, however, that the skill 
designations used in this report are in conformity with common 
usage in the industry. 

Information regarding hours worked and wages paid was secured 
for periods subsequent to October 24, 1939, the date after which, by 
provisions of the Fair Labor Standards Act, an hourly minimum of 
30 cents and a maximum normal workweek of 42 hours became 
effective. Under these provisions, workers employed in excess of 
42 hours a week in establishments engaged in interstate commerce 
were entitled to time and one-half for overtime. The hourly earnings 
shown below, however, refer to regular rates of pay, unless otherwise 
indicated. 


Definition and Size of Industry 


The enameled-utensil industry, as defined by the Administrator 
of the Wage and Hour Division, includes— 


The manufacture of culinary, household, and hospital utensils of sheet iron or 
sheet steel coated with vitreous enamel. 

The definition of the enameled-utensil industry covers all occupations in the 
industry which are necessary to the production of the articles specified in the 
definition, including clerical, maintenance, shipping, and selling occupations, 
provided, however, that this definition does not include employees of an inde- 
pendent wholesaler or employees of a manufacturer who are engaged exclusively 
in marketing and distributing products of the industry which have been purchased 
for resale. 





‘ In establishments where the pay-roll period was longer than 1 week, the number of hours worked was also 
obtained for a continuous week within a pay-roll period. This enabled the Bureau to present weekly hours 
as well as weekly earnings for all factory workers. 

5 One of the 17 plants included in the field survey was scheduled in June and 3 in July 1940 
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This definition was followed by the Bureau in the field survey and i 
this report. The workers and plants covered in the field survey anc 
in the report produced utensils used in the preparation, cooking, anc 
storage of foods for household, institutional, and commercial use 
butcher trays and display platters; hospital and sick-room supplies 
such as bed pans, irrigators, and sterilizing ‘ays; sanitary ware, such, 
as wash basins, chambers, combinets, and sundry enameled-stee! 
items. 

The Census of Manufacturers, 1937, included the enameled-utensi! 
industry as part of the broader ‘‘stamped and pressed metal products 
(enameling, japanning, and lacquering) industry.’’ This genera! 
classification embraces ‘“(1) establishments engaged primarily in the 
manufacture, from sheet metal other than aluminum, of automotive 
and other industrial stampings, kitchen utensils and other household 
ware, and such commodities as license plates, bottle seals, jar caps, 
etc.; and (2) those engaged in custom stamping, enameling, japanning, 
and lacquering.”’ 

In 1929 the enameled cooking and household ware industry, accord- 
ing to Census of Manufactures of 1937, produced an output valued 
at $23,500,000. This dollar volume of output shrank in 1931 to 
approximately 65 percent of its former level, or to about $16,000,000, 
and then continued to decline, so that in 1933 the value output was 
estimated at slightly less than $13,000,000, or only a little over 
half of the 1929 value. From the 1933 low, the value of output of the 
enameled cooking and household ware industry climbed to $17,000,000 
in 1935, and to nearly $19,000,000 in 1937, a rise of some 45 percent 
in 5 years. Despite this spectacular rise, the 1937 level was about 
20 percent below that of 1929. These variations in dollar volume of 
output tend to follow the course of the business cycle, and therefore 
are probably more marked than the year-to-year changes in physical 
volume of output. 

According to the Census of Manufactures, 1937, there were 743 
establishments, employing on the average 61,000 workers, engaged 
in the enameling, japanning, and lacquering of pressed metal products. 
The enameled cooking and household and hospital ware industry is 
but a fraction of the larger industry, the products of the former being 
made in only 32 factories.’ Five of these plants produced hospital 
ware as only a minor part of their business. The output of these 5 
plants, plus that of another plant whose major value product was 
hospital ware, was valued at $902,975 in 1937. Census information 
as to volume of employment, wages, etc., of these plants could not be 


6 Information regarding enameled hospital ware was not shown separately by the Census of Manufactures, 
1929. 
? Only about half of these plants produce small stamped and pressed enamel! ware for household or hospital 
use as more than 50 percent of their total value output. Where plants produced more than half of their 
value output in products outside the definition of this industry, but manufactured products falling within 
the definition in separate, distinct departments, the workers in these departments were included in the 
field survey and report. 
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secured lest it disclose, either approximately or exactly, data regarding 
individual establishments.® 

The cooking and household ware section of the enameled-utensil 
industry, according to the Census of Manufactures, was composed of 
26 establishments in 1937. Sixteen of these made household enameled 
ware as a major and 10 as a minor product. The firms whose value 
output was mainly concentrated on household enameled ware pro- 
duced, in 1937, a product worth $16,195,416. The 10 plants which 
manufactured enameled ware as a subsidiary product, produced an 
output valued at only $2,559,458. It is apparent, therefore, that 
these latter establishments were not of very great relative importance 
to the total industry. 

The total wage bill for factory and clerical employees ($5,734,779) 
was about 35 percent of the value of all products produced (i. e., 
cooking and household ware and other products), for the average 
1937 tempo of production. 


ANALYSIS OF COVERAGE 


With respect to geographical location, the industry, as surveyed, *® 
is strongly concentrated in the East North Central States and in the 
adjoining States of Missouri, New York, Pennsylvania, and West 


Virginia. No establishments falling within the limits of the industrial 
definition were found in New England, in the South, or in the Pacific 
coast regions. 

The location of the plants of the industry showed no marked pattern 
with respect to size of metropolitan area. The factories scheduled 
were in communities ranging in population from about 6,000 to over 
1,000,000. Of the 17 establishments covered in the field survey, 
3 (employing approximately 30 percent of the wage earners) were 
found in metropolitan areas of 1,000,000 population and over. Four 
others (employing just under 25 percent of the workers in the industry) 
were in communities whose populations ranged from 100,000 to 
1,000,000, and 5 (employing about 30 percent of the labor force) 
were in metropolitan areas with population ranging from 20,000 to 
100,000. The remaining 5 plants, with about 16 percent of industrial 
employment, were in communities of 5,000 to 20,000 population. 
The number of workers covered in the survey was 6,123, of whom 
5,800 were factory employees, and 323 office workers. 

The size of establishment, measured by number of workers employed 
in the production of enameled ware as before defined, varied con- 
siderably. Nearly one-half (8) of the plants in the industry employed 
between 250 and 500 workers; 4 others were in the class of 100 and 
under 250; while 2 plants employed between 500 and 1,000 workers. — 





* Data as to wages, hours, etc., for the plant whose major output was hospital ware, were secured, however, 
by the Bureau's field representatives. This information is included in the tabulations presented here. 
* This distribution includes the plant whose major product was hospital ware. 
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At one extreme was a plant employing over 1,000 workers and on th 
other were 2 plants which employed fewer than 50 workers. 

The overwhelming proportion of the 17 plants covered in th 
enameled-utensil industry were single-establishment firms, only 
being affiliated with other establishments. 

An attempt was made to include data from every establishment 
whose major products were enameled-steel cooking and _ hospital! 
utensils. In two of the establishments visited the greater part of 
the output fell within the definition of the products of the industry, 
but pay-roll records of these plants did not permit the segregation of 
employees according to the various types of product on which they 
worked. All the employees in these two establishments were included 
in the field survey and in this report. Two plants, less than 50 per- 
cent of whose value output was in enameled utensils, had depart- 
mentalized pay rolls. In these plants only the workers in the enam- 
eled-utensil departments were scheduled. Plants whose pay rolls 
were not departmentalized, and which produced less than 50 percent 
of their 1937 value of output in products within the definition as set 
forth by the Administrator, were excluded from the field survey. 
About half the plants visited fell into this class. Such plants manu- 
factured, in addition to enameled utensils, such products as galvanized, 
tinned, and stainless steel household ware, industrial and street 
lighting reflectors, and other articles. 


Average Hourly Earnings 


METHODS OF WAGE PAYMENT 


About half of all the employees “ in the 17 plants studied were paid 
on a time-rate basis, most of them being paid at an hourly rate. The 
plant clerical workers, working foremen, powerhouse and maintenance 
workers constituted the majority of the workers whose earnings were 
computed on a weekly or monthly basis. Although the numbers and 
proportions of workers employed on time rates varied from plant to 
plant, every establishment scheduled showed some paid on this basis. 

Piece rates were paid in 13 of the 17 plants from which information 
for this report was secured, 27.7 percent of all employees being so 
remunerated. Among the occupations which had a substantial num- 
ber of workers paid at piece rates were spinning-lathe operators, 
draw-press operators, punch-press operators, enamel dippers, and 
beaders. Group piece rates were in effect in 7 of the 13 plants which 
employed piece-rate workers. 

Production-bonus systems of wage payment were reported in only 
3 of the 17 establishments, but the workers so paid represented 22.8 
percent of the total employees covered. 





© All data presented, unless otherwise specified, exclude office workers. Hourly earnings of office workers 
are discussed on p. 708. 
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HOURLY EARNINGS OF FACTORY WORKERS 


In August 1940, hourly earnings of factory employees in the 
enameled-utensil industry averaged 52.2 cents. As in other industries, 
however, the hourly earnings of individuals varied considerably within 
each sex and skill class, as well as by geographical location, etc. The 
distribution of workers according to average hourly earnings, presented 
in table 1, shows a range from 30.0 cents to more than $1 an hour. 
Despite these wide differences, a substantial majority (75.8 percent) 
of the employees tended to receive hourly wages in the range 35.0 to 
§2.5 cents. 

Excluding office workers, no employee covered was paid less than 30 
cents an hour. Only 5.6 percent of the factory workers received less 
than 35 cents per hour, while those earning less than 40 cents consti- 
tuted about one-fifth of the total number. On the other hand, about 
one-fifth of the factory working force were found earning 62.5 cents 
and over. Workers earning in excess of 82.5 cents an hour on the 
average, constituted but 3.7 percent of the total factory force. A 
negligible percentage of the factory workers earned $1 and over per 


hour. 
Variations by Sex and Skill 


Nearly two-thirds (63.2 percent) of the 5,800 factory workers in 


the enameled-utensil industry were men, and only 36.8 percent were 
women. Within each of these two groups, semiskilled workers were 
more numerous than either skilled or unskilled. The semiskilled 
constituted 54.0 percent of all the male workers and 63.2 percent of the 
female workers reported. About 15 percent of the males were skilled, 
and about twice that proportion were unskilled. Unskilled women 
formed 36.8 percent of the total female labor force. There were only 
18 skilled women employed in the 17 firms included in this report. 
These women were included in the semiskilled classification for pur- 
poses of this discussion. 

The difference between the average hourly earnings of skilled and 
of semiskilled workers was 16.6 cents (69.5 cents per hour, as com- 
pared with 52.9 cents), while the corresponding difference between 
semiskilled and unskilled was only 7.7 cents (52.9 cents per hour, as 
compared with 45.2 cents). The gross spread between the average 
hourly earnings for skilled and unskilled was, therefore, 24.3 cents. 

Skilled males earned an average of 69.5 cents per hour; semiskilled, 
58.2 cents; and unskilled, 49.0 cents (table 1). The difference in aver- 
age hourly earnings between skilled and semiskilled males was 11.3 
cents, and between semiskilled and unskilled males 9.2 cents per hour. 
The gross spread between the averages of skilled and unskilled males 
was, therefore, 20.5 cents. 
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The average hourly earnings of semiskilled and unskilled femal. 
(44.8 and 39.5 cents, respectively) showed a smaller spread than w: 
found for males of similar skills—only 5.3 cents as against 9.2 cent 


Tas_e 1.—Percentage Distribution of Workers! in Enameled-Utensil Industry, by 
Average Hourly Earnings, Sex, and Skill, August 1940 








All workers | Skill- | Semiskilled workers Unskilled workers 
ed : 
Average hourly earnings me 
Teste . Fe- : one . PO dina Fe 
Total | Male | jae | Boe 2 Total?) Male | aje2| Total | Male mek 
Exactly 30.0 cents 1 0.4 2.3 0.5 0.2 1.0 2.4 1.1 4 
30.1 and under 32.5 cents 8 yo 1.9 4 .9 Se .3 3 
32.5 and under 35.0 cents 3.7 .2; 98 3.5 ca 8.5 5.3 | .6 11.9 
35.0 and under 37.5 cents 6.1 9} 15.1 4.3 .2/) 10.3 11.1 2.5} 2.4 
37.5 and under 40.0 cents 7.0 2.4 14.8 0.5 6.3 s 14.4 10. 1 6.3 15. 4 
40.0 and under 42.5 cents 8.1 6.5 | 10.8 4/1. ae 4.6 11.0 11.8 12.7 | 10 
42.5 and under 45.0 cents 9.6 6.9 13.9 1.0 8.6 4 14.0 13.5 13. 6 13 
45.0 and under 47.5 cents 8.7 Sit @7 i 1.9 8.1) 8&0 8.3 11.6 11.4 | 12. 
47.5 and under 50.0 cents 6.6 7.9 4.5 26; 63] 64 6.3 8.3 13.2 1.4 
50.0 and under 52.5 cents 7.4) 9.0) 47) 49 9.5 11.1 7.0 4.7 7.5 ( 
52.5 and under 55.0 cents 5.4 6.8 3.1 4.9 6.6 | 0 4.4 3. 6 5.6 
55.0 and under 57.5 cents 65} 7.1 a? 6.6 6.7) 87 3.9 2.9 4.5 f 
rot 5 and under 60.0 cents 43); 5.7 1.9 5.8 5.6 7.4 2.8) 16 2.5 { 
0.0 and under 62.5 cents 7.1! 10.3 1.7 9.1 6.5 9.3; 24 7.6 12. 6 |} ‘ 
62.5 and under 65.0 cents 3.0 4.0 1.3 5.2 39; &3] 19 Bi: ee { 
65.0 and under 67.5 cents 3.8 5.6 8 7.3 4.7 7.3 1.0 1.1 1.5 | 4 
67.5 and under 72.5 cents. 3.7 5.4 | 8 8.4 46) 6.9 1.3 iBT 4.3 l 
72.5 and under 77.5 cents : 2.7 4.2 * 11.4 2.4 3.8 .4 6 1.1 
77.5 and under 82.5 cents a 7 2.6 (3) 7.5 1.5 | 2.5 ar .2 3 
82.5 and under 87. 5 cents 1.4 2.2 8.2 LO}; L6 ye eee 
87.5 and under 92.5 cents 9 1.5) @ 4.7 YT oe © i ee Eo Beer. tea 
92.5 and under 100.0 cents. 1.0 1.6 5.8 8 1.4 | , 
100.0 cents and over 4 6 2.8 .2 | .3 |- J 1 
Total 100. 0 } 100. 0 | 100. 0 | 100. 0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100. 0 _100. 0 | 100, 0 | 100 0 
Number of workers 5 800 00 | 3, 667 | 2, 133 573 A 327 27 | 1, 978 | L 349 | 1, 900 7 116 A 784 


Average hourly earnings -_. 's0 522 |$0. 573 0 429 |$0. 006 | 


29 |$0. 582 |$0.448 ($0. 452 $0. 490 | | $0. 395 


f 





| Does not include office workers. 
? Includes 18 females who were reported as skilled. 
§ Less than a tenth of 1 percent. 


About one-fifth of all the workers averaged less than 40 cents per 
hour. More than three-tenths of all the unskilled workers, and approx- 
imately one-sixth of the semiskilled, earned less than that average 
hourly wage. The proportion of skilled workers (males only) earning 
less than 40 cents per hour was negligible (0.5 percent). Hourly 
earnings of less than 40 cents were far more common for females than 
for males, more than 40 percent of the former and only 4 percent of 
the latter receiving such wages. Slightly more than 10 percent of the 
unskilled males, however, earned below 40 cents per hour. 

More than 70 percent of the skilled males received 60 cents per 
hour and over, no less than 40 percent of this class being in the group 
earning 60 cents and under 77.5 cents per hour. Only slightly more 
than 12 percent of the skilled males earned less than 52.5 cents an 
hour, an amount approximately equal to the average hourly wage 
of the entire industry; 36 percent of the semiskilled males earned less 
than 52.5 cents. 
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About one-fifth of the semiskilled males received 50 but less than 55 
cents per hour. It is interesting to note that the concentration of the 
average earnings of semiskilled males in the intervals 55 and less than 
72.5 cents is greater than the concentration in the wage classes of less 
than 50 cents. 

The average hourly earnings of unskilled males showed the greatest 
concentration in the range of 40 and under 50 cents per hour. Over 
i2 percent of the unskilled male workers received average hourly 
earnings of 60 and under 62.5 cents, although the average for such 
workers was only 49 cents."' The majority of unskilled workers 
receiving earnings in this 2.5-cent interval were employed in unionized 
midwestern plants. 

The semiskilled females were most heavily concentrated in the class 
intervals from 32.5 to under 45 cents per hour, more than half these 
workers falling in this range. Within this same range fall about three- 
fourths of the unskilled female workers. The concentration of un- 
skilled female workers was fairly pronounced in each of the 2.5-cent 
intervals which constitute the 32.5 and under 47.5 cent range. 


Occupational Differences 


An analysis of average hourly earnings by occupation shows pro- 
nounced differences within each of the skill-sex groups (table 7). 
The variations in average hourly earnings of the 3,667 male workers 
classified by occupation were much more apparent than the variations 
of the earnings of the 2,133 females similarly classed, partly because 
the work of the women was concentrated in fewer occupations. Males 
were grouped into 46 occupations, women into 21, only one classifica- 
tion for the 18 skilled women being shown. In each case in which both 
males and females were employed in the same occupation, the average 
hourly earnings of males exceeded those of females. 

Skilled males received average hourly earnings varying from 85.2 
cents for die makers to 63.1 cents for spinning-lathe operators. The 
latter, although the lowest paid of the skilled workers, were the most 
numerous (189 out of a total of 573). The next most numerous class, 
foremen (149), averaged 72.6 cents per hour. 

The semiskilled males were the largest class of workers in the indus- 
try (1,978); their average hourly earnings were 58.2 cents. Their 
occupational averages ranged from a low of 44 cents for wrappers to a 
high of 66.2 cents for blanking-press operators. Workers in seven 
occupations earned on the average more than 60 cents per hour. 
Dippers (enamel) averaging 60.6 cents an hour, were numerically the 
most important in this class. 





! In spite of this concentration, the highest average hourly earnings for unskilled males, by occupation, did 
net exceed 55 cents per hour. (See table 7, p. 710.) 
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The average hourly pay for all unskilled male workers was 49 cent: 
only 3.2 cents below the average for the industry as a whole. The: 
occupational averages ranged from 40.6 cents for learners to 54. 
cents for scrap balers. Numerically the most important occupatio: 
in the unskilled group was that of work distributors; the 310 employee 
with this occupation averaged 48.7 cents per hour. 

All occupational data for the 18 skilled female workers were com 
bined, because of the small number of these workers. The averag: 
for this group was 54.9 cents per hour, which was scarcely higher thai 
the highest-paid unskilled male occupation. 

Semiskilled females represented the largest proportion of all females 
employed in the industry. The range of average hourly earnings was 
from 38 cents for a group of miscellaneous workers to 50.8 cents pe: 
hour for solderers and welders. Numerically, the 382 enamel dippers 
and 290 enamel beaders were by far the most important occupations 
of semiskilled females. Their respective averages were 47.6 and 45.:; 
cents per hour. 

The 784 unskilled female workers, the lowest-paid class of the indus- 
try, averaged 39.5 cents per hour, or 12.7 cents below the average 
hourly wage of the industry. The range for the group was from 30.8 
cents per hour for learners to 42 cents for beaders’ helpers. The latter 
occupation represented not only the highest-paid but also the largest 
group (212) of unskilled female workers. 


Geographical Distribution 


Table 2 presents the distribution of workers by earnings classes 
for the entire country, and for the two major regions in which the 
industry is located. The eastern region, with 5 plants, includes the 
States of New York, Pennsylvania, and West Virginia. The mid- 
western region, with 12 plants, includes the States of Lllinois, Indiana, 
Missouri, Ohio and Wisconsin. 

Plants in the midwestern region paid on the average 8.5 cents an 
hour more than those in the eastern region (55.7 cents, as compared 
with 47.2 cents). It may be noted, also, that the average hourly 
earnings of workers in each eastern plant were less than the average 
hourly wage received in the midwestern plants combined and that 
the average hourly wage of workers in each midwestern plant was 
higher than the average hourly wage paid in the combined eastern 
plants. These differences were not always of great size, but the pat- 
tern was very persistent. 

Approximately the same proportion of workers in both East and 
Midwest received 50 and under 52.5 cents an hour. The proportions 
came to 7.3 percent in the former and 7.5 percent in the latter area. 
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llowever, with a single exception, relatively more eastern than mid- 
western workers were concentrated in each class interval of less than 
50 cents. The exception was the interval of 42.5 and under 45 cents, 
in which fell 10.8 percent of the midwestern workers and only 7.6 
percent of the eastern. In the carnings classes in excess of 52.5 cents, 
the relative concentration of midwestern workers exceeded that of 
the eastern workers, with the single exception of the catch-all interval 
of $1 and over. Even in this class interval, the relative concentration 
of eastern workers was not in excess of midwestern workers, but 
exactly equal to it, at 0.4 percent. 


TaBLe 2.—Percentage Distribution of Workers! in Enameled-Utensil Industry, by 
Average Hourly Earnings and Geographical Region, August 1940 





Average hourly earnings Total | East 2 bw Average hourly earnings Total 


Exactly 30.0 cents 0. 65.0 and under 67.5 cents 


30.1 and under 32.5 cents 
32.5 and under 35.0 cents 
35.0 and under 37.5 cents 


67.5 and under 72.5 cents____| 


72.5 and under 77.5 cents 


77.5 and under 82.5 cents___ 
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37.5 and under 40.0 cents____| 82.5 and under 87.5 cents-_.- 
87.5 and under 92.5 cents____| ‘ 
92.5 and under 100.0 cents_. 1 


100.0 cents and over. 
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! Does not include office workers. 
? Includes the States of New York, Pennsylvania, and West Virginia. 
3 Includes the States of Illinois, Indiana, Missouri, Ohio, and Wisconsin. 


Differences in Hourly Earnings in Union and Nonunion Plants ” 


Workers in each sex and skill group in the unionized plants tended 
to earn more per hour than in the corresponding class in the non- 


unionized factories. The differences in these average hourly wages 
ranged from 5.2 cents for unskilled males to 0.9 cents per hour 
for unskilled females. (See table 3.) 

Unionized plants on the average employed nearly 420 workers, as 
contrasted with an average employment of about 250 workers in the 
nonunionized plants. The relative distribution of male and female 
workers by skill was not extremely divergent in each class of plant. 
The nonunion plants employed a higher percentage of males than did 
the union plants (69 percent as against 60 percent). The proportions 
of both skilled and semiskilled males were greater in the nonunionized 
than in the unionized plants, while unskilled males were employed in 
approximately equal proportions in both types of plants. 





2 A union establishment as defined in this report is one in which the majority of the employees in the 
plant are covered by either a written or an oral agreement between the plant and a trade-union. 
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It follows from the above that the percentage of female workers 
was greater in the unionized than in the nonunionized plants (40 perce it 
as against 31 percent). Only about 9 percent of the labor force of t}\. 
nonunion plants consisted of unskilled woman workers, while in t!,. 
union plants approximately 16 percent fell into this category. Thi 
proportion of semiskilled women employed in the two types of plants 
were similar, 24 percent in union, and 22 percent in nonunion plants. 


TaBLe 3.—Average Hourly Earnings of Workers! in Enameled-Utensil Industry, |) 
Sex, Skill, and Unionization, August 1940 









Average hourly earnings Number of workers 
Bex and skill au | Union- | Non- | 4 | Union- | Non 
| plants | ed | union | jants ized unior 
I | plants | plants | — plants | plant 
ae tA: hie ge LT Cee Se. 
| ' 

All workers $0.522 | $0.526| $0.514| 5,800 3, 773 2, 
Skilled a . 695 . 707 . 678 | 573 340 | 
Semiskilled 2 ae . 529 . 536 517 | 3, 327 2, 076 2 
Unskilled . 452 - 460 | . 433 1, 900 1, 357 ¥ 









Males | .873| .885| =. 554 | 3,667, 2274] ~—:1, 393 
Skilled Bs ie 573 340 2 
Semiskilled | .582/ 1.807] 561 1, 978 1, 172 | 8065 


U nskilled 





. 455 










Females | .429] 433] a9 





2, 133 1, 499 | 634 
Semiskilled ? val . 448 | . 456 . 432 1, 349 904 | 44 
Unskilled a SAE AS ; . 388 | 84 595 | 

























! Does not include office workers. 
? Includes 18 females who were reported as skilled (15 in union plants and 3 in nonunion plants). 


Comparison of Hourly Earnings Among Plants With Different Average Wage Levels 


Average hourly wages per plant varied from 45 to just under 65 
cents per hour. 

In table 4, plants of the industry are divided into three groups in 
accordance with the average hourly wages they paid. Cumulative 
distributions of workers according to average hourly earnings are 
presented for plants paying on the average 45 and under 50 cents an 
hour (group 1), for those paying 50 and under 55 cents (group 2), 
and for those paying 55 and under 65 cents an hour (group 3). From 
this table the relative distributions of workers for various wage 
classes can be obtained for each plant group. 

Five plants fell in the first of the above groups, seven in the second, 
and five in the third. The average hourly earnings of workers in the 
17 plants included in the survey (52.2 cents) were approximately equal 
to the average wages paid to workers in the second group of plants, 
i. e., plants which paid on the average 50 and under 55 cents an hour. 

About 40 percent of the factory workers were employed in the 5 
plants whose average hourly wages were 45 and 50 cents per hour. 
The remaining workers were approximately evenly distributed in the 
other 2 plant groups, about 30 percent being employed in each class. 
Only a small proportion of workers in the entire industry received 
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exactly 30 cents per hour, while nene earned less than that figure. 
\t is interesting to note that the proportion of workers earr.ing exactly 
30 cents an hour and employed in plants whose average hourly pay 
was 50 and under 55 cents an hour, was almost three times the pro- 
portion of similarly paid workers employed in plants averaging 45 
and under 50 cents per hour, or 2.4 percent as compared with 0.9 
percent. No worker in the plants paying average hourly wages in 
excess of 55 cents earned less than 32.5 cents per hour, while only 1.3 
percent of employees in such plants earned less than 40 cents an hour. 
However, over 30 percent of the workers in plants averaging 45 
and under 50 cents and almost 20 percent of the workers in factories 
averaging 50 and under 55 cents, earned less than 40 cents an hour. 


Taste 4.—Cumulative Percentage Distribution of Workers! in Enameled-Utensil In- 
dustry, by Average Hourly Earnings and Groups of Plants, August 1940 





Percent (cumulative) of plants hav- 
ing average hourly earnings of 


Average hourly earnings All plants | 45.0and | 50.0and | 55.0and 
under 50.0 | under 55.0 | under 65.0 

| cents | cents | cents 

| (group 1) (group 2) (group 3) 


Exactly 30.0 cents 

Inder 32.5 cents . q a3 

Inder 35.0 cents 5.6 6 % 0.‘ 
Inder 37.5 cents : .§ 
Inder 40.0 cents. _. 7 | 31.6 . oe 


{ 
{ 
| 
I 


Inder 42.5 cents. _. 26.8 | 3.6 5. 5. 6 
Inder 45.0 cents _ _- 36. 53. : 4 13 
Inder 47.5 cents___- 5.1 | ( 5. f 21. 
Inder 50.0 cents. __- 51. : 53. ; 23. 
Inder 52.5 cents 59. q 2. 29. 


Tnder 55.0 cents 
Inder 57.5 cents 
Inder 60.0 cents 
'nder 62.5 cents 
Inder 65.0 cents 
Inder 67.5 cents 


35. 6 
43. : 
49. : 
64. 
68. 


i, a 


io 


ten tn oe 
Arownow 


~ 


Inder 72.5 cents 
Inder 77.5 cents 
Inder 82.5 cents 
Inder 87.5 cents- 
Inder 92.5 cents. 
Under 100.0 cents 


82. 
87. 
91.8 
94.2 
96. 6 
v9. 5 


— em, ye 


SESSRS 
oor eS 


I 


| 


1, 766 


7 5 
$0. 516 $0. 694 


|) 


bs | 


Number of workers_ - - - 
Number of plants _- 
Average hourly earnings. 


= 
ho 





1 Does not include office workers. 


Table 5 presents the average hourly earnings of workers, by sex and 
skill, in each of the 3 plant groups noted above. From this table it is 
clear that the average hourly earnings of workers in each sex and skill 
class tended to be higher in plant group 2 than in group 1, and higher 
in plant group 3 than in group 2. The specific differentials for each 
sex and skill class tended to be greater between plant groups 3 and 2, 
than between plant groups 2 and 1. 
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Average hourly wages of unskilled males and females in plants of t| 
first two groups were much more nearly equal than the average hour! , 
wages of unskilled males and females in high-wage plants. This may 
be explained by two considerations. First, plants in group 3 wer: 
primarily the unionized plants of the industry, and second, they wer» 
all located in the high-wage midwestern area. 

The second half of table 5 shows a comparison of the numbers of 
workers employed in factories in each of the 3 plant groups by ski 
and sex. It appears that the employment pattern, by skill and sex. 
was fairly stable for these plant groups. First, the proportions o! 
men and women employed were about the same, each plant group 
having a little more than one-third of its labor force composed o! 
females. Skilled males constituted between 12 and 19 percent of the 
male employees in each plant group. Semiskilled workers constitute 
between 50 and 56 percent, and unskilled between 27 and 33 percent 
of the male employees in each group. 


TaBie 5.—-Average Hourly Earnings of Workers! in Enameled-Utensil Industry, b) 
Groups of Plants, Sex, and Skill, August 1940 





| Plants having average hourly earnings of— 



































45and | 50and 55and | 45 and 50 and 55 and 

Sex and skill under under under | under under under 

50 cents | 55 cents | 65 cents | 50 cents | 55 cents | 65 cents 

Average hourly earnings | Number of workers 

All workers $0. 462 $0. 516 $0. 604 | 2, 338 1, 696 | 1, 76¢ 
Skilled __. : ‘ . . 609 . 695 | . 779 | 183 206 | 154 
Semiskilled ! pe . 470 | . 520 . 613 1, 366 934 | 1, 027 
Unskilled ; “4 .411 433 526 | 789 556 55f 
Males... . | .608| .562) 666] 1,441) 1,007| — 1,129 
Skilled _ - 609 | . 695 .779 183 | 206 | 184 
Semiskilled e s ail . 521 | . 566 | . 672 787 562 | 629 
Unskilled.___ . 444 | 462 583 471 | 329 | 316 
Females ; pe get . 385 . 426 | . 492 | 897 599 | 637 
Semiskilled ? sities apa . 398 . 448 518 | 579 372 | 398 
SD nd da « + disblan cia du ontivallaies i’ . 362 . 386 . 446 | 318 227 | 23 





! Does not include office workers. 
? Includes 18 females who were reported as skilled. 


Hourly Earnings in Relation to the Fair Labor Standards Act 


The field survey of the enameled-utensil industry was made during 
August 1940 when, according to the provisions of the Fair Labor Stand- 
ards Act, the 30-cent hourly minimum wage was effective. In ac- 
cordance with this act, it is possible for the Administrator, upon the 
recommendation of an industry committee, to set a minimum hourly 
wage of not less than 30 and not more than 40 cents. 

The great majority of the workers in the industry received average 
hourly earnings in excess of 40 cents. Table 1 shows that only a very 
small minority of the workers were paid less than 32.5 cents an hour. 
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(nsofar as the skilled workers are concerned, virtually none received 
less than 40 cents. This is not true of the workers of lesser skill. 
About 14 percent of all semiskilled workers, including a little more than 
| percent of the semiskilled males and one-third of the semiskilled 
females, and 26.5 percent of all unskilled workers, including just over 9 
percent of the unskilled males and more than half of the unskilled 
females, received hourly wages of 32.5 and under 40 cents (see table 1). 
The concentration of male and female workers by skill groups, with 
the exception of the unskilled women workers, tended to be greater 
at the 37.5 and under 40 cent level than at the 35 and under 37.5 
or the 32.5 and under 35 cent levels. With respect to unskilled 
females, it should be pointed out that approximately one-fourth of 
these workers received 35 and under 37.5 cents, while only about 15 
percent received 37.5 and under 40 cents. 

Slightly more than half the plants in the industry are unionized. 
These, however, employed considerably more than half of the workers 
reported (3,733 as against 2,027). (See table 3.) The unionplants 
tended to employ more female workers than the nonunion plants, but 
relatively fewer women in the unionized plants received less than 40 
cents than in the nonunion plants. Therefore, the impact of any 
minimum wage, insofar as female workers are concerned, would likely 
be less burdensome to unionized than to nonunionized plants. In the 
main, the entire wage level of the unionized plants tended to be higher 
than for the nonunionized plants, so that in general, the former would 
probably be less affected by any minimum wage than the latter. 

Table 2, which shows the distribution of workers in the industry 
by average hourly earnings and by geographical region, tends to sup- 
port the view that any minimum wage set above 30 cents wou!d have 
a greater relative effect upon eastern plants than upon those located 
in the midwest, since about one-third of the eastern workers reccived 
less than 40 cents an hour, while less than 10 percent of the western 
workers received below that hourly wage. 


Importance of Extra Rates for Overtime Work 


The data on hourly earnings presented thus far have been based 
only on work at regular rates, thus excluding the earnings from extra 
rates paid for overtime. The object of this section is to show the 
extent to which the inclusion of the extra earnings due to the extra 
rates for overtime work would affect the hourly earnings. 

In the majority of establishments covered in this survey, extra 
rates were provided for overtime work. The practices followed, 
although differing among the various plants, conformed with the 
minimum provisions of the Fair Labor Standards Act, which, for 
the period covered in the field survey, provided that hours of work 
in excess of 42 be compensated at one and one-half times the normal 
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rate of pay. In 11 of the 17 plants, time and one-half was provide.) 
for all work in excess of the 42 hours per week. In 5 other plant 
the provisions were more liberal, overtime rates being paid after 4) 
hours. The management of the one remaining plant prohibited |! 
overtime work, except for maintenance employees. In three plant: 
scheduled, piece workers were prohibited from overtime work. 

During the period covered in the field survey (August 1940). 
overtime work was of relatively minor importance in the industry, 
only 357 of the 5,800 wage earners scheduled performing such work. 
The payment of extra rates may have increased considerably the 
hourly earnings of some individual employees. On the other hand. 
if the extra earnings from the extra rates paid for overtime -work were 
combined with earnings at regular rates of pay of all factory workers 
covered in this report, their normal average hourly earnings would 
have been raised from 52.2 cents to 52.5 cents. 


AVERAGE HOURLY EARNINGS OF CLERICAL WORKERS 


In addition to the data on hourly earnings already presented, 
information was secured for 323 office workers. The 95 male office 
workers received, on the average, 66 cents per hour; the 228 females 
44.9 cents per hour. 

Just under a third of all these office workers earned less than 40 
cents per hour (table 6). Among the males, 8.6 percent received less 
than that hourly wage. The proportion of female clerical workers 
receiving less than 40 cents per hour was as high as 40.9 percent. 
More than a quarter of all the female clerical workers reported 
received 35 and under 40 cents per hour. Slightly less than 15 percent 
earned under 35 cents, 

Nearly 37 percent of the male office workers received 65 cents or 
more per hour. Only 5.6 percent of the female clerical workers 
received such average hourly earnings. 


Tasie 6.—Percentage Distribution of Office Workers in Enameled-Utensil Industry, 
by Average Hourly Earnings and Sex, August 1940 























| i 
All | Fe. | 1 All | Fe. 
Average hourly earnings rr Males males ] Average hourly earnings = sagas! soahes 

“ SE Ca | 2 a 
Under 30.0 cents........-- A. &9 1.3 || 62.5 and under 65.0 cents 1.5 11 1.8 
Exactly 30.0cents...........| 25] Li 3.1 || 65.0 and under 67.5 cents lm +, ae 
30.1 and under 32.5 cents 4.0 2.1 4.8 || 67.5 and under 72.5 cents 4.0 6.3 | 3.1 
32.5 and under 35.0 cents- 3.4 1.1 4.4 | 72.5 and under 77.5 cents | 28 7.3 | 9 
35.0 and under 37.5 cents__- 13.1 3.2 17.2 || 77.5 and under 82.5 cents_- .6 2.1 ; 
37.5 and under 40.0 cents__ 7.5 1.1 10.1 || 82.5 and under 87.5 cents. 9 3.2 |-- 
40.0 and under 42.5 cents__- 6.5 3.2 7.9 | 7.5 and under 92.5 cents .9 2.1 4 
42.5 and under 45.0 cents_. 9. 6 6.3 11.0 || 92.5 and under 100.0 cents .6 1.1 | 4 
45.0 and t ader 47.5 cents__. 7.5| 94] 6.6 |) 100.0 cents and over 43) 13.6) .4 
47.5 and under S0.0cents...| 56) 42) 611! | | | 
50.0 and under 52.5cents....| 6.2/ 11.5| 39) Total 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 
§2.5 and under 55.0 cents __. 62; 62] 6.6 |) SS= | SS |= 
55.0 and under 57.5cents....; 46 | 6.3 3.9 || Number of workers 323 95 | 228 
57.5 and under 60.0cents..._ 4.3 4.2 4.4 || Average hourly earnings... _|$0. 511 |$0. 660 | $0. 449 
60.0 and under 62.5 cents --| 1.9 | 3.2 | 1.3 || 


| 
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Weekly Hours and Earnings 
FULL-TIME WEEKLY HOURS 


In August 1940, all the plants covered in the survey of the enameled- 
utensil industry had a normal working schedule of 8 hours per day for 
5 days, or 40 hours per week. These normal full-time hours, how- 
ever, did not always apply to maintenance, power house, and service 
workers. In 14 of the 17 plants scheduled, some employees in the 
furnace departments worked on shift operations of 40 hours per week, 
but in one department in each of two of these plants the 40-hour week 
was spread over 6 instead of 5 days. 


ACTUAL WEEKLY HOURS 


The average time actually worked by employees in the enameled- 
utensil industry during August 1940 was 37.3 hours per week. Male 
workers averaged 38 hours as compared with 36 hours for female 
employees. Skilled male workers averaged 39.6 hours; semiskilled, 
38 hours; and unskilled, 37.1 hours per week. The corresponding 
figures for female workers were 39.6, 36.5, and 35.1 hours. 

Table 7 presents, in some detail, the average hours of work, as well 
as average hourly and weekly wages, of all the industry’s factory 


workers, classified by occupation, sex, and skill. The male employees 
working the greatest number of hours per week (44.5) were the watch- 
men and miscellaneous skilled workers. Spray-gun operators worked 
the fewest hours (33.1) of any male workers. Female clerks working 
41.7 hours had the longest workweek for female workers, while con- 
veyor loaders and unloaders (33.2) worked the shortest workweek 
among the female group. 


295035—41—_—13 
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in Enameled- Utensil Industry, by Occupation, Sex, and Skill, August 1940 


Tasie 7.—Average Hourly Earnings, Weekly Hours, and Weekly Earnings of Worker: 

































7 | 
. . Average Average | Averag 
Occupation, sex, and skill wpan ow Nag hourly weekly | weekly 
, . earnings hours earning 
All workers 5, 800 $0. 522 37.3 $19 
— ; 3, 667 . 573 38.0 | 21 
Females... ae , ; 2 133 . 429 36.0 15 
Males ——— ieigl aaa 
Skilled workers 57: 695 | 39.6 | 27 
Die makers 59 . 852 40.4 | 34. 4 
Die setters kates 26 . 643 40.5 | 26 
tee ones = 149 y+ = 9 | 29 
Machinists______ 42 77 40.7 31 
Mechanics, maintenance 91 . 645 41.1 26 
Spinning-lathe operators ind 189 . 631 36.9 | 23. 2 
Miscellaneous skilled workers 17 . 688 44.5 30 
Semiskilled workers 1, 978 . 582 38.0 | 22 
Annealers 44 . 493 36.9 | 18 
Apprentices 10 . 459 41.2 | 18 
Bail makers, hand and machine 24 | . 528 35.8 | 18 
Beaders, enamel 29 . 576 37.3 21 
Blanking-press operators 43 . 662 36. 4 24 
Burners, box furnace 111 | . 640 37.2 23 
Clerks, factory 76 | . 563 44.4 25 
Dingers__. ‘ } 41 | .519 36.1 18 
Dippers, enamel : 254 . 606 36.7 22 
nah agg operators ‘ 203 . 636 37.0 23 
iremen : 35 . 608 38.8 23 
Grinders, rough spots 30 | . 551 38. 2 | 21 
Hook and pin sharpeners and setters 31 . 510 38.3 19 
Inspectors and sorters ‘ 103 | 543 35.3 19 
Mechanics’ helpers, maintenance 21 | . £05 40.7 20 
Millmen : 74 . 542 38. 1 20 
Order fillers and checkers 82 . 545 40.3 21 
a 119 | 4 $4 21 
*icklers___. 91 56 8. ! 21 
Punch-press operators 149 624 39.4 | 24 
Shearmen, rotary or square 21 573 37.0 21 
Smelters and mixers 43 . 563 39.0 | 21 
Solderers and welders 138 | 639 7.2 23 
Spray-gun operators 25 . 564 33.1 | 18 
eee 20 . 534 39.2 | 20 
rappers 50 . 440 39.2 | 17 
Miscellaneous semiskilled workers 91 . 568 39.8 22 
——— workers 1,116 . 490 37.1 18 
lank oilers ; 43 . 453 36.1 | 16 
Burners’ helpers 7 . 523 36.7 | 19 
poe Ne ag loaders and unloaders — 185 | . 504 36.5 | 18. 
anitors _.__. 43 . 4459 38. 1 17 
a and gefieral helpers 111 451 | 36. 0 16. 
Aarners . . 21 - 406 | 35.7 14. 
Packing and shipping laborers 94 - 489 | 39.2 19. 
Picklers’ helpers. _. | 44 . 539 33.3 17 
comp Sane & SS ’ 21 . hy 8 20 
Jatchmen (i a? 48 . 465 4.5 20 
Work distributors 310 . 487 36. 6 | 17 
Miscellaneous unskilled workers 118 . 513 | 7.9 | 19 
Females 
Skilled workers. ___- ; & sit 18 . 549 | 39.6 21 
Semiskilled workers : 1, 331 . 446 36. 5 16. 
a. ~" and machine 27 . 444 | 38.6 
ers, enamel __. a 290 453 | 35.3 
Clerks, factory. __. ae 50 . 382 | 41.7 
Dippers, enamel ; ee 382 .476 36.7 
Inspectors and sorters a ‘ 134 | .417 36.9 
. = fillers and checkers _. ~ ee ; 30 | . 424 | 37.7 
ackers._... : david Peete ae 54 .411 35. 5 
Punch-press operators _._____. RE SS AN 54 . 448 | 36. 5 
ET SS SS ee 80 . 508 | 35. 5 
oc mitten 55 . 421 | 35.9 
rap SEES PES a ee 142 . 416 36.8 
Miscellaneous semiskilled workers. _.............. .| 33 . 380 | 35. 1 
Unskilled workers 784 . 395 | 35.1 
Sawens. ae | 0 “308 | 37.7 | 
rs, ware. ___. ee he 4 . 39% 7.7 
eet loaders and unloaders 1 a 206 | . 384 33. 2 | 
ea ; pe diaidistinpaniataiod ,' 63 . 385 3A. 5 | 
ee ee eee. -- ? RE Sy CRE 33 | . 375 35.9 | 
AarNers. _ _ _. Ms FatEae Pe SE : 19 . 308 35. 6 | 
Work distributors lh a a 114 . 384 36.0 
Miscellaneous unskilled workers Pee en ae 8S . 406 35.7 

















1 Does not include office workers. 
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Weekly Earnings 


The average weekly earnings of all workers covered in the enameled- 
utensils industry amounted to $19.44 in August 1940. This was 
exclusive of earnings due to extra rates for overtime work." Like 
hourly earnings, weekly earnings varied conspicuously among the 
different skill and séx groups. Male workers averaged $21.77, as 
compared with $15.44 for females. Skilled males, however, averaged 
$27.54 per week, as compared to $22.12 for semiskilled, and $18.19 for 
unskilled. The average weekly earnings of semiskilled females was 
$16.28, which is only $1 above the average earnings of all females, but 
almost $2 below the weekly average pay of unskilled males. Unskilled 
female workers earned an average of only $13.87 per week, or about 
three-fourths of the average of unskilled males. 

According to the detailed break-down by occupation, sex, and skill 
shown in table 7, skilled die makers had the highest average weekly 
earnings in the industry ($34.41) and learners were the lowest paid male 
workers, averaging $14.49 per week. The highest paid female 
workers were the skilled group, earning an average of $21.78 per 
week, followed by the solderers and welders, who averaged $18.05 a 
week. Female learners earning, on the average, $10.97 per week, 
were in the lowest paid occupational classification. 


PHOPOOPRN 


WAGE AND SEX DISTRIBUTION OF INDUSTRIAL 
WORKERS IN COLOMBIA, 1939 * 


AN OFFICIAL study of daily wages in Colombia in 1938 and 1939 
showed that the workers’ average daily wage in Bogoté in 1939 for 
the industries studied was 1.58 pesos ' (1.72 pesos for men and 1.13 
pesos for women); and in the geographical zone in which Bogota is the 
chief city, 1.66 pesos (1.71 pesos for men and 1.13 pesos for women). 
The percentage distribution of employment in Bogoté by sex in May 
1939 showed that 90.5 percent of the workers were men and 9.5 per- 
cent women; and for the zone of which Bogota is the chief city, the 
percentages were 76.7 and 23.3, respectively. The weighted average 
age of persons employed in specified kinds of enterprises in Bogota 
for the first pay period in October 1939 was 31 years (32 years for men 
and 30 years for women). 

This study, begun in May 1938 and continuing through May 1939, 
was undertaken to serve as a basis for the computation of index num- 
bers of wages. The investigation of manufacturing industries, services, 





18 If the earnings from extra rates for overtime work were included, it would increase the average weekly 
earnings of all workers in the industry by only 12 cents. 

“4 Colombia. Contraloria General de la Repfiblica. Anales de Economia y Estadistica, Bogoté, June 25, 
1940 (Supplement to No. 3 of Vol. IID). 

16 Average exchange rate of Colombian peso in 1938=56.0 cents; in 1939=57.1 cents. 
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and public works covered the city of Bogoté. The investigation 0! 
mining, electricity and water, and transportation enterprises, covere«| 
Cundinamarca, Boyacé, Santander, and North Santander, the depart- 
ments which form zone A (one of four zones into which the Republic of 
Colombia is divided for social investigations). Commercial personne! 
were excluded from the study because their inclusion would have 
greatly extended the work, and also for the reason that many of the 
persons employed in commerce are salaried employees, whereas this 
was a study of wages; agricultural workers were not included because 
of the difficulty and delay in collection of wage data. 

In table 1 are presented the average daily wages of workers in 
Colombia, by sex and by industrial groups, for 1939. 


TABLE 1.—Average Daily Wages of Workers in Colombia, by Sex and by Industrial 
Groups, 1939 


[Average exchange rate of peso, 1939= 57.1 cents] 





Number Average daily wages (pesos) 
. of estab- £ “) Een 
Industrial groups Meneame 
covered Total Men Women 

Zone A...... - 26 1. 66 1.71 1.1 
Bogota - 7 oe ve 56 1. 58 lve 1.1 
Mining (salt, coal, petroleum).................-..-.--. 10 1.81 1. 81 l 
Electricity and water. . . 8 1. 75 1. 76 1.14 
Transportation (railway, road, taxi, streetcar, airplane) s 1.50 1. 50 64 
Manufacturing industries. - “ | 45 

Food : ‘ 1. 22 1. 50 78 

Beverages 2. 03 2.24 1. 29 

Tobacco... _- 2. 01 2 37 1.6 

Textiles 1. 30 1. 47 1.0 

Leather... 1.74 1. 96 l 

Clothing. . 1. 29 1.84 1.2 

Soap. 1. 02 1.02 a 

Nonmetallic minerals. - 1. 37 1.40 1. Of 

Metallic construction - 1. 75 1. 78 67 

W oodworking 1.90 2.19 RY 

Building and construction J. 28 1. 28 74 

Chemicals 1. 06 1. 26 RX 

Paper and cardboard products - , 85 . 93 8 

Graphic arts. 1. 85 2.19 st 
Services (hotels, restaurants, theaters, telephone, postal) 10 1. 48 1. 78 87 
Public works__. : 1 1. 30 1. 30 





The investigation covered 82 industrial establishments, of which 
56 were situated within 15 of the principal worker districts of Bogota. 
As an index of the importance of the 82 establishments selected, 30 
of the 56 enterprises in Bogota are also found in the list of 249 enter- 
prises whose returns go to make up the annual statistics of Bogoté. 
Although these 30 enterprises constitute only 12 percent of the 249 
enterprises, they represent 85 percent of the total capital, 52 percent 
of the workers employed, 63 percent of the pay rolls, and 70 percent 
of the value of production; and although 38.1 percent of the workers 
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reported in the annual statistical investigation are employed in enter- 
prises with fewer than 50 workers, mainly with fewer than 20 workers, 
only 7 percent of the workers in the present investigation were 
employed in establishments with fewer than 50 workers. 

Included in the term ‘‘workers’”’ was all personnel (except adminis- 
trative, supervisory, and technical), both male and female, perma- 
nent and temporary. 

The average daily wage in specified occupations in certain Bogota 
enterprises for the first pay period in October 1939, is shown in table 2. 


TaBLe 2.—Average Daily Wage in Specified Occupations in Bogoté, First Pay Period in 
October 1939 


[Average exchange rate of peso, October 1939=57. 2 cents] 





: Average : Average 
ya tio : Occup : “ 
Occupation daily wage ccupation daily wage 


Men: Pesos Men—Continued. Pesos 
Blacksmiths_ -- _- Serre 3. ! Tinsmiths_____- aes) ae 1. ww 
Bolters (flour mills) a <=. of Tobacco cutters 5 . 04 
Brassworkers Toolworkers . .10 
Butlers Turners __ —_ 2. 83 
Carpenters Men and women: 

Carters_. Bookbinders: 

Chauffeurs ___-_- Men . 35 
Cc om positors dd Women_. De 
Construction fore men Cleaners: 

Drillers Men_._- a . 36 
Electricians -__. Women._. " ; . 69 
Firemen __-- Cooks: 

Fitters Men__. alata .77 
Forgers - - Women . 02 
Foundry workers Finishers (leather goods): 

Gardeners Men 2.35 
Janitors Women.. 

Laborers Packers: 

Leather cutters ___-_- Men... : . 44 
Leather dressers_. -- -- Women 

Linotypists-- _- Servants: 

Make-up men ane arts) -_- Body servants. 

Masons : Chambermaids 

Mechanics - - Spinners: 

Molders b Men_. 

Moving picture machine ope rators Women _. 

Painters ; ey Weavers: 

Photoengravers. Men 

Postmen Women. 

Potters__- Women: 

Pressmen (graphic arts) Ironers 

or Laundresses 

Solderers__- Seamstresses 

Steepers (tanning) __ Spoolers (textile mills) 

Storehouse keepers. - Tobacco mixers 

Streetcar conductors - Varnishers 

Streetcar motormen Wrappers -- 


] 
1.¢ 
1: 
2. 3: 
1. 
2. 6 
2. 2 
1.¢ 
2. 
2. 5: 
1. 
2.9 
2. 7 
1. 
1. 
1. 
1, 
2. 
1. § 
2. 
1.6 
2. 0: 
2. 
2.6 
2 6 
1. 
1. 
1. ! 
1. 
1. 
2. 
2. 
1. 
1. 
1. « 
2. 





The following statement shows the percentages that men formed of 
the total labor force in each industry group in May 1939. As it indi- 
cates, men constituted more than 99 percent in mining, transportation, 
soap manufacturing, building and construction, and public works. 
The highest percentage of women (94.4 percent) was in the clothing 





i 
: 
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industry, but in the manufacture of paper and cardboard products 
and of chemicals women formed more than half of the total employed. 


Men as 
percent 
of total 
workers 

Zone A__. mp . 5 
Bogota_ uy - aT 
NR ian ed deci ww : iiseuus j 99. 4 
Electricity and water. -- - si = 98. 7 
Transportation__ . sae 
Manufacturing industries: 
Food ___ ‘ oud way ; 
Beverages _ - _- 78. 5 
Tobacco 51.7 
Textiles _ _ i ; 63. 7 
Leather _ _ _ , ; 66. 4 
Clothing a ; 5. 6 
Soap. : ge 100. 0 
Nonmetallic minerals -_ _ _ - 94. 2 
Metallic construction _ _ _ - P : 97. 6 
Woodworking - pad. ie ; 76. 1 
Building and construction _ _ ___- 99. 7 
Chemicals______. . 46.2 
Paper and cardboard products - - -_. 34. 1 
Graphic arts _- sat . : : 73. 8 
Services _ _. soll , Ks 67.3 
Publie works__ , 100. 0 
PODOOOOD 
HOURLY WAGES IN VARIOUS INDUSTRIES IN 
GERMANY 


Magnesia Industry, Ostmark 


THE Labor Trustee for Ostmark (former Austria) fixed minimum 
hourly wages and weekly hours for the magnesia industry in Ostmark, 
for the five classes of workers, as of October 15, 1940.' 


Hourly rate 
(pfennig 


Siibnhotipietk Gee arn ko a2 : Se eerie dk ok da 80 


Wage class [: Foremen ~ Abs 
Wage class II: Skilled workers (miners, first oven tenders, watchers, millers, 

crushers, and other machine tenders, including motor drivers) ‘ eae fo 
Wage class III: Semiskilled workers 


Dante Weehhaets.. ‘J Bey Oe ee iva Lost 68 

{ 64 

Wage class IV: Helpers---_--- eeu. Suscses ba 4 : 1 60 
Wage class V: Female workers.______________- ORS rie aie 





! Reichsarbeitsblatt (Berlin), November 5, 1940, pt. IV. 


The mark is quoted as having an exchange rate of approximately 40 cents. This rate, however, is purely 
nominal and at the present time does not indicate the relative domestic purchasing power of German and 
United States money. 








Wages and Hours of Labor 


Piece rates are fixed at 20 percent above time rates. 

Young workers under 16 years of age receive a wage 40 percent less 
than the journeyman rates; those 16 but under 18 years of age, 20 
percent less; and those 18 but under 20 years, 10 percent less. 

Apprentices are paid 6 marks a week in the first year of apprentice- 
ship, 9 marks in the-second year, and 12 marks in the third year. 

The workweek is 48 hours, not including the rest periods and the 
time used for dressing and washing. In certain needful cases, how- 
ever, the employer, having consulted the advisory committee of the 
establishment, may fix the length of the workweek at 54 hours but 
in any case not to exceed 10 hours a day. 

For Sunday, holiday, and night work time and a half is paid. 

Paid vacations of 6 workdays per year are granted to the workers, if 
they have been employed in the same establishment from 1 to 5 
calendar years, and if employed longer than 5 years, 12 days are 
granted. The daily vacation pay is equal to the earnings for 6% 
hours calculated on the basis of the average hourly earnings during 
the last 4 weeks. 

Pencil Industry, Bavaria 


The wage scale in the pencil industry in Bavaria established as of 

August 1, 1940, is as follows: 

Skilled workers over 24 vears of age: Males Females 
Wage locality I_. Pfennigs 73 47 
Wage locality II do__- 67 44 

Semiskilled workers over 24 years of age: 

Wage locality I______-_- dae __do 69 45 
Wage locality II Pe FES do 64 41 


For workers under 24 years rates range from 35-69 pfennigs for 
males and 23-45 pfennigs for females. 


Leather Industry, Eupen, Malmedy, and Moresnet Districts 


The State Labor Trustee of Rheinland fixed the following hourly 
wages in the leather industry in the Eupen, Malmedy, and Moresnet 
Districts on September 13, 1940: 


Hourly Wages in Leather Industry, Germany, September 1940, by Group of Workers 





Hourly wages Hourly wages 
(in pfennige) (in pfennige) 
in— in— 
Group of workers and age ————e . Group of workers and age —— 


Wage Wage Wage | Wage 
locality | locality locality locality 
I II I II 


Over 21 years: Helpers: 
Skilled workers 5 14 to 16 years 25 22 
Craftsmen § 7 16 to 18 years 35 32 
Worker helpers . < 18 to 21 years. _. 50 45 
Under 21 years: Females: 
Skilled workers, 18 to 21 5 ; Under 18 years 30 27 
Skilled workers, under 18 c 18 to 21 years 37 34 
Craftsmen § Over 21 years 45 42 
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WEEKLY EARNINGS IN GREAT BRITAIN AND 
NORTHERN IRELAND, JULY 1940' 


WEEKLY earnings in certain British manufacturing and nonmanu- 
facturing industries, as of the last pay week in October 1938 and the 
week ending July 20, 1940, are shown in the following table. The 
wage data given supplement those for other industries which ap- 
peared in the February 1940 issue of the Monthly Labor Review. 
In both cases the statistics cover average weekly earnings of wage 
earners only. The advance in earnings between October 1938 and 
July 1940 resulted in part from increases in rates of wages and in part 
from other factors, such as longer working hours, and extension of 
systems of payment by results, giving increased opportunities for 
higher earnings combined with greater output. 

For the industries here covered, few general or district changes in 
wage rates were made from October 1938 to the outbreak of war. 
From the outbreak of war to the week ending July 20, 1940, such 
increases were granted in the great majority of industries, mainly 
because of the rise in cost of living. Percentage rises varied consider- 
ably as between industries. From available facts, it is estimated by 
the Ministry of Labor that the average increase in nominal rates of 
wages for a full normal workweek was about 12 or 13 percent in the 
period covered. This is the estimated rise, exclusive of payment for 
overtime hours of work. The figures in the table, however, show that 
in the great majority of industries the average percentage rise in 
actual weekly earnings, including overtime and other payments, was 
much greater. 

It was impracticable to obtain statistics of working time in making 
this study, but the Ministry of Labor states that July 1940 was a 
period when output was being speeded up in the production of muni- 
tions. Extremely long hours were worked, often on a 7-day-week 
basis. Therefore, earnings rose more, proportionately, than hours, 
as it is customary to pay at a higher rate for overtime than for normal! 
hours of work. 





! Great Britain, Ministry of Labor Gazette (London), December 1940. 
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iverage Weekly Earnings, Specified Industries, in Great Britain and Northern Ireland, 
October 1938 and July 1940 





All workers covered Workers specially classified ! 


ae Percent of in- 
Oc Percent July 1 crease, 1938 
cto- : of in- 
July . to 1940 
ber 1949 «| Crease, 
1938 nee 
1940 Men 


Industry 


Women| Men |Women 


Chemical, paint, oil, ete 
Chemicals and e xplosives 
Paint, varnish, red lead, etc_- 
Oil, glue, soap, ink, matches, ete 


Brick, pottery, and glass ‘ 
Brick, tile, pipe, etc., making 
Pottery, earthenware, etc 
Glass a“ 


Leather, leather goods, and fur 
Tanning, currying, and dressing 
Fur dressing, ete = 
Leather goods 


Miscellaneous manufacturing 

Rubber 

Oilcloth, linoleum, ete 

Brushes and brooms 

Scientific and photographic instruments 
and apparatus 

Musical instruments, toys, games, and 
sports requisites__ , ee 

Other industries 


Iron, stone, etc., mining and quarrying 
Iron ore and ironstone mining, ete 
Stone quarrying and mining __- 
Clay, sand, gravel, and chalk pits 
Other mining and quarrying-_- 


Treatment of nonmetalliferous mining prod- 
ucts__ 
Coke ovens and byproduct works. 
Artificial stone, concrete, etc , 
Cement, lime kilns, and whiting_- 


Transport, storage, etc. _- 67 
Tramway and omnibus serv ice and other 
road passenger transport. - 68 
Goods transport by road__- 62 
Dock, harbor, canal, etc., service 73 
Warehousing, storage, etc. 53 


Public utility services _- . . 59 
Gas supply _ - -- ; 65 
Water supply -. i 64 
Electricity supply-__- 68 § 
Local authorities (nontrading) services 54 61 


34 

36 

30. Cf 5. 3 

34. «CB i 24. § 


tosh Orel 





! Where no figure is given, the total number shown in the returns received was too small to provide 
satisfactory basis for the calculation of a general average for the industry. 
2 Decrease. 
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AGRICULTURAL WAGES IN NORTHERN IRELAND 
REGULATIONS under the Agricultural Wages (Regulation) Ac: 


of 1939, governing conditions of employment of agricultural labor in 
Northern Ireland, were issued by the Agricultural Wages Board fo: 
Northern Ireland, effective October 7, 1940.' Under the terms of the 
law, provision was made for establishing the Agricultural Wages 
Board which has now fixed minimum working standards in agricultura! 
pursuits. Membership in the Board consists of three appointees of 
the Minister of Agriculture and six representatives each of employers 
and employees. 
Terms of Law 


The duties of this body are to fix minimum rates of wages in agri- 
culture for time work and, insofar as necessary or expedient, also for 
piece work. Minimum rates may be applied universally to all 
workers in agriculture or to special classes, according to the provisions 
of the law. The Board is also empowered to fix payments in kind; 
to provide differential rates for overtime employment and determine 
what employment is to be treated as overtime; to issue exemptions 
from the minimum wage rates for persons who, because of physical 
injury or mental deficiency or any infirmity arising from age or any 
other cause, are incapable of earning the minimum rate; and to specify 
the rates for incapacitated laborers of the categories listed. In arriv- 
ing at rates of pay, account must be taken of the economic position of 
agriculture in each area and the needs of able-bodied men and their 
families. The Board may, in its discretion, vary any minimum rate 
fixed. Notice is required before setting, canceling, or varying a rate, 
and the procedure prescribed includes provision for the issuance of 
orders by the Board in carrying out decisions. 

Workers may lodge complaints regarding rates of pay. If the 
Board decides in their favor they are entitled to restitution. A sum 
directed to be paid may be recovered from the employer as a civil debt. 

Vacations with pay are provided for under the act at the rate of 6 
days in each period of 12 months of service, or 1 day for each 2-month 
period of continuous employment. Vacations must be taken in 
accordance with previous arrangements made between employers and 
employees. Failure to grant the paid vacation renders the employer 
liable to a fine. 

The Minister of Agriculture has the power to make regulations 
under which the Board proceeds in carrying out its functions. All 
regulations issued under this law must be laid before both houses of 
Parliament. If either house decides to annul any regulation, it be- 
comes void but without affecting the validity of any action previously 
taken under the legislation. 





' Data are from report of Roswell C. Beverstock, United States vice consul at Belfast. 
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As defined, agriculture includes dairy-farming and the use of land 
as grazing, meadow, or pasture land, as orchard land, or as woodland, 
or for market gardens or nursery grounds. 


Regulations Issued 


Weekly wages established by the Board for male workers are shown 
in the following table. The schedule covers minimum pay for a 
workweek of 50 hours for employees engaged in market gardens and 
nursery grounds and of 54 hours for others. 


Minimum Weekly Wages of Male Workers 





| 

| Rates per 50-hour week for workers in market 
gardens and nursery grounds, and per 
54-hour week for all other workers aged— 


Wage district 

| 16 and| 17 and 18 and) 19and| 20and| 21 
"a | | — — — years 
| 17 | and 
years | -..4 ff ‘i rh. | over 





s. d. ba .|s. djs. d. 

County Borough of Belfast _ -__- 19 6 1 0 3: te : 
Rural Districts of Belfast and Lisburn in the Administrative 

County of Antrim_-__- 119 6 | 24 0 
Rural Districts of Castlereagh, Dow npatrick, Hillsborough, 

and Newtownards in the Administrative County of Down_| 19 24 0) 
Administrative County of Antrim exclusive of the Rural | 

Districts of Belfast and Lisburn 19 23 0 | : 
Administrative County of Down exclusive of the Rural | 

Districts of Castlereagh, Downpatrick, Hillsborough, and 

Newtownards __ 19 0 
County Borough and the Administrative County of Lon- | | 

donderry - _.| 19 0 | 26 
Administrative County of Armagh ___ 19 6 0 | 26 
Administrative County of Tyrone : 19 6/| 23 0} 2 
Administrative County of Fermanagh a 18 0 | 25 6 








For males 21 years of age and over employed as casuals, that is by 
the hour or day, the hourly minimum is from 7 to 9d. according to 
area and the daily minimum is from 5s. 7d. to 6s. 84d. Lower rates 
are prescribed for younger employees. The pay for holidays for 
regularly employed males is equal to the daily rate for casual workers. 

Overtime rates of pay for each of the first 2 hours are fixed at 9 to 
lid. for workers 21 years of age and over; for the following hours the 
rate is 11 to 13d. hourly. Younger workers are entitled to extra 
payment but at a lower rate. 

Payments in kind are calculated at a fixed money value for three 
classes of workers, those 19 years of age and over, 17 and under 19, 
and 16 and under 17. Board and lodging are valued at 2s. 3d., 2s 
and 1s. 9d. per day, respectively. Where a cottage is provided, the 
value is established at 2s. 6d. per week in some districts and 2s. 3d. 
in others. 
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SALARY INCREASES FOR COMMERCIAL EMPLOYEES 
IN SPAIN ' 


THE Spanish Ministry of Labor has been conducting a broad study 
of the wage structure in commercial establishments. This investiga- 
tion has been delayed and, in view of the rise in general living costs, 
the Minister of Labor issued an order dated December 26, 1940, 
increasing salaries, effective December 1, 1940. 

Based on the scales of salaries approved prior to July 18, 1936, the 
following increases are ordered: 


Percent of 
increase 
20 years of age or less____-_ Snes anata ae ; 
20 to 35 years of age_-_- lsu, ive ae 
Over 35 years of age_- Sisk a ekin. 


These increases will become effective only to the extent necessary 
to increase salaries up to 750 pesetas” per month. However, the 
salaries of section chiefs, floorwalkers, and others in charge of em- 
ployees, will be increased by a minimum of 10 percent, even though 
they exceed 750 pesetas. 

Woman employees performing the same functions as men will be 
paid equal salaries, providing that such equalization does not represent 
an increase of more than 40 percent. 





! Data are from report of Ralph H. Ackerman, United States commercial attaché at Madrid. 
? Average exchange rate of Spanish peseta in December 1940=9.13 cents. 
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RESIDENTIAL CONSTRUCTION AND DEMOLITION, 
1936 TO 1938? 


By Warrer W. Scuneiver, U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics 
Summary 


DURING the 10-year period ending in 1938, house builders showed 
an increasing preference for the single-family type of construction. 
From 1929 to 1935, 54 percent of all new dwelling units were single- 
family houses, while from 1936 to 1938 the percentage rose to 61 per- 
cent. The multifamily (apartment) house, the next most important 
type of housing, accounted for 33 percent and 31 percent, respectively, 
of the newly constructed dwelling units during the two periods. An 
important development is noted in the building of two-family houses; 
relatively only half as many were built during the last 3 years as dur- 
ing the earlier part of the 10-year period. 

For the period 1936 to 1938, the following conclusions concerning 
residential construction and demolition were noted. The greater 
part of residential construction—62 percent of the dwelling units 
provided—was found to be valued at between $2,000 and $4,500 per 
unit. Brick and frame were the exterior materials for 41 and 26 
percent, respectively, of the newly erected dwelling units. Relatively 
more of the moderately priced houses and fewer of the high-cost and 
low-cost houses were built in the larger cities ? than in the smaller 
cities. 

The data for the whole country and also the data for the Middle 
Atlantic States, particularly those concerning apartment houses, are 
influenced by the residential operations in New York City. That 
city accounted for about a quarter of all the dwelling units erected in 
the cities surveyed. 

Of the dwelling units demolished, 37 percent were one-family houses 
and 33 percent were in multifamily structures. Nearly one-half of the 
demolished dwelling units were in the Middle Atlantic States, where 
58 percent of the demolished units were in apartment houses. The 





! This article is a summary of a more detailed report which is being issued by the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics in pamphlet form (Serial No. R. 1225). 
? Cities with a population of 500,000 and over. 
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data indicate that one out of every five new dwelling units added by 
new construction or by addition or alteration to existing buildings 
went to replace a unit eliminated through demolition or alteration. 


Purpose and Scope of Study 


Data on building permits are published monthly by the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics. These show the general trend of building construc- 
tion in cities of the United States. However, to meet the needs of 
those immediately concerned with housing programs, such as housing 
authorities, real estate boards, city planning commissions, and 
various other types of governmental and quasi governmental agencies, 
more extended information is necessary regarding the characteristics 
of residential buildings, such as type of structure, type of material, 
number of rooms, and demolitions. In an effort to supply such of 
this additional information as was available, the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics in cooperation with the Work Projects Administration made 
a special study of the building-permit records in 884 cities, representing 
90 percent of all the cities in the United States with a population of 
10,000 or more.’ An earlier study by the Bureau covered the same 
information in 813 cities for the years 1929 to 1935. 

This report summarizes the information obtained in the current 
study for the years 1936 to 1938 on the number of dwelling units 
provided, by cost groups, the type of structure and material, the 
number of rooms per dwelling unit, dwelling units lost by demolitions, 
and changes in the number of dwelling units occasioned by the addi- 
tion or alteration of existing structures.‘ Of the 377 cities of 25,000 
population or more covered by the study, 361 cities are included in 
the summaries of new construction by permit valuation and type of 
structure; 358, by type of structure and exterior material; and 276, 
by type of structure and number of rooms. Data on dwelling units 
demolished are presented for 263 of these cities for which such informa- 
tion was available. For 244 cities, changes in the number of dwelling 
units resulting from additions and alterations to existing buildings 
are also presented. 


Building Permits by Type of Structure 


During the 3 years covered by the survey, 1936 to 1938, building 
permits were issued in the 361 cities included in this report for struc- 
tures providing 409,134 family-dwelling units. 


3 This survey, a Federal Works Project, was under the general direction of Herman B. Byer, chief, Divi- 
sion of Construction and Public Employment of the Bureau of Labor Statistics. Abbee W. Talamo was 
project director, and Henry F. Haase, assistant director. Regional offices were established in certain key 
cities, as follows: Boston, Mass. (Joseph H. Feingold, collection); Philadelphia, Pa. (Herbert F. Krane, 
collection and tabulation, Edward P. Sanford, August 1938 to January 1939); Washington, D. C. (Walter 
W. Schneider, collection and tabulation); Atlanta, Ga. (Harold T. Dworet, collection); Dallas, Tex. (E. 
Mayo Callaway, collection); San Francisco, Calif. (Daniel Feins, collection); and Indianapolis, Ind. (Arno 
Osterhaus, collection). 

‘ Information of this character has already been published by the Bureau for many of the individual 
cities. 
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Slightly over 60 percent of all new dwelling units provided were in 
one-family houses, while over 30 percent were in apartment houses 
accommodating five or more families. 

In seven of the nine geographic divisions 80 percent or more of the 
units were one-family dwellings. In the South Atlantic, 66 percent, 
and in the Middle Atlantic States, 28 percent were of this type. In 
the latter division, the apartment house containing five or more units 
was the most popular type of new structure, accounting for nearly 
seven-tenths of all units, while in the South Atlantic States units in 
this classification were a fifth of the total. The New England division 
was the only other where as much as a tenth of the units were in this 
type of structure. 

A trend toward the single-family house is noted in comparing the 
results of this study (1936-38) with the previous survey (1929-35) of 
building permits made by the Bureau.’ Figures for the earlier 
period show that less than 55 percent of all new units were contained 
in single-family structures. Thus, a relative increase of about a 
tenth in the total units of this type is indicated during the 3-year 
period under discussion. The proportion of units in all other types 
of structures with the exception of the four-family type, decreased in 
comparison with the previous 7-year period. The greatest decrease 
occurred in the percentage of units in two-family, two-decker struc- 
tures, which dropped from 8 percent of the total to half that figure. 
The trend away from this type is most noticeable in the New England 
and East North Central divisions. 

The increase in the percentages of single-family houses over those 
shown in the previous study occurred in all geographic divisions, with 
the exception of the Middle Atlantic and South Atlantic divisions. 
In the Middle Atlantic division, apartment houses with facilities for 
five or more families accounted for an even greater proportion of all 
new units than in the prior period, increasing from 57 percent to 69 
percent of the total units provided. There was also a slight increase 
in the percentage of units in this type of structure in the South 
Atlantic division. All other geographic divisions showed decreases 
in the relative number of units in the five or more family type, 
the most substantial losses occurring in the East North Central, 
West North Central, Mountain, and Pacifie divisions. 

The slight increase in the percentage of units in four-family structures 
is due to the sharp gain indicated in the South Atlantic division, where 
the percentage of units in this type of structure rose from less than 2 
percent to over 10 percent of the total of all units in that division. 
This gain was caused in large part by conditions in Washington, D. C., 
where the proportion increased from 7 to 21 percent. It is significant 
that in the 3-year period, 4 out of every 10 units provided in four-family 





5See Bureau of Labor Statistics Bulletin No. 650. 
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structures were in the South Atlantic division. Almost 3 out of eac! 
10 units of this type throughout the country were in Washington, D. C 

The 409,134 new dwelling units in these 361 cities represent a 
annual average of 28 units for each 10,000 of population. The 
highest yearly rate on the basis of population is indicated in the 
Pacific division, where 60 family units were provided for each 10,000 
inhabitants. The South Atlantic and West South Central States 
ranked next with 44 new unitseach. Although the Mountain division 
accounted for the smallest number of new units of any of the 9 geo- 
graphic divisions, it was fourth in the yearly average, with 34 new 
accommodations for each 10,000 population. Closely following was 
the Middle Atlantic division, with a ratio of 33 new units for each 
10,000. Two divisions—the West North Central, and East South 
Central—had yearly averages of 18 new units. The lowest rates 
were found in the East North Central (14 per 10,000) and in the New 
England division (10 per 10,000). 

When the annual average ratios of new dwelling units provided per 
10,000 are compared with those obtained in the previous 7-year 
study, an average annual gain of 11 units—from 17 to 28—is indicated. 
Eight of the nine geographic divisions shared in this increase as follows: 
South Atlantic, 27; Pacific, 25; West South Central, 19; Middle 
Atlantic, 16; Mountain, 14; East South Central, 8; West North Cen- 
tral, 3; and East North Central, 2. The yearly average number of 
new units in the New England division decreased from 12 per 10,000 
during 1929-35 to 10 during the period covered by the current study. 

The predominance of single-family houses is most marked in cities 
having a population of between 25,000 and 50,000, where approxi- 
mately 87 percent of all new housekeeping facilities were of this class. 
In the groups of cities between 50,000 and 100,000, and between 
100,000 and 500,000, the proportion was only slightly lower, the 
one-family dwelling accounting for nearly 82 percent of the total in 
each group. On the other hand, apartment houses of five or more 
dwelling units provided one-half of the new accommodations in 
cities having a population of 500,000 or more. This is largely ac- 
counted for by the cities of this size in the Middle Atlantic division, 
where such dwelling units were nearly three-quarters of the total. 

An increase in the percentage of one-family houses is indicated in all 
city-size groups, when compared with building-permit data for the 
years 1929 to 1935. Cities in the 100,000 to 500,000 classification 
showed the greatest gain, increasing from 71 percent of all units in 
the 7-year period to 82 percent of the total during 1936 to 1938. 
The smallest gain (4 percent) was noted in both the largest and small- 
est city-size groups, from 38 to 42, and from 83 to 87 percent, respec- 
tively. 
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The proportion of units in apartment houses providing for five or more 
families increased in only the largest city-size group, where it rose 
from 48 to 50 percent of the total of all units. The greatest drop in 
the proportion of units in this type of building occurred in the 100,000 
to 500,000 group, falling from 17 to 9 percent of the total units 
provided in all types of construction. 

The total of 222,471 new family accommodations for which permits 
were issued in cities of half a million or more from 1936 to 1938 repre- 
sent a yearly average of 35 units for each 10,000 population. The 
three smaller city-size groups registered ratios ranging from 22 to 25. 

Contrasted with the former survey, average annual gains in new 
units provided per 10,000 are indicated in each of the 4 city-size 
groups as follows: 500,000 and over, 15; 100,000 to 500,000, 6; 50,000 
to 100,000, 11; and 25,000 to 50,000, 10. 


Cost of Dwelling Units 


The greater part, 62 percent, of residential building was found to 
be valued at between $2,000 and $4,500 per dwelling unit. The 
modal cost group was $3,000 to $3,500, accounting for 18 percent of 
the dwelling units. Only about 2 percent of the dwelling units were 
valued at $10,000 or more, while at the other extreme 12 percent were 
valued at less than $2,000 each. 

Costs of dwelling units of the one-family type were apparently 
higher than the average for other types. About half of these units 
were valued at between $3,000 and $5,500. It is obvious also that 
the one-family type of structure accounted for a greater proportion 
of the higher-cost dwelling units than it did of the cheaper ones. 

High values per dwelling unit, $5,000 to $5,500, were relatively 
most common in the East North Central States. In the West North 
Central and New England States permits for dwelling units costing 
$4,000 to $4,500 were most general. The lowest costs per dwelling 
unit were most frequently found in the East and West South Central 
States. It is also noted that in all geographic divisions except the 
West South Central States the modal cost group of one-family houses 
was found at the same or higher valuation than the modal groups for 
all types of structures combined. 

Although the single-family, detached house shows a wide distri- 
bution throughout all permit valuations, there is a noticeable con- 
centration of units with costs estimated between $3,000 and $4,500. 
The 70,656 houses in this range represent 33 percent of the total. 
The valuation groups between $500 and $3,000 account for nearly 28 
percent of the units, while only 13 percent had valuations of $6,500 


ormore. Nearly 8 out of every 10 one-family attached, or row, houses 
295035—41——14 
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were valued at between $3,000 and $5,500. About 15 percent of al! 
such accommodations were valued at between $500 and $3,000. 
Nearly 80 percent of all one-family semidetached units were valued a: 
under $3,000. This was partly due to the predominance of this type 
of structure in the two South Central divisions, where the concentration 
of dwelling units in the lower valuation groups has already been noted. 

The two cost groups, $2,500-$3,000 and $3,000-$3,500, cover mor: 
than half of all dwelling units provided in apartment houses for five or 
more families without space for commercial purposes. Of the units 
in this type of structure with valuations of $6,000 or more, one-third 
were in the Borough of Manhattan, NewYork City. 

Relatively fewer of the most expensive and the least. expensive 
one-family houses were built in the largest cities than in other cities. 
This coincides with the findings in the Bureau’s survey, ‘Builders of 
One-Family Houses in 72 Cities,” *° in which it was concluded that 
the largest operators, located principally in the largest cities, con- 
centrated on the construction of medium-priced houses and further 
that the smaller builders constructed a proportionately large part of 
the high- and low-cost houses. 


Demolitions 


Detailed information concerning family-dwelling units in house- 
keeping structures for which demolition permits were granted from 
1936 to 1938 was available for 263 cities having a population of 
25,000 or over. 

In these 263 cities, a total of 72,298 dwelling units, or 17 units for 
each 10,000 of population, were demolished in the 3-year period, while 
84 new units for each 10,000 of population were constructed. 

The highest rate of demolitions occurred in the older cities of the 
eastern and southern seaboard. In the Middle Atlantic States, 
family-dwelling units were demolished not only at the highest rate 
for the entire country, 24 per 10,000 population, but in the greatest 
number—35,245, or nearly half of the 72,298 for the 263 cities. On 
the other hand, the lowest demolition rate, 7 per 10,000 population, 
is shown for the cities of the Pacific States. 

Generally, the one-family type of structure constituted the largest 
proportion of all units for which demolition permits were issued. 
There were, however, some notable exceptions. In the New England 
cities, both the two- and three-family houses accounted for a greater 
percent of demolished units; and in the Middle Atlantic States, the 
greatest activity was in the five-or-more-unit apartment houses. It 
is pertinent to note that the highest proportion of demolished units 
of one type was in the West South Central division, where 88 percent 
of the units demolished were single-family structures. 


* Monthly Labor Review, September 1940. 
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The influence of the demolition operations in New York City is 
reflected in these observations. In Manhattan, particularly, where 
land on which to build residential structures is scarce and expensive, 
efficient operation of property often requires demolition of an out- 
moded building to make way for the construction of a more profitable 
many-story modern apartment house. 

The rates at which units were demolished per 10,000 population 
moved directly with the city-size group. The largest cities, those with 
a population of 500,000 and over, showed 21 units demolished per 
10,000 population, while in the cities between 25,000 and 50,000 
the rate for the 3-year period was 11. 

There is an apparent relationship between the size of city and the 
type of residence demolished. It is indicated that the smaller the 
city the greater the proportion of one-family units demolished; and, 


conversely, the larger the city the greater the proportion of apartment 
houses demolished. 


Rooms per Dwelling Unit 


Information concerning the number of rooms per dwelling unit 
was available for 276 of the 361 cities included in this report. In this 
discussion, all structures providing accommodations for three or more 
families, either with or without commercial space, have been consid- 


ered as “multi family’’ structures. 

The five-room unit was the most popular-sized living quarters 
constructed during the period 1936 to 1938, accounting for 26 per- 
cent of all units for which room data were available. Almost 85 
percent of these five-room units were in one-family houses. 

The three-, four- and six-room units were about equal in number, 
each size accounting for about 20 percent of all units, and ranked 
next to the five-room unit in popularity. There were, however, 
wide differences in the types of structure utilized. More than three- 
quarters of the three-room units were in multifamily houses, while 
nearly 95 percent of the six-room units were one-family dwellings. 
The four-room units were about equally divided between these two 
types of dwelling, accounting for over 90 percent of all units of this 
size. 

The five-room unit was not equally popular everywhere. In New 
England and the South Atlantic States, the preference was for six- 
room units and these almost entirely in one-family houses, while in 
the Middle Atlantic States, again owing to the influence of apartment- 
house operations in the New York City area, the three- and four-room 
units were most numerous. 

The popularity of the one- and two-room apartments seems re- 
stricted to the Middle Atlantic States. This section accounted for 
78 percent and 76 percent, respectively, of all one- and two-room 
units constructed throughout the country. 
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The use of exterior wall materials of houses built during the 3-year 
period varies chiefly according to geographic location and kind of 
building. For the whole country and for all types of houses, exterior 
wall materials were brick for about two-fifths of the dwelling units 
and frame for about one-quarter. Brick veneer and stucco were 
about evenly divided, serving as exterior wall material for 13 and 
14 percent of the dwelling units, respectively. Stone, adobe, other 
materials, and combinations were found as exterior materials for only 
6 percent of the units. 

In New England more than three-fourths of the dwelling units 
erected in the 3-year period were of frame exterior, while in the Middle 
Atlantic States a slightly larger proportion were of brick. On the 
West Coast, two-thirds of the dwelling units were in stucco houses. 
Brick veneer was found as an exterior for over a third of the units in 
the East North Central States. 

In divisions where apartment houses were a significant proportion 
of the total units, they were preponderantly of brick exterior except 
in the Pacific States, where stucco exteriors prevailed. One-family 
houses, except the row type, had in large part frame exteriors. Al- 
most three-quarters of the row houses, however, were of brick con- 


struction. The exteriors of the two-family houses were distributed 
fairly evenly among the brick, frame, brick veneer, and stucco mate- 
rials. Three-family, three-decker houses, found in greatest number 
in the Pacific States, were in most cases of stucco finish. 


Additions and Alterations 


Data concerning additions and alterations which resulted in a 
change in the number of dwelling units in existing buildings were 
available for 244 cities for the 3-year period, 1936 to 1938. In order 
to present a complete picture of the net change in the available hous- 
ing facilities in these cities, the number of dwelling units constructed 
and the number demolished’ through the activities of both private 
and public agencies have been included. 

One dwelling unit out of every five added by construction, addi- 
tions, or alterations during the 3-year period, i936 to 1938, went to 
replace a unit eliminated by demolition or alteration. New con- 
struction and additions and alterations to buildings in these 244 cities 
provided 425,673 dwelling units. In the same cities during the same 
period, demolitions and alterations eliminated 83,135 units from exist- 
ing housing, indicating a net increase of 342,538 units. Of the total 
of 425,673 units added, private financing of new construction ac- 
counted for 364,009, or 86 percent; public financing, 22,689, or 5 


? Demolitions in connection with these public housing projects are not included: Red Hook, Brooklyn, 
N.Y.C.; Queensbridge, Queens, N. Y. C.; Jane Addams, Julia Lathrop, and Trumbull Homes, Chicago, 
[ll.; Brentwood, Jacksonville, Fla.; Rosewood and Santa Rita, Austin, Tex. 
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percent; and additions and alterations, 38,975, or 9 percent, of the 
units. Of the 83,135 units eliminated, private demolitions totaled 
71,274, or 86 percent; those resulting from public projects numbered 
7,354, or 9 percent; and alterations decreased the total dwelling units 
by 4,507, or 5 percent. The resultant net increase was 80 percent 
of the total units provided. 

Although the Middle Atlantic States accounted for one-half of 
the total decreases in housing units in the 244 cities, about two-fifths 
of the total net additional family-dwelling units were provided in 
this area. Permits issued in the Pacific States indicated a net increase 
of another fifth. 

Relatively fewer dwelling units were provided by additions and altera- 
tions (3 percent of units added) in the Pacific States than elsewhere. 
For the 244 cities, the average was 9 percent, and in New England 
where the ratio was highest, it was 28 percent. 

The population in the 14 largest cities comprises 51 percent of the 
total for the 244 cities. These 14 cities accounted for 60 percent of 
the net increase in dwelling units. The second largest city-size 
group, with 29 percent of the population, accounted for 22 percent 
of the net increase; and the third largest city-size group (cities with 
a population of 50,000 to 100,000), aggregating 11 percent of the 
population, accounted for 10 percent of the net increase in dwelling 
units. The smallest cities in this survey, those with a population 
between 25,000 and 50,000, accounted for 8 percent of the population 
and 8 percent of the increase. 

Net units resulting from conversions of existing buildings were 
greater in terms of net units added in the smaller cities than in the 
larger cities. In the smaller cities, those having between 25,000 and 
100,000 population, 15 out of every 100 units increase resulted from 
additions and alterations. In the larger cities, those with a popu- 
lation of 100,000 and over, the rate was 9 out of every 100. 

Demolitions, however, proceeded at a relatively higher rate in the 
larger than in the smaller cities. In cities with a population of 100,000 
and over, 25 dwelling units were demolished to every net 100 added, 
while, in cities with a population of 25,000 to 100,000, 16 units were 
demolished to each net 100 units increase. 


POOOOOCE 


SUMMARY OF BUILDING CONSTRUCTION IN 
PRINCIPAL CITIES, JANUARY 1941 ' 


PERMIT valuations for all classes of building construction combined 
were 34.0 lower in January 1941 than in December 1940. The volume 
of new residential construction, as measured by the value of permits. 
issued, showed a decrease of 4.0 percent from December to January. 


! More detailed information by geographic divisions and individual cities is given in a separate pamphlet 
entitled “‘Building Construction, January 1941,”’ copies of which will be furnished upon request, 
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The sharpest decline occurred in nonresidential construction in whic) 


January permit valuations dropped 59.2 percent below the December 


level. Additions, alterations, and repairs to existing structures, 0) 
the other hand, were 8.6 percent higher in January than in the pro- 
ceding month. 

As compared with the corresponding month in 1940, however. 
January permit valuations for all classes of construction combine! 
showed a gain of 48.1 percent. New residential construction increase 
48.3 percent over the year period; new nonresidential construction 
rose 66.6 percent; and permit valuations of additions, alterations, an 
repairs to existing structures were 14.3 percent higher. 


Comparison of January 1941 With December 1940 and January 
1940 


A summary of building construction in 2,227 identical cities in 
January 1941, with percentage changes from December 1940 and 
January 1940 is given in table 1. 


TaBie 1.—Summary of Building Construction for Which Permits Were Issued in 2,227 
Identical Cities, January 1941 











| ber 1940 | 1940 ber 1940 1940 


gs ao 





All construction 


| Number of buildings Permit valuation 

| 'Percentage change Percentage chang: 
Class of construction from— from 

January | January 1941) 

1941 

| Decem- | January | Decem- | Januar) 

al 

| 








past 

46, 100 +4.8 | +26.8 | $178, 212, 626 | —s20} +48 
i 
{ 


New residential. __. , 16, 204 +7.5 | +43.4| 92,501,227 —4.0 |); +48.3 
New nonresidential 7 —6.9 +35. 2 62, 055, 332 — 59. 2 +-66. f 
Additions, alterations, and repairs... _| 22 538 47.2 | 414.9 | 23,566,067 | 


+8.6;) +14 


! 





A summary of permit valuations and the number of family-dwelling 
units provided in new dwellings in 2,227 identical cities, having a 
population of 1,000 and over, is shown in table 2 for January 1941, 
with percentage changes from December 1940 and January 1940. 
Tasi_e 2.—Number and Permit Valuation of New Dwelling Units in 2,227 Identical 

Cities, January 1941, by Type of Dwelling 























Permit valuation Number of dwelling units 
Percentage change Percentage chang: 
Type of dwelling from— from— 
January 190 |-————_——_| “ary |_-_—____— 
| Decem- | January Decem- | Januar 
ber 1940 1940 ber 1940 1940 
Sk AE OE CN $92,109,327 | —4.2| +49.4 6,113; -37| +50.2 
I-family____ , | 58,565,082 +23| +487 14,724 | +63/ +42 
2-family '. fee 3, 587,065 | +20.2 | +422 1,489 | +29.3 [| +389 
Multifamily ? ’ . - 29, 957, 180 —16.7 | +51.7 9,900, —18.3); +66 
' J 





! Includes 1- and 2-family dwellings with stores. ? Includes multifamily dwellings with stores. 
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vhich Analysis by Size of City, January 194] 
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3 on Table 3 shows the value of permits issued for building construction 
pre- in January 1941 with percentage changes from December 1940 and 
January 1940, by size of city and by class of construction. 
ever, 
ined Taste 3.—Permit Valuation of Various Classes of Building Construction in 2,227 
ased Identical Cities, January 1941, by Size of City 
stion 
ad Total construction New residential buildings 
an uM ininidieiambatipilensni : 
| 
, Percentage Percentage 
Number , . Bp ee 
Size of city of — change from— Permit change from— 
cities : : ene ere, 
valuation, | | January | 
“wary January 1941} Decem- | Janu- 1941 Decem- | Janu- 
: ‘y ber | ary , | ber ary 
1940 1940 | 1940 1940 
ss in \ll reporting cities | 2, 227 | $178, 212,626 | —34.0 | +48.1 |$92,591,227| -4.0) +483 
and 50,000 and over_. 14] 52,650,997 | —22.5| +5.0| 30,970,028; +144| +26.6 
a 100,000 and under 500,000__. 78 | 44,814,969 | —44.4 | +51.8 | 21,288,146 | -—26.4|) +343 
50,000 and under 100,000 103 | 17,127,661 | —58.3 | +701] 7,668,818/ +09] +488 
25,000 and under 50,000 190 | 18,885,103 | —47.9 | +64.3 | 10,316,855 | -7.0|) 489.1 
10,000 and under 25,000 478 31, 667, 236 | +22.4 +207.1 | 13,709,038 | +8.4 +117.8 
2,227 5,000 and under 10,000 452 8,002,307 | —9.0| +57.9] 5,224,322) —1.1 +54.0 
2,500 and under 5,000 458 3,996,191 | —49.9| +39.2] 2,674,275) -—24) +96.2 
1,000 and under 2,500 446 1, 066,842 | —33.4| +33.9 738,745 | —29.0| +59.5 
—__. | 
New nonresidential build- | Additions, alterations, and 
ings repairs 
shangé a 
| Percentage Percentage Popula- 
Size of city .. | @hange from— , change from— tion 
a — . Permit | Permit (census 
“ry valuation, | —— valuation, || of 1940) 
= | Decem- | Janu- os | Decem- | Janu- 
| ber | ary | ber ary 
+48 | 1940 | 1940 1940 | 1940 
4 4s 4 ae: Sy <4 ; at se We army pe | Fra Pe ae i o 7 wh oF ny : 
+66, | All reporting cities _-- $62, 055,332 | —59.2 | +66.6 [$23,566,067 | +8.6 +14.3 64, 688, 984 
> l 4 SS ———————— —  —— — —— —— OS ———— = = 
500,000 and over_. 12, 841, 635 —60.9 —25. 4 8, 839,334 | +10.5|) +42 22, 367, 825 
_— 100,000 and under 500,000 17, 682,186 | —61.9 +88. 4 5, 844,637 | +10.7 | +36.3 15, 620, 164 
: 50,000 and under 100,000 6, 642, 076 —78.9 | +169.8 2, 816,767 | +42.4 +14.8 7, 107, 529 
ling 25,000 and under 50,000 6,056,324 | —73.0| +56.0] 2,511,924) -6.5| +163] 6,670,800 
10,000 and under 25,000 15, 813, 286 +43.6 | +646. 4 2,144,912; —3.2/| +13.0 7, 333, 991 
ig a 5,000 and under 10,000 1,989,990 | —24.3 | +137.7 787,995 | —10.9| —5.8] 3,194,493 
2,500 and under 5,000 830,602 | —82.5| —30.8 491,314; +3.3| +599] 1,639,671 
94 a 1,000 and under 2,500 198,933 | —46.8 +38. 1 129, 164 —30.4 | -—31.8 747, 125 
! Totals include $1,320 of construction in 8 cities with a population of 500 and under 1,000 not shown by 
"a size of city. 
tical 
— The permit valuation and number of new dwelling units provided, 
its by type of dwelling and size of city, in the 2,227 identical cities 
= reporting for December 1940 and January 1941, is given in table 4. 
luar 
v4) 
+50). 2 
+42 
HBR. 


+66. 5 
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Tasie 4.—Number and Permit Valuation of New Dwelling Units in 2,227 Identj:,| 
Cities, January 1941, by Size of City and Type of Dwelling 





Permit valuation of house- | . aT “ 
keeping dwellings | Number of families provided for in- 


2-family Mult 




















1-family 
All types whe 4 ll dwell- fami 
Size of city Per- | kwellings ings ? dwellir 
January | December cent- eee ee 
| 1941 | 1940 age a % 
change | Jan- oe _| Jan- oo _ | Jan- De- | Jan- 2 
}Uary | her | U8TY | ber | UaTY| per |Uary S|" 
1941 1940 1941 1940 1941 1940 1941 104 
Total, all reporting | | | | 
cities |! __ '$92, 109, 327) $96, 167, 440 _ 2/26, 113 27, 118\14, 724/13, 850 1, 489 1, 152/9, 900 12 
————_—_—_ ET —SS=— ———— |= ———| — —l— —<— | ——__— 
500,000 and over 30, 700, 528) 27, 055, 852 +13. 5| 8,368) 7,524) 3,369) 3,198) 337) 361/4, 662! 3. v6: 
100,000 and under 500,000) 21, 284, 346| 28, 903, 282; —26.4) 6,207) 8, 995 | 3, 536 | 3,058; 465) 378/2, 206) 5, S59 
50,000 and under 100,000 7, 616, 818) 7, 585, 002 +0. 4) 2,342) 2,105) 1,534) 1,384) 180) 151|) 628 57 
25,000 and under 50,000_| 10, 309, 855) 11, 048, 028 —6.7| 2,941! 2,954) 1,851) 1, 892 63) 88/1, 027 74 
10,000 and under 25,000_| 13, 591, 038) 12, 563, 489 +8. 2) 4, 000) 3, 310) 2, 364 | 2,212) 367) 100)1, 269) 148 
5,000 and under 10,000 5, 210, 322) 5,276,520; —1.3) 1,318) 1, 284) 1, 246| 1, 212 51; 43 21 ) 
2,500 and under 5,000_ . 2, 657, 275| 2,690,208) —1.2) 724 678; 614) 648 23 17; 87 
1,000 and under 2,5@0_ _ . 738, 145) 1,041,059; —29.1|) 212 267; 209) 245 3 14) 0 8 
| | 





! Totals include data for 8 cities with a population of 500 and under 1,000 not shown by size of city. 
? Includes 1- and 2-family dwellings with stores. 
3 Includes multifamily dwellings with stores. 


The information on building permits issued is based on reports 
received by the Bureau of Labor Statistics from 9 27 identical cities 
having a population of 1,000 and over. 

The information is collected by the Bureau of Labor Statistics from 
local building officials, except in the States of Illinois, Massachusetts, 
New Jersey, and Pennsylvania, where the State departments of labor 
collect and forward the information to the Bureau. In New York and 
North Carolina the information from the smaller cities is collected by 
the Bureau of Labor Statistics from local building officials and the 
information from the larger cities is collected and forwarded to the 
Bureau by the State departments of labor. The permit valuations 
shown in this report are estimates made by prospective builders on 
applying for permits to build. No land costs are included. Only 
building projects within the corporate limits of the cities enumerated 
are included in the Bureau’s tabulation. The data collected by the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics show, in addition to private and municipal! 
construction, the value of buildings for which contracts were awarded 
by the Federal and State Governments in the cities included in the 
report. For January 1941 the value of these buildings amounted to 
$32,564,000, for December 1940 to $130,800,000, and for January 
1940 to $15,901,000. 
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Construction From Public Funds 


The value of contracts awarded and force-account work started 
during January 1941, December 1940, and January 1940, on con- 
struction projects financed wholly or partially from various Federal] 
funds, is shown in table 5. 


Tas_e 5.—Value of Contracts Awarded and Force-Account W ork Started on Construction 
Projects Financed From Federal Funds, January 1941, December 1940, and January 
1940 } 





Contracts awarded and force-account work 
started 
Federal agency 


January 1941 | December 19402) January 1940 2 


Tete. ..... _— ‘ ie ih ew an $185, 404, 596 $799, 155, 653 $83, 652, 895 


Publie Works Administration: 
Federal : 47, 430 4, 907 2, 815, 968 
Non-Federal: 
N.IL R.A 0 | 9, 839 458, 408 
E.R. A. A i | 773, 806 | 4, 864 1, 827, 806 
P. W. A. A., 1938 1, 333, 515 2, 042, 670 | 14, 393, 074 
Federal agency ponceete under the WPA 82,110 | 107, 972 307, 625 
Regular Federal appropriations 172, 997, 257 785, 054, 806 58, 074, 392 


ort United States Housing Authority ; foes 10, 170, 478 11, 930, 595 5, 775, 622 





ities ' Preliminary, subject to revision. 

2 Revised. 
rom The value of public-building and highway construction awards 
tts, financed wholly from appropriations from State funds, as reported by 
ibor the various State governments for January 1941, December 1940, and 
and January 1940 is shown in the following statements: 


by Public build- Highway con- 
the ings struction 
i. : January 1941___ te oes n ae Sa $7, 049, 354 
December 1940__- _ 8,754,073 16, 649, 290 


ions January 1940___________ 5, 615, 380 4, 297, 257 
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Retail Prices 





RETAIL PRICES OF FOOD, JANUARY 1941 AND YEAR 
1940 


Prices in January 194] 


RETAIL costs of food advanced 0.5 percent between December 17 
and January 14, owing to a general rise in the prices of meats, fruits, 
and vegetables, and such staples as sugar, coffee, and flour. These 
advances were offset to some extent, however, by seasonally lower 
prices for eggs, butter, and oranges. 

An increase of 3.8 percent in the cost of meats resulted from higher 
prices in 48 of 51 cities included in the Bureau’s food-cost index. 
Lower meat prices were reported in Norfolk, Va., Memphis, Tenn.., 
and Salt Lake City, Utah. Prices of fresh pork rose sharply in Janu- 
ary 1941, reversing the trend of the last few months and following 
substantial increases in wholesale prices which have accompanicd 
smaller marketings of hogs since mid-December. Pork chops were 
selling at a 19-percent higher level than in January 1940. Cured- 
pork prices continued a contraseasonal rise previously noted, and 
reached a level 8 percent above January 1940, and higher than at any 
time since November 1939. Beef prices, which were steady during 
the last quarter of 1940, also moved upward in January but less 
markedly than prices of other meats. They were 12 percent higher 
in January 1941 than in the same month of 1940. 

Costs of fresh fruits and vegetables advanced 4.4 percent in a gen- 
eral seasonal rise between December 17 and January 14. They were 
higher in all of the 51 cities covered by the Bureau’s survey except 
Denver, Colo., Charleston, S. C., and Jacksonville, Fla. Prices of 
several fresh fruits and vegetables were from 10 to 25 percent higher 
than in January 1940. The principal exceptions were bananas and 
spinach which were only 3 percent higher and cabbage and potatoes 
for which prices were lower because of large available supplies. 

The Bureau’s index of retail food costs for January 14, 1941, was 
97.8 percent of the 1935-39 average and was 3.2 percent higher than 
for January 1940. Compared with January 1940, costs were 1! 
percent higher for meats, including beef, pork, and poultry, and 10 
to 25 percent higher for apples, oranges, green beans, carrots, onions, 
and sweetpotatoes. 
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DETAILS BY COMMODITY GROUPS 


Retail prices of flour, which have been advancing since September 
1940, continued to rise but were still 7 percent lower than in January 
1940. The average price of white bread remained unchanged for the 
third consecutive month, and whole-wheat bread declined 1 percent. 
Bread prices averaged about 3 percent lower in January 1941 than for 
the same period of 1940. Prices were lower in 25 cities, with the 
greatest declines shown for cities in the New England and New York 
State areas where prices advanced about 1 cent per loaf in January 
1940. Substantial declines were also shown for Dallas, Tex., Rich- 
mond, Va., and Washington, D. C. Prices of corn meal declined 
about 2.5 percent from December to January. 

In addition to price advances for pork and beef between mid- 
December and mid-January, increases of 4 to 5 percent were shown 
for lamb, chickens, and fresh and frozen fish. Canned pink salmon 
remained unchanged for the fifth consecutive month. 

Butter prices moved downward in January following declines in 
wholesale markets, although the drop from the high level of December 
was greater than usual. Lower prices for butter were reported from 
all of the 51 cities. Cheese prices advanced between December and 
January by 1.5 percent, fresh milk by 0.8 percent, and evaporated 
milk by 1.4 percent. Prices of fresh milk went up in 5 cities following 
previous increases in 10 other cities between mid-November and 
mid-December. As compared with last year, fresh milk, evaporated 
milk, and butter all showed increases in price amounting to about 1.5 
percent and cheese prices were 3 percent higher. 

Truck crops, particularly green beans, cabbage, and carrots, showed 
more than average seasonal advances between December and Janu- 
ary. Increases ranging from 1 to 9 percent were also reported for 
apples, potatoes, onions, spinach, and sweetpotatoes. Oranges, one 
of the most important foods in the fruit and vegetable group, de- 
clined seasonally by 2.2 percent, while bananas and lettuce remained 
unchanged. Canned and dried fruits and vegetables changed very 
little in price over the month and were selling at slightly lower levels 
than in January 1940. 

Retail prices of coffee moved upward 1 percent between December 
and January to a point only 5.5 percent lower than in January 1940. 
The average price of tea, unchanged for the month, was 1.7 percent 
higher than in the same month of 1940. 

Lard prices advanced 1 percent between December and January 
but were still 8 percent below those prevailing a year previous. Other 
advances in fats and oils were 0.6 percent for oleomargarine, and 1.1 
percent for peanut butter. Shortening, salad dressing, and oleomar- 
garine were from 4 to 8 percent lower in price than in January 1940, 
while peanut butter was 0.6 percent higher. 
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Sugar prices increased 0.6 percent for the month, 
vances in wholesale prices. 

Indexes of retail food costs for January 1941, December 1940, and 
January 1940 are shown in table 1 


following acd- 


Tasie |.—Indexes of Retail Costs of Food in 51 Large Cities Combined,' by Commodit) 
Groups, January 1941 and December and January 1940 


[1935-39 = 100] 





Commodity group 


1941 


Jan. 
142 


All foods 


Cereals and bakery products.| 


Meats 

Dairy products 

Eggs 

Fruits and vegetables 


| 101. 
105. 


97.4 | 


93.3 | 


| 


Dec. 


17 


1940 


Jan. 16 


94.8 


97.0 || 
91.0 || 
103.3 | 


89.4 


92.4 


| 1941 


Fruits and vegetables- 


Commodity group 


| Jan. 


-Con- | 


tinued. 
Fresh 
Canned 
Dried 
Beverages 
Fats and oils 
Sugar and sweets 


142 


93.4 
91.4 | 
99. 6 | 
90.9 
80.3 
95. 3 


1940 


Dec. 
17 


Jan 
16 


—_—s- 


89.5 | 
91.3 
99. 6 10 
90.3 | 94. ¢ 
80. 1 85. 2 
94.7 10¢ 


Qi 7 
93 





! Aggregate costs of 54 foods in each city, weighted to represent total purchases of families of wage earners 
and lower-salaried workers, have been combined with the use of population weights. 


? Preliminary. 


Prices of 32 of the 54 foods included in the index were higher 


in 


January 1941 than in December 1940, 7 were lower and for 15 there 


was no change. 


As compared with January 1940, 33 foods were 


quoted at higher prices in January 1941, 18 at lower prices and for 


there was no change. 


and January 1940. 


Taste 2. 


and December and January 1940 


Average prices of each of 63 foods for 51 cities 


combined are shown in table 2 for January 1941, December 1940, 


— Average Retail Prices of 63 Foods in 51 Large Cities Combined, January 1941 





Article 


Cereals and bakery products 


Cereals: 
Flour, wheat 
Macaroni pound 
Wheat cereal! ?_28-o0z. pkg 
Corn flakes... 
Corn meal 
Rice ? 
Rolled oats ? 
Bakery products: 
Bread, white__- 


do 


do 


Bread, whole-wheat do___- 


Bread, rye 
V anilla cookies. 
Soda crackers 


Meats 
Beef: 


Veal: Cutlets... 
Pork: 
Chops... - 
Bacon, sliced__ 
See footnotes at end of table. 


10 Ibs_- 
8-oz. pkg__| 
...pound _. 

= 


-.do_... 


1941 


| 
~ 


_— 
suexBREQ 
-OoOne-aaea” 


BR AB 
wmaD 


se 


mA 
Br BR gon 
or o-10 


od 


) 
x 


KON OoNwWH 


Bae 


BEeoce sen! 
cove co 


BPRS 
ou OO 


ye 


Article 


Meats— Continued 

Pork—Continued. 
Ham, sliced ?__ 
Ham, whole_. 
Salt pork _. 


pound 
_.do 
do 


| Lamb: 


Leg... 


Rib chops do__. 


| Poultry: Roasting chickens 


pound 
Fish: 
Fresh, frozen 
Salmon, pink ___16-oz. can 
Salmon, red ?_______.do_- 


Dairy products and eggs 


1941 


Jan. 
14! 


....pound _. 


Milk, fresh (store) __ .do 
Milk Fresh (delivered and 
store) ? 


eese do....} 4 
| Milk, fresh (delivered) quart __| : 


quart__| 
Milk, evaporated 14}4-o8. can 


Eggs... -.. ..dozen 


1940 


Jan. 
16 


Dec. 
17 





Retail Prices 


Tasie 2.—Average Retail Prices of 63 Foods in 51 Large Cities Combined, January 
and December and January 1940—Continued 





1940 


Article Article 
Dec. | Jan. 
17 16 


Fruits and vegetables Beverages 


Fresh: | Cts. Cts. |} Coffee pound 
Apples ..pound __| | Tea 4-lb 
Bananas __.- 00... Cocoa 2 8-oz. can 
Oranges dozen 
Beans, green pound 
Cabbage do 
Carrots__ bunch 
Lettuce head 
Onions .._ pound 
Potatoes 15 Ibs 


cow 
te 
a 
ow 


Fats and oils 


| Lard..... pound 
| Shortening, other than lard: 
In cartons do 
In other containers... do 
Spinach do Salad dressing - .....pint 
Sweetpotatoes__. _..do | 5.0) : Oleomargarine pound 
Canned: Peanut butter do 
Peaches No. 246 can 
Pineapple do 
Beans, green ?__ No. 2 can 
Corn do 
Peas do_. 
Tomatoes do 
Dried: 
Prunes pound 
Navy beans___......do-_- 


oe Ee ee Sees) 


“~ = 
nor o w - 


ow 
ea Bowawot 


o 


Sugar and sweets 


_— 
eS 


Sugar 10 Ibs 
Corn sirup ? 24-02. can 
Molasses 2 18-02. can 


— So 
ao pRpseeSs 
am orovcowecae 


an -_non 





! Preliminary. 
2 Not included in index. 
’ Composite prices not computed. 


DETAILS BY REGIONS AND CITIES 


Retail costs of food advanced in 26 cities and declined in 25, between 
December 17, 1940, and January 14, 1941. Increases of 1 percent or 
more were reported from 10 cities, the largest advances occurring in 
Los Angeles (1.9 percent), San Francisco (1.7 percent), and New 
Orleans (1.7 percent). Higher costs in these cities were due to greater- 
than-average advances for fruits and vegetables, less-than-average 
declines for eggs in San Francisco and New Orleans, and higher prices 
for eggs in Los Angeles, an increase of about 1 cent per quart in milk 
prices in San Francisco, and an advance in sugar prices in New 
Orleans. Decreases of 1 percent or more were reported from 8 cities, 
the largest being in Minneapolis (1.8 percent), Scranton (1.6 percent), 
Memphis (1.5 percent), and Norfolk (1.4 percent). Lower prices in 
these cities were due in general to declines or less-than-average 
advances in meat prices and greater-than-average declines in egg 
prices. 

Indexes of food costs by cities are presented in table 3 for January 
1941 and December and January 1940. 
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Tasrie 3.—Indexes of the Average Retail Cost of All Foods, by Cities,' January 194] 
and December and January 1940 


(1935-39 = 100) 





1940 


Region and city Aa Region and city 
Dee. Jan. 
17 


United States . 97. é West North Central—Con. 
——S | St. Louis 

New England: St. Paul 
Boston 94. South Atlantic: 
Bridgeport 06. Atlanta 
Fall River 97. Baltimore 
Manchester. 97. : Charleston, 8. C 
New Haven 95. Jackson ville 
Portland, Maine 04. Norfolk 
Providence 06. Richmond 

Middle Atlantic: 1 Savannah ___. 
Buffalo. Washington, D. C 
Newark || East South Central: 
New York Y Birmingham 
Philadelphia. Louisville... 
Pittsburgh Memphis___- 
Rochester Mobile 5 
Scranton 7 || West South Central: 

East North Central: Dallas 
Chicago Houston 
Cincinnati Little Rock 
Cleveland New Orleans 
Columbus, Ohio Mountain: 
Detroit Butte 
Indianapolis Denver 
Milwaukee Salt Lake City _- 
Peoria Pacific: 
Springfield, Ill Los Angeles 

West North Central: Portland, Oreg 
Kansas City San Francisco. 
Minneapolis Seattle___- 
Omaha... 
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| Aggregate costs of 54 foods in each city, weighted to represent total purchases of families of wage earners 
and lower-salaried workers, have been combined for the United States with the use of population weights. 
? Preliminary. 


Prices for Year 1940 


Retail costs of food averaged 1.5 percent higher for 1940 than for 
1939.° In general, prices rose for cereals, bakery products, dairy prod- 
ucts, eggs, and fruits and vegetables; they were lower for meats, 
beverages, fats, oils, and sugar. Retail prices of butter, flour, onions, 
canned salmon, and fresh green beans ranged from 10 to 19 percent 
higher during the year, while annual average prices of whole ham, 
sliced bacon, salt pork, and lard were from 10 to 16 percent lower. 

Taking the year as a whole, food costs continued to be low in relation 
to earlier years, at 3.4 percent below the average for the years 1935-39. 
Only dairy products and dried fruits and vegetables sold at higher 
levels in 1940 than the 5-year average. In general, food costs were 
fairly stable during the year, the greatest change being an increase of 
1.9 percent between mid-January and mid-February. Smaller 
advances took place in April, May, June, September, and December, 
and there were declines of 1 percent or less in January, March, July, 
August, October, and November. 





Retail Prices 
DETAILS BY COMMODITY GROUPS 


Average costs of cereals and bakery products for 1940 were 2.4 
percent higher than for 1939, due largely to increases of 13.2 percent 
for flour and 1.3 percent for white bread. Higher prices were also 
reported for whole wheat and rye bread and cornmeal in 1940, while 
prices of macaroni were lower. 

Costs of cereals and bakery products advanced during the first four 
months of 1940 and declined during the balance of the year. Retail 
prices of flour advanced steadily from September 1939 to May 1940, 
showing an increase of 4.5 percent in January. They dropped 3.5 
percent in June and continued to decline during the summer and 
fall, closing the year 7.2 percent lower than at the beginning of the 
year. The average price of white bread did not change during the 
latter part of 1939 but, because of increases of 1 cent per loaf in the 
New England and New York State area, showed an advance of 2.6 
percent in January. By April 1940 further increases brought the 
price of white bread to a level 5 percent higher than in December 
1939. Subsequent declines, however, particularly in the areas 
affected by the rise in prices during the early part of the year, brought 
the average price of bread in October 1940 down to the same level 
as in December 1939. In December 1940 bread prices were 2.5 per- 
cent lower than in January 1940. Price changes for whole-wheat and 
rye bread were approximately the same as for white bread. 

Total meat costs were 0.8 percent lower for the year 1940 than for 
1939, due to substantially lower prices for pork and moderately lower 
prices for lamb and roasting chickens. On the other hand, beef and 
fresh and frozen fish were slightly higher, and canned pink salmon was 
20 percent higher in 1940 as compared with 1939. 

The cost of meats advanced steadily, beginning in March 1940 and 
continuing through September. It declined during October and 
November but was still 7 percent higher in December than at the 
beginning of the year. Retail prices of pork began a decline in 
October 1939 which lasted until February 1940 when they were at a 
lower level than at any time since the spring of 1935. The sharp 
advance in pork prices during the spring and summer of 1940, par- 
ticularly for pork chops, was interrupted only by a decline in June. 
During the last quarter of the year, seasonally larger supplies of pork 
resulted in a decline in the price of pork chops and ham, although 
bacon and salt-pork prices advanced contraseasonally. 

Beef prices advanced steadily beginning in the spring of 1940 and 
showing a 5.5 percent increase for the month ending in mid-September 
when they were higher than at any time since the latter part of 1937. 
They eased off during the last 3 months of the year but were still 
nearly 10 percent higher in December than in January 1940. Prices 
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of lamb, roasting chickens, and fresh and frozen fish followed, in 
general, the usual seasonal trends. Prices of canned pink salmon, 
however, advanced steadily from January through August when they 
were higher than at any time since January 1935. Salmon prices de- 
clined in September when the new pack became available and remained 
unchanged for the balance of the year. 

Average costs of dairy products were 4.0 percent higher in 1940 
than in 1939 as a result of increased prices for all dairy commodities 
included in the index. During 1940, costs of dairy products advanced 
moderately in the early months and declined seasonally in the spring 
and carly summer. Costs moved upward during the balance of the 
year, with the greatest increase, 4.3 percent, occurring in December as 
a result of a 12-percent rise in butter prices. Largely because of this 
sharp increase in butter prices late in the year, costs of dairy products 
closed out the year 5.7 percent higher than they were in January 1940. 

Costs of fresh fruits and vegetables averaged 2.3 percent higher in 
1940 than in 1939 as a result of substantial advances in prices of 
onions, green beans, apples, sweetpotatoes, and carrots, and moderate 
advances for spinach, bananas, and oranges. Prices of cabbage, 
potatoes, and lettuce were lower in 1940 than in 1939, showing the 
effect of larger supplies. Costs of canned fruits and vegetables re- 
mained practically unchanged in 1940 compared with 1939, while 
dried fruits and vegetables averaged 7.8 percent higher as a result of 
considerably advanced prices for prunes and navy beans. 

Costs of fresh fruits and vegetables showed the usual seasonal 
advance during the first half of the year and declined for the next five 
months. Retail prices of oranges, the most important food in this 
group, moved downward sharply in January but returned to their 
December 1939 level in February and continued to advance until late 
summer. The effect of a heavy orange crop caused a greater-than- 
usual seasonal decline for the balance of the year. Potatoes showed 
price movements corresponding to the usual seasonal trend during the 
first half of the year but declined during the last half because of un- 
usually large supplies. Apple prices rose seasonally during the first 
six months of 1940, declined during the late summer and fall, and 
advanced again during November and December. Price movements 
for the more important truck crops were largely seasonal in character. 

Prices of coffee declined steadily during the year and reached the 
lowest level since 1913 when average prices for this commodity were 
first published by the Bureau. Coffee prices were 5.4 percent lower 
on the average in 1940 than in 1939, while prices of tea, on the other 
hand, averaged 1.2 percent higher. 

Costs of fats and oils were 6.3 percent lower for 1940 than for 1939, 
largely as a result of a 14.5 pereent decline in the price of lard. Prices 
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of lard declined during the early part of the year and in April had 
reached the lowest level in the past six years. They then advanced 
for the rest of the year, with the exception of a slight interruption in 
June, and closed the year about 9 percent lower than in January 1940. 

Prices of sugar averaged 3.8 percent lower in 1940 than in 1939. 
A steady decline, beginning in October 1939 and running through 
December 1940, was broken only by no change in June and a slight 
increase in November. Sugar prices were about 6 percent lower in 
December than in January 1940. 

Indexes of retail food costs are summarized in table 4, by major 
commodity groups for each year from 1923 to 1940 and for each 
month of 1940. 


TABLE 4.—Indexes of Retail Costs of Food in 51 Large Cities Combined ' by Commodity 
Groups, 1923-40 


[1935-39 = 100] 





) } | 

| : x | | | Fruits and vegetables 
Year, month ‘ond Dairy | 
and day bakery|Meats) prod- 
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| prod- | ome Total | Fresh |Canned] Dried | 
| ucts 
| : 
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124.8 | 175.4 | 131. 
128.2 | 159.6 | 147. 
132.3 170. 
122.9 .4 | 170. 
120.8 | 145.9 | 163. 
| 
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| 120.6 | 165. 
| 124.3 | | 164. 
118.6 | | 143. 
103.3 | 124. 
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Annual average prices of 25 of the 54 foods included in the Bureau < 
index were higher for 1940 than for 1939, 22 were lower, and for 5 
there was no change. Since salad dressing and vanilla cookies we: 
not priced in 1939, no comparisons are available. 

The average cost of food for 1940 was higher than for 1939 in 4 
cities, lower in 8, and in 2 there was no change. The greatest in- 
crease reported was 4.2 percent in Rochester, New York. Increase; 
ranging between 2 percent and 3 percent were shown for 15 other cities. 
New Orleans was the only city in which the average cost of food in 
1940 was higher than an average for the years 1935-39. Food costs 
for 1940 remained virtually unchanged for 1939 in 7 cities. A de- 
crease amounting to 2.7 percent was reported for Kansas City. 


reooooes 
COAL PRICES, DECEMBER AND YEAR 1940 
Prices in December 1940 


RETAIL prices of coal have been collected quarterly from July 1935 
through September 1940, and monthly since that time. Prices for 
October and November, as well as the usual quarterly report for 
December 1940, are included in this report. 

Prices of coal advanced seasonally between September and Decem- 
ber 1940. The increase of 3.7 percent for bituminous coal was greater 
than in the corresponding period of any of the 11 preceding years. 
This advance represented increases in minimum prices established 
October 1, 1940, by the Bituminous Coal Division of the Department 
of the Interior, in addition to usual seasonal advances. By December 
1940 prices were 2.1 percent higher than in December 1939. 

Increases amounting to 1.7 percent and 1.6 percent respectively for 
stove and chestnut sizes of Pennsylvania anthracite during the last 
quarter of 1940 were less than the September to December advances 
for the preceding 5 years, and greater than for the 10 years 1924-34 
inclusive. Price increases between December 1939 and December 
1940 ranged from 6.9 percent for stove to 9.2 percent for pea size. 
The average price of Arkansas anthracite showed increases of 4.4 per- 
cent for the quarter and 3.4 percent for the year. Colorado and New 
Mexico anthracite prices showed no change either for the 3-months 
period or for the year. 

Average prices of coal, together with indexes for bituminous coal 
and for Pennsylvania anthracite, compared with the 3-year period, 
October 1922 through September 1925 as 100, are presented in table 
5 for December and September 1940 and December 1939. 





Retail Prices 


apie 5.— Average Retail Prices of Coal in Large Cities Combined, December and Septem- 
ber 1940 and December 1939 





| A verage retail price per 
ton of 2,000 pounds 


| i : Percentage 
Index of retail price 
(October 1922—Sep- | ,change, Dec. 


al 15, 1940, com. 
tember 1925—100) pared with— 





Kind of coal 
1940 1940 1939 


me 51 Sept .15| Dec. 15 | Dec. 15 Sept. 15| Dec. = ele 15| Dec. 15 
m3 








Bituminous coal (35 cities), old 8.86 | | 38.54 6 90. 2 
series: 2__ | | 
Pennsylvania anthracite (25 cities) | 
new series: 
Stove_. 
Chestnut__ 
Pea__. 
Buckwheat 
Western anthracite: 
Arkansas (7 cities).______-_- 
Colorado (1 city) -_- 
New Mexico (1 city) 


787.0 | $89.2/243.7| +421 











| Preliminary. 

2 Unweighted average. Weighted composite prices are in preparation. 

3 37 cities. 

4 38 cities. 

§ Weighted on the basis of distribution by rail or by rail and tidewater to each city during the 12 months 
period from Aug. 1, 1935, to July 31, 1936. 

$8 cities. 


Prices 1929 Through 1940 


Taking the year as a whole, prices of bituminous coal averaged 
slightly higher than in 1939, but were 0.9 percent lower than in 1938 
and 0.6 percent lower than in 1937. The general level of prices in 
1940 was about 4 percent below that of 1929 and 11 percent above the 
low of 1933. 

Prices of Pennsylvania anthracite showed an advance of about 5 
percent over 1939, after declining in the two preceding years. In 
1940 prices of stove-size Pennsylvania anthracite were about 20 per- 
cent below the level of 1929, and chestnut prices showed a decrease of 
about 17 percent. 

Average prices and indexes for bituminous coal and for stove and 
chestnut sizes of Pennsylvania anthracite are shown in table 6, by 
years, for 1929 through 1940 and for all reporting periods in 1939 and 
1940. 
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TABLE 6.—-Average Retail Coal Prices and Indexes for Large Cities Combined, 1929 1, 
1940, Inclusive 





Index (October 1922-September 
1925= 100) 


| Average price per ton of 2,000 pounds 


Bitumi- | Pennsylvania anthra- 
nous (un- | Cite (weighted aver- | 144 (un- cite (weighted aver 
| weighted | 98° 25 cities) | weighted | 28° 25 cities) 
SSE OO, SOO 
=, Stove Chestnut | “*S) |  gtove Chestnut 


Bitumi- Pennsylvania anthr 


1929... : $8.85 | $14.14 91. 
1930 < 14. 03 ‘ 91. 
1931 | 13. 68 ‘ | 86. 
1932 71 12. 55 | 45 | 79. 
1933__. 65 | 12.12 ‘ | 79. 
1934 26 | 12. 18 | .92 | 85. 
1935 29 11. 38 | ; 85. 
1936___ 42 | 11. 74 | 61 | 87. 
1937... 58 | 11. 05 
1938... 61 10. 96 . 
1939 52 10. 79 : 87. 
1940 ! 60 | 11. 33 
1939: 
March 
June 
September... 
December 
1940: 
March 
June 
September 
October 
November 
December ! 
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! Preliminary. ? 37 cities. 3 36 cities. 4 35 cities. 
Details by Cities and Kinds of Coal in 1940 


Bitum nous coal.—Prices of one or more kinds of bituminous coal 
are reported for 47 cities. Prices of low-volatile coal and of eastern 
high-volatile coal each represent reports from 27 cities in the Atlantic 
and Central areas. Seventeen of these cities report on both kinds. 
Western high-volatile coal is represented by prices from 20 cities in the 
Central and Pacific areas. Nine of these cities do not report for 
other kinds of bituminous coal. 

General seasonal advances in prices of bituminous coal between 
September and December were reported for all cities in the Middle 
Atlantic and East North Central areas and for a majority of the 
cities in other areas. Most of the increases occurred between Sep- 
tember and October. A few cities reported increases in November, 
but there were relatively few changes between November and De- 
cember. 

The greatest increases over the 3-month period were in Norfolk 
where advances ranged from $1.50 to $2.00 per ton for low-volatile 
coals and were $1.50 per ton for eastern high-volatile coals. Salt Lake 
City reported increases of 47 cents to about $1.50 for various sizes of 
western high-volatile coal. 
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There were no price changes for the 3-month period in 10 cities, 3 of 
which were in the New England area, the remainder being scattered 
throughout the Southern, Pacific, and East North Central areas. 

Increases for eastern high-volatile coals were generally greater than 
for other kinds. In addition to higher prices in Norfolk, advances of 
about $1.00 per ton were shown for Springfield, Ill., and New Orleans, 
and increases of 50 cents or more per ton for one or more sizes oc- 
curred in 6 other cities. 

Anthracite.—Prices of one or more kinds of anthracite are collected 
from 33 cities. Twenty-five of these cities report on Pennsylvania 
anthracite and 10 on western anthracite. 

Prices of Pennsylvania anthracite advanced seasonally between 
September and December in a majority of the reporting cities. Most 
of the increases occurred between September and October. <A few 
cities reported increases in November, but there were relatively few 
changes between November and December. 

The greatest increase was in Norfolk where all sizes advanced $1.00 
per ton. Prices were 50 cents higher for all sizes in New Haven, and 
for stove, chestnut, and pea in Bridgeport. A few other cities re- 
ported advances of from 25 to 45 cents per ton, but the increases in a 
majority of the cities ranged from a few cents to slightly less than 25 
cents. Five cities reported no price change for the 3-month period. 
Buckwheat prices, which showed less change than other sizes, were 
unchanged in 12 cities. 

Prices of Arkansas coal in December were higher than in September 
in 6 of the reporting cities. The advances ranged from 20 cents per 
ton in Minneapolis and St. Paul to 69 cents in Kansas City. Dallas 
reported no change, and data for Little Rock were insufficient for the 
computation of average price. Colorado and New Mexico anthra- 
cite showed no price changes throughout the year. 

Average retail prices of anthracite and bituminous coal, by cities, 
for all reporting periods in 1940 and in December 1939 are shown in 
the Retail Prices pamphlet for January 1941. 
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WHOLESALE PRICES IN JANUARY 1941' 


FURTHER advances in agricultural commodities, particularly live- 
stock and meats, caused the general level of wholesale commodity 
prices to rise 1 percent in January. The Bureau of Labor Statistics 
index of nearly 900 price series advanced to 80.8 percent of the 1926 
average, the peak of the past 3 years, and was 1.8 percent above the 
level of a year ago. 

After receding from their high point, 79.4, in January 1940, follow- 
ing the outbreak of the European war, commodity prices fell gradu- 
ally to 77.4 in August. Since September prices have risen steadily, 
and the current level is nearly 444 percent above the August 1940 low. 

Six of the 10 major commodity group indexes are substantially above 
their relatively high levels of a year ago. 

Important among the increases are more than 6% percent for building 
materials, over 3% percent for farm products, nearly 3 percent for 
foods, and 2 percent for metals. During the year period, textile 
products declined 3% percent, and hides and leather products over | 
percent, 

Each of the 10 major commodity groups, except miscellaneous com- 
modities, advanced from December to January. Farm products 
registered the greatest increase, 2.7 percent. Chemicals and allied 
products advanced 1.2 percent; fuel and lighting materials, 0.6 per- 
cent; textile products, 0.5 percent; foods and building materials, 0.3 
percent; and hides and leather products, metals and metal products, 
and house-furnishing goods, 0.1 percent. The miscellaneous com- 
modities group declined 0.3 percent during the month. 

Largely because of higher prices for both domestic and imported 
agricultural products, the raw materials group index rose 1.4 percent 
to the highest point in 3 years. Semimanufactured and manufactured 
commodities advanced less than 1 percent. 

The indexes for the large groups “ All commodities other than farm 
products” and “All commodities other than farm products and 
foods”’ rose 0.7 percent and 0.2 percent, respectively. 





1 More detailed information on wholesale prices is given in the Wholesale Price pamphlet and will be 
furnished upon request. 
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That the advance in the general index was largely due to higher 
prices for farm products and foods is shown by the index for commodi- 
ties exclusive of these products, which rose only 0.2 percent in January. 

An advance of over 14 percent in livestock and poultry prices was 
the contributing factor to the increase of 2% percent in the farm 
products group index. In the past year livestock prices have risen 
23% percent. Grain rose 0.9 percent. Quotations were higher for 
barley, corn, rye, wheat, hay, cotton, milk at San Francisco, lemons, 
onions, and sweet potatoes. Seasonal declines occurred in prices for 
eggs and oranges. Prices were also lower for apples, potatoes, beans, 
milk at Chicago, and tobacco. 

In the foods group, meats followed the movement in prices of live- 
stock and advanced over 8 percent. Fresh veal rose 20 percent in 
January ; mutton, over 23% percent; fresh pork, more than 16 percent; 
lamb, about 11 percent; and bacon and ham, approximately 10 per- 
cent. Cereal products, including flour, corn meal and rice, advanced. 
Prices were also higher for canned corn and beans; and for lard, oleo- 
margarine, tallow, and most vegetable oils; also for coffee, molasses, 
pepper, and sugar. Butter declined sharply and lower prices were 
also reported for cheese, oatmeal, bananas, canned and dried fruits, 
cocoa beans, oleo oil, and tea. 

Higher prices for cow and steer hides, calfskins, and leather ac- 
counted for the advance of 0.1 percent in the hides and leather prod- 
ucts group index. Prices were lower for goatskins, sheepskins, and 
kipskins. 

Prices for most textile products, except silk and rayon, continued to 
advance. Quotations were higher for certain cotton materials used 
by the Army, such as drills, duck, sheeting, osnaburg, tire fabric, and 
denim, also for broadcloth, muslin, percale, print cloth, and yarns. 
In the past 5 months, cotton goods advanced 10% percent. Overalls, 
work shirts, underwear, trousers, and suits also advanced. Prices 
were higher for burlap, raw jute, and cotton cordage. Women’s 
hosiery, both silk and rayon, declined during January, and a sharp 
decline was reported in prices of hemp. 

Fuel prices, particularly anthracite, coke, fuel oil, and kerosene, 
advanced, as did also Pennsylvania crude petroleum and gasoline. 

Price movements in metal markets were mixed. Quotations were 
higher for pig iron, malleable iron castings, and for certain manufac- 
tured products of nonferrous metals such as copper and brass, sheets, 
rods, tubes, and wire. Scrap steel prices in the Chicago market 
averaged lower for January than for December, and quicksilver, bab- 
bitt metal, and solder also declined. 

Higher prices for certain paint materials, principally turpentine, — 
linseed oil, tung oil, lithopone, whiting, and rosin, together with higher 
prices for concrete blocks, sand, gravel, and lime, and lumber items 
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of western pine, birch, gum, maple, poplar, and oak caused the build- 
ing materials group index to advance slightly. The index for lumber 
declined 0.3 percent, largely because of lower prices for southern pine 
and red cedar shingles. 

The increase in the chemicals and allied products group index was 
largely the result of higher prices for mixed fertilizers, fertilizer ma- 
terials, fats and oils, and for menthol, tartaric acid, quebracho ex- 
tract, and tin tetrachloride. Prices for ergot continued to decline 
and lower prices were also reported for lead arsenate and sulfur olive 
oil, 

Advancing prices for furniture, stoves, and carpets accounted for 
an increase of 0.1 percent in the housefurnishing goods group-index. 

Declines of 4 percent for crude rubber and 1.1 percent for cattle 
feed and lower prices for cylinder oil and paraffin wax brought the 
miscellaneous commodities group index down 0.3 percent. Soap ad- 
vanced during January. 

Index numbers for the groups and subgroups of commodities for 
January 1941 and December and January 1940, and the percentage 
changes from a month ago and a year ago are shown in table 1. 


Taste 1.—Index Numbers of Wholesale Prices by Groups and Subgroups of Commodities, 
January 1941, With Comparisons for December and January 1940 
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TaBie 1.—Index Numbers of Wholesale Prices by Groups and Subgroups of Commodities, 
January 1941, With Comparisons for December and January 1940—Continued 
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1 Data not yet available. 


Index Numbers by Commodity Groups, 1926 to January 1941 


Index numbers of wholesale prices by commodity groups for selected 
years from 1926 to 1940, inclusive, and by months from January 1940 
to January 1941, inclusive, are shown in table 2. 
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Tasie 2.—Index Numbers of Wholesale Prices, by Groups of Commodities 
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! Revised. 


The price trend for specified years and months since 1926 is shown 
in table 3 for the following groups of commodities: Raw materials, 
semimanufactured articles, manufactured products, commodities 
other than farm products, and commodities other than farm products 
and foods. The list of commodities included under the classifications 
“Raw materials,” “Semimanufactured articles,’”’ and “Manufactured 


products”’ was given in Serial No. R. 1251, Wholesale Prices, December 
and Year 1940. 
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TasBLe 3.—Index Numbers of Wholesale Prices, by Special Groups of Commodities 
[1926 = 100] 
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Weekly fluctuations in the major commodity group classifications 
during December and January are shown by the index numbers in 
table 4. 


Tassie 4.—Weekly Index Numbers of Wholesale Prices by Commodity Groups, 
December 1940 and January 1941 
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Trend of Employment and Pay Rolls 


SUMMARY OF REPORTS FOR JANUARY 1941 
Total Nonagricultural Employment 


CIVIL nonagricultural employment showed a decrease of 940,000 
workers between December 1940 and January 1941. This was due 
largely to a reduction of 667,000 in the number employed by retail 
trade establishments in January following the seasonal increase in 
December caused by increased Christmas business. Continued ex- 
pansion in many lines of manufacturing activity, particularly in the 
industries producing materials for National Defense, partially offset 
customary reductions due to shut-downs for inventory and repairs, the 
current decrease in all manufacturing industries combined being less 
than one-third the usual December—January decline. Thenet reduction 
in construction employment was 96,000, this being less pronounced 
than in previous years. In finance, service, and miscellaneous indus- 
tries, employment was reduced by 40,000, in wholesale trade by 30,000, 
in transportation and public utilities by 29,000, in mining by 10,000, 
and in Federal, State, and local government services, exclusive of the 
armed forces, by 10,000. 

The total number of workers employed in January in civil non- 
agricultural occupations was 36,359,000, a gain of 1,100,000 since 
January 1929 and 1,884,000 since January of last year. The major 
portions of the gain during the year were in manufacturing industries 
and construction projects. The only major group showing decreased 
employment over the year interval was mining, including crude- 
petroleum production. 

These figures do not include emergency employment which increased 
212,000 as follows: 33,000 on projects operated by the Work Projects 
Administration, 93,000 on the out-of-school work program of the 
National Youth Administration, 74,000 in the military service, and 
12,000 in the Civilian Conservation Corps. 
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Industrial and Business Employment 


Of the 157 manufacturing industries surveyed, 74 showed gains in 
employment from December to January, and 52 reported larger 
pay rolls, most of the increases being contraseasonal. Of the 16 
nonmanufacturing industries regularly covered, 5 reported employ- 
ment increases and 4 pay-roll gains. 

The declines from December to January in factory employment and 
in weekly factory pay rolls were decidedly smaller than seasonal, 
defense activity having partially offset declines due to customary 
shut-downs for inventory taking and repairs. During the past 21 
years for which data are available, factory employment showed 
decreases from December to January in 17 instances and pay rolls 
in 19. 

Defense industries in which particular interest has centered in 
recent months and which showed substantial employment gains 
between December and January were shipbuilding, aircraft, engines, 
machine tools, and machine-tool accessories. Other manufacturing 
industries affected by defense activity and showing large employment 
gains were foundries and machine shops, electrical machinery, steel, 
agricultural implements, and brass, bronze, and copper products. 
Among the industries which employed more workers in January 1941 
than in any other month for which employment indexes have been 
computed were steel; foundries; aircraft; shipbuilding; brass, bronze, 
and copper products; machine tools; and engines. The largest em- 
ployment declines were seasonal, among them being sawmills, beet 
sugar, canning, confectionery, cigars and cigarettes, furniture, baking, 
and newspapers. The decline in meat packing indicated a return to 
more normal levels of employment following the large gains of the 
past few months. 

Employment in retail trade declined seasonally, because of the 
release of temporary employees engaged to handle Christmas trade. 
The largest reductions occurred in department stores, variety stores, 
and stores selling dry goods and general merchandise, women’s 
clothing, men’s clothing, shoes, family clothing, and jewelry. In 
wholesale trade, there was a seasonal employment decrease, most of 
the important wholesale lines having reported decreases. Employ- 
ment in private building construction decreased 8.5 percent, as com- 
pared with an average December—January decline of 12.3 percent for 
the 9-year period, 1932-40. 
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A preliminary report of the Interstate Commerce Commission fo) 
class I steam railroads showed an employment decline of 0.6 percen| 
between December and January, the total number employed i) 
January being 1,018,306. Corresponding pay-roll figures for January 
were not available when this report was prepared. For December 
they were $167,288,165, a gain of $1,806,429 since November. 

Hours and earnings.—The average hours worked per week by 
manufacturing wage earners were 39.0 in January, a decrease of 2.() 
percent from December. The corresponding average hourly earnings 
were 68.9 cents, an increase of 0.9 percent from the preceding month. 
The average weekly earnings of factory workers were $27.69, a decrease 
of 0.8 percent since December. Of the 16 nonmanufacturiny indus- 
tries regularly surveyed, 4 reported increases in average weekly earn- 
ings. Of the 14 nonmanufacturing industries for which man-hours 
are available, only 2 showed increases in average hours worked per 
week, and 7 reported increases in average hourly earnings. 

General wage-rate increases between December 16 and January 15 
were reported by only 453 of the 33,257 manufacturing establishments 
which supplied employment information in January. These increases 
averaged 4.9 percent and affected 193,296 of the 6,397,101 wage earners 
covered. Some of the industries in which substantial numbers of 
workers received pay increases were automobiles, engines, sawmills, 
machine tools, foundries, and chemicals. The wage-rate changes 
reported for nonmanufacturing industries were negligible. As the 
Bureau’s survey does not cover all establishments in an industry, and 
furthermore as some firms may have failed to report wage changes, 
these figures should not be construed as representing the total number 


of wage changes occurring in manufacturing and nonmanufacturing 
industries. 


Employment and pay-roll indexes and average weekly earnings for 
January 1941 are given in table 1 for all manufacturing industries 
combined, for selected nonmanufacturing industries, for water trans- 
portation, and for class I railroads. Percentage changes over the 
month and year intervals are also shown. 
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(aBLE 1.—Employment, Pay Rolls, and Earnings in All Manufacturing Industries 
Combined and in Nonmanufacturing Industries, January 1941 (Preliminary Figures) 
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1 Revised indexes; adjusted to preliminary 1939 Census of Manufactures. See table 9in December 1940 
“Employment and Pay Rolls’’ pamphlet for comparable series back to January 1919. 

? Preliminary; source—Interstate Commerce Commission. 

3 Not available. 

4 Indexes adjusted to 1935 census. Comparable series back to January 1929 presented in January 1938 
issue of the pamphlet, ‘Employment and Pay Rolls.”’ 

5 Retail-trade indexes adjusted to 1935 census and public utility indexes to 1937 census. Not comparable 
with indexes published in pamphlets prior to January 1940 or in the Monthly Labor Review prior to April 
1940. Revised series available upon request. 

6 Average weekly earnings not strictly comparable with figures published in issues of the pamphlet dated 
earlier than January 1938, or in the Monthly Labor Review dated earlier than April 1938 (except for the 
January figures appearing in the March issue), as they now exclude corporation officers, executives, and 
other employees whose duties are mainly supervisory. 

7 Covers street railways and trolley and motorbus operations of subsidiary, affiliated, and successor com- 
panies. 

® Indexes adjusted to 1933 census. Comparable series in November 1934 and subsequent issues of pamph- 
let or February 1935 and subsequent issues of Monthly Labor Review. 

* Cash payments only; the additional value of board, room, and tips cannot be computed. 

10 Based on estimates prepared by the U. S. Maritime Commission. 


Public Employment 


Employment on construction projects financed from appropriations 
to regular Federal agencies rose to 786,000 in the month ending 
January 15. The gain of 33,000 over the preceding month was largely 
the result of a sharp rise in the number of men employed on the con- 
struction of army camps and an increase in the number of workers 
employed on airport construction. Gains on these defense projects 
were offset to a degree by seasonal curtailment of employment on 
public roads. The number of persons at work on all types of projects 
in January was more than three times the number at work in the same 
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month a year ago. Pay-roll disbursements of $100,964,000 wer 
$18,077,000 more than in the month ending December 15. 

Contractors on low-rent projects of the United States Housing 
Authority curtailed employment for the third consecutive month. 
Approximately 42,000 buiiding-trades workers were employed during 
the month ending January 15, a decrease of 6,000 from the preceding 
month. Pay-roll disbursements of $4,099,000 were $788,000 less than 
in December. 

With the end of the program in sight, employment on construction 
projects financed by the Public Works Administration touched the 
lowest point since August 1933. Only 17,000 men were employed 
in the month ending January 15, a decrease of 8,000 from December 
15. Wage payments of $1,884,000 for the month were $819,000 less 
than in the preceding month. 

Employment on construction projects financed by the Reconstruc- 
tion Finance Corporation rose sharply during the month ending Janu- 
ary 15. An increase of better than 1,000 brought the number of men 
at work up to 3,000. Pay rolls were $295,000. 

Work relief projects of the Work Projects Administration furnished 
employment to 1,841,000 persons in January, an increase of 33,000 
over December, but a decrease of 351,000 from January 1940. Wage 
payments of $101,669,000 were $1,521,000 greater than in December. 
Kmployment on Federal agency projects financed by the Work Pro- 
jects Administration declined approximately 1,000 in the same period. 
Pay rolls amounted to $3,185,000. 

The National Youth Administration reported a decrease of 7,000 
in the number of students employed on the student-work program and 
an increase of 93,000 on the out-of-school work program. Pay rolls 
on the student-work program totaled $2,768,000 and on the out-of- 
school work program $7,965,000. 

Employment in camps of the Civilian Conservation Corps showed 
a gain of 12,000 in January. Pay-roll disbursements of $13,331,000 
to the 298,000 persons employed were $402,000 more than in Decem- 
ber. 

In the regular services of the Federal Government, employment 
increases were reported in the legislative and military branches, while 
decreases were reported in the executive and judicial branches. 

Employment on State-financed road projects showed a seasonal 
decline of 10,000 in January. Of the 132,000 on the pay roll, 26,000 
were engaged in the construction of new roads and 106,000 on mainte- 
nance. Pay-roll disbursements of $10,572,000 were $317,000 less 
than in December. 

A summary of employment and pay-roll data in the regular Federal 
services and on projects financed wholly or partially from Federal 
funds is given in table 2. 
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[aBLE 2.—Summary of Employment and Pay Rolls in Regular Federal Services and on 
Projects Financed Wholly or Partially From Federal Funds, January 1941 (Prelimi- 


nary Figures) 
[Preliminary figures] 
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Work Projects Administration_-__- 65, 020 66, 308 —1.§ 3, 184, 808 

Projects operated by WPA-_--_-__-- , 841, 302 |1, 808, 595 +1. 101, 669, 307 | 100, 

National Youth Administration: 
Student work program___-_____--_-_] 443, 900 450, 547 —1.§ 2, 767, 868 3, 107, 372 —10.9 
Out-of-school work program ____---- 424,812 331, 382 | +28. : 7, 965, 225 6, 522, 370 +22. 1 


Civilian Conservation Corps___----- -| 298, 162 285, 731 +4. 13, 330, 507 12, 928, 027 +3. 1 











1 Includes force-account and supervisory and technical employees shown under other classifications to 
the extent of 164,182 employees and pay-roll disbursements of $23,109,193 for January 1941, and 174,238 em- 
ployees and pay-roll disbursements of $22,819,794 for December 1940. 

2 Revised. 

’ Data covering PW A projects financed from National Industrial Recovery Act funds, Emergency Relief 
Appropriation Acts of 1935, 1936, 1937 funds, and Public Works Administration Appropriation Act of 1938 
funds are included. These data are not shown under projects financed by the Work Projects Administra- 
tion. Includes 2,900 wage earners and $293,200 pay roll for January 1941; 4,034 wage earners and $398,741 pay 
roll for December 1940, covering Public Works Administration projects financed from Emergency Relief 
Appropriation Acts of 1935, 1936, and 1937 funds. Includes 14,000 wage earners and $1,591,000 pay roll for 
January 1941; 19,462 wage earners and $2,205,877 pay roll for December 1940, covering Public Works Admin- 
istration projects financed from funds provided by the Public Works Administration Appropriation Act 
of 1938. 

4 Includes 586 employees and pay-roll disbursements of $62,106 for January 1941; 546 employees and pay- 
roll disbursements of $49,081 for December 1940 on projects financed by the RFC Mortgage Co. 


PPPPOP HO 
DETAILED REPORTS FOR DECEMBER 1940 


A MONTHLY report on employment and pay rolls is published 

a separate pamphlet by the Bureau of Labor Statistics. This gives 
detailed data regarding employment, pay rolls, working hours, and 
arnings for the current month for industrial and business establish- 
ments and for the various forms of public employment. This pam- 
phlet is distributed free upon request. Its principal contents for the 
month of December 1940, insofar as industrial and business employ- 
ment is concerned, are reproduced in this section of the Monthly 
Labor Review. 


Estimates of Nonagricultural Employment 


The estimates of “Total nonagricultural employment,” given on the 
first line of table 1, represent the total number of persons engaged in 
gainful work in the United States in nonagricultural industries, ex-— 
cluding military and naval personnel, persons employed on WPA 
or NYA projects, and enrollees in CCC camps. The series described 

295035—41——16 
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as “Employees in nonagricultural establishments” also excludes 
proprietors and firm members, self-employed persons, casual workers. 
and persons in domestic service. The estimates for “Employees 
in nonagricultural establishments” are shown separately for each of 
seven major industry groups. ‘Tables giving figures for each group, 
by months, for the period from January 1929 to date are available 
on request. 


TABLE 1.—Estimates of Total Nonagricultural Employment, by Major Groups 
[In thousands] 











. ( 
Decem- | Change Change 
| ber 1940 | Novem- — Decein- —— 
| (prelim- | ber 1940 De | ber 1939 D sca 
| inary) ecem- | to Decem- 
¢ ber 1940 | ber 1940 
| | 
‘Total nonagricultural employment ! 37,168 | 36,628 | +540 35, 641 +1, 527 
Employees in nonagricultural establishments ?_...___| 31, 025 30, 485 +540 29, 498 +1, 527 
Manufacturing _. | 10,552] 10,434 +118 9, 908 +644 
Mining ‘ ‘ 851 853 —2 866 —15 
Construction . - 1, 627 1, 654 —27 1,178 +449 
‘Transportation and public utilities . 3, 031 3, 065 —34 2, 976 +55 
Tre@e..... 6, 862 6, 433 +429 6, 687 +175 
Finance, service, and miscellaneous __- 4, 178 4, 167 +11 4, 125 +53 
Federal, State, and local government: 
Civil employees —_ 3, 924 3, 879 +45 3, 758 +166 
Military and naval forces 3 satan SS4 822 +62 422 +462 











' Revised series: Excludes military and naval forces. Also excludes employees on WPA and NYA 
projects, as well as enrollees in CCC camps. Includes proprietors, firm members, self-employed persons, 
casual workers, and domestic servants. 


? Excludes all of the groups omitted from ‘‘total nonagricultural employment”’ as well as proprietors, firm 
i Ne tae btekee eee te mend auabeeat the National Guard inducted into the Federal 
service by act of Congress. 

The figures represent the number of persons working at any time 
during the week ending nearest the middle of each month. The 
totals for the United States have been adjusted to conform to the 
figures shown by the 1930 Census of Occupations for the number of 
nonagricultural “gainful workers” less the number shown to have been 
unemployed for 1 week or more at the time of the census. Separate 
estimates for “Employees in nonagricultural establishments” are shown 
in table 2 for each of the 48 States and the District of Columbia for 
November and December 1940 and December 1939. Tables showing 
monthly figures for each State from January 1938 to date are available 
on request. Because the State figures do not include employees on 
merchant vessels, and because of certain adjustments in the United 
States estimates which have not been made on a State basis, the total 
of the State estimates will not agree exactly with the figure for the 
United States as a whole. 

These estimates are based in large part on industrial censuses and 
on regular reports of employers to the United States Bureau of Labor 
Statistics and to other Government agencies, such as the Interstate 
Commerce Commission. Data derived from employers’ quarterly 
reports in connection with ‘‘old age and survivors’ insurance,” and 
employers’ monthly reports in connection with unemployment com- 
pensation have been used extensively as a check on estimates derived 
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from other sources, and in some industries they have provided the 
most reliable information available. 





[asLe 2.—Estimated Number of Employees in Nonagricultural Establishments, by 
States 
Excludes proprietors, firm members, self-employed persons, casual workers, domestic workers, the armed 
forces of the United States, and employees on merchant vessels] 
[In thousands] 
Change Change 











| 
| November to De- 




















| 
December 1939 to 
Decem- 
P » , 40 December 1940 
= — , . ber 1940 | Novem- cember 19 | Decem- 
Geographic division and State | (prelim- | ber 1940 Pai _ ber 1939 | —_—— —_ 
| os Percent- | be Percent 
| Number | ° | | Number age 
—_— —___—_—__—__—— RL ee $$ | —— ——— ————__ _——_ - ae | ——. ———--= —— - ——— 
neq Seee------------- ee 2, 694 2, 639 +655 | +2.0 | 2,515 +179 | +7.1 
Maine _.- -- 188 185 +3 | +1.2 | 185 +3 | +1.2 
New Hampshire ---_- ars 131 128 | +3 | +2.5 126 +5 +-4.6 
Vermont. -....--- 5 77 77 | 0 —1.0 | 75 +2 | +2. 5 
Massachusetts --_-___- 1,415 1, 383 +32 +2.4 1, 321 +94 4-7. 1 
Rhode Island. .......__.__-| 248 245 +3 +.9 235 +13 +5.3 
Conmectiout.............. 635 621 +14 +2.2 573 | +62 +10.8 
Middle Atlantic..........-__-- -| 8,014 7, 893 +121 +1.5 7,749 +265 +3.4 
yy 3, 966 3, 915 +51 +1.3 3, 899 +67 +1.7 
re 1, 235 1, 214 +21 +1.7 1, 141 +94 | +8, 2 
Pennsylvania. --- -- : 2, 813 2, 764 +49 +1.8 2, 709 +104 +3.8 
East North Central__- ee 7, 185 7, 058 +127 +1.8 6,771 +414 +6.1 
, 1, 855 1, 823 +32 +1.8 1, 770 +85 +4.8 
Indiana. -__---- 833 815 +18 2.2 781 +52 46.7 
wees | 2, 344 2, 292 +52 +2.3 2, 216 +128 +5.8 
Michigan. ._.-- sheet 1, 500 1, 483 +17 +1.1 1, 383 +117 +R. 4 
Wisconsin.__--------- 653 645 +8 41.2 621 439 1h 4 
| 
wan ee Central......__- ---| 2,407 2, 377 +30 +1.2 2, 332 +75 | +-3.2 
innesota. ---- 533 532 +] +.1 519 +14 +-2.6 
A, 409 403}. +6 +1.5 398 +11 +2.7 
Missouri. | 7389 773 +16 42.1 772 +17 +23 
as Dakota. ; wal 78 78 0 +.9 74 +4 +5. 4 
Sout akota__.__- wal 84 85 —1 —1.1 81 3 -4.7 
ea 206 | 202 +4 +1.8 198 iG { 3.9 
Ee 308 304 +4 +1.2 290 +18 +6. 2 
— aie wo-eeeeeee-------- | 8,705 3, 639 +66 14. : 3, 467 +238 +6.8 
Yelaware.._._..- eaten --| 71 71 0 9 67 +4 +5.9 
Maryland_. 543 533 +10 +1.8 499 +44 +8.7 
ae a of Columbia.______| 369 361 +5 +2. 2 331 +38 | +11.5 
ie Ee He pe. 520 515 +5 +1.0 484 +36 +7.5 
West Virginia_._.....__-. | 379 376 +3 +.9 380 —1 | —.2 
North Carolina__....._____-| 606 605 +1 +.3 595 +11 | +1.9 
South Carolina ---_-- | 302 294 +8 2.9 276 +26 +9.3 
ES a cdrecawes a 503 487 +16 +3.1 469 +34 +7.0 
EEE RE -----| 412 397 +15 +3.6 366 +46 +12. 5 
East South Central............._| 1, 489 1, 409 +30 +2.1| 1,360 | +79 15.8 
Kentucky-.----- ees 377 364 +13 +3.4 370 | +7 | +1.8 
Tennessee __-- - ; 466 460 +6 +1.3 444 +22 | +51 
Alabama. San 392 384 os +2.0 364 | +28 +7.6 
Mississippi_----. ‘ | 204 201 +3 +1.8 | 182 | +22 +11.9 
West South Central____. ; 1, 942 1, 908 +34 +1.8| 1,833 | +109 5.9 
Arkansas._--- 185 185 0 (1) 179 | +6 +3.3 
Louisiana ---- -- 424 415 +9 +2.1 380 +-44 | +11.4 
Oklahoma__- | 301 7} +4| +14 24} +7| +423 
ct i te 1, 032 | 1,011 | +21 +2. 1 980 +52 +5.3 
a | 779 75 | +4 +.6 | 755 | +24 +3.2 
Montana-.---- : 7 113 113 | 0 (1) 111 | +2 +1.8 
a 86 85 | +1 +1.3 85 | +1 +1.6 
a 52 52 0 +.4 50 +2 | +4.3 
Colorado.--..-..-.---.-.---| 224 224 0 —.4 | 218 +6 | +2.4 
— Mexico--.-_- mee 70 69 | +1 +.9 67 | +3 5 oH 
i ET a 90 90 | 0 +.2 | 88 +2 +2. 
ee cciteres 112 106 +3 +3.2 | 106 +6 +5.6 
Neveas........- | 32 33 | —1 —.9 | 30 a +8.3 
j ; 
Pacific......-.-.--..-.----------| 2,40¢| 2,440] +54| 42.2 2, 324 +170 +7.3 
Washington_______- 438 432 | +6 | +1.4 | 408 +30 +7.3 
TET 229 | 229 | 0 +.1 222 +7 +3.4 
California... 1, 827 1, 77§ +48 | +2.7 | 1, 694 +133 +7.8 





1 Less than Mo of | percent. 
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Industrial and Business Employment 


Monthly reports on employment and pay rolls are available for 157 
manufacturing industries; 16 nonmanufacturing industries, includ- 
ing private building construction; water transportation; and class |] 
steam railroads. The reports for the first 2 of these groups—manu- 
facturing and nonmanufacturing—are based on sample surveys by th 
Bureau of Labor Statistics. The figures on water transportation are 
based on estimates prepared by the Maritime Commission and those 
on class I steam railroads are compiled by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission. ‘They are presented in the foregoing summary. 

The indexes of factory employment and pay rolls are based on the 
3-year average 1923-25 as 100 and are adjusted to 1937 census data, 
except for the aircraft industry and the transportation equipment 
group, which have been adjusted on the basis of a complete employ- 
ment survey of the aircraft industry made by the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics for August 1940, and for all manufacturing industries com- 
bined, the durable-goods group, and the nondurable-goods group, 
which have been adjusted to preliminary 1939 census figures. They 
relate to wage earners only and are computed from reports supplied 
by representative manufacturing establishments in 90 of the 157 
manufacturing industries surveyed. These reports cover more than 
55 percent of the total wage earners in all manufacturing industries 
of the country and more than 65-percent of the wage earners in the 90 
industries covered. 

The indexes for the nonmanufacturing industries are based on the 
12-month average for 1929 as 100. Figures for mining, laundries, 
and dyeing and cleaning cover wage earners only, but the figures for 
public utilities, trade, and hotels relate to all employees except cor- 
poration officers, executives, and other employees whose duties are 
mainly supervisory. For crude-petroleum production they cover wage 
earners and the clerical field force. The coverage of the reporting 
samples for the various nonmanufacturing industries ranges from 
approximately 25 percent for wholesale and retail trade, dyeing 
and cleaning, and insurance, to approximately 80 percent for 
quarrying and nonmetallic mining, anthracite mining, and public 
utilities. 

The indexes for retail trade have been adjusted to conform in general 
with the 1935 Census of Retail Distribution and are weighted by lines 
of trade. For the public utilities they have been adjusted to the 1937 
Census of Electrical Industries, for wholesale trade to the 1933 census, 
and for coal mining, year-round hotels, laundries, and dyeing and 
cleaning to the 1935 censuses. 
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Data for both manufacturing and nonmanufacturing industries 
are based on reports of the number of employees and the amount of 
pay rolls for the pay period ending nearest the 15th of the month. 

The average weekly earnings shown in table 3 are computed 
by dividing the total weekly pay rolls in the reporting establishments 
by the total number of full- and part-time employees reported. As 
not all reporting establishments supply man-hours, average hours 
worked per week and average hourly earnings are necessarily based 
on data furnished by a smaller number of reporting firms. The size 
and composition of the reporting sample vary slightly from month 
to month. Therefore, the average hours per week, average hourly 
earnings, and dverage weekly earnings shown may not be strictly 
comparable from month to month. The sample, however, is believed 
to be sufficiently adequate in virtually all instances to indicate the 
general movement of earnings and hours over the period shown. The 
changes from the preceding month, expressed as percentages, are 
based on identical lists of firms for the 2 months, but the changes 
from December 1939 are computed from chain indexes based on the 
month-to-month percentage changes. 


EMPLOYMENT AND PAY-ROLL INDEXES, AVERAGE HOURS, AND 
AVERAGE EARNINGS 


The indexes of employment and pay rolls as well as average hours 
worked per week, average hourly earnings, and average weekly earn- 
ings in manufacturing and nonmanufacturing industries for October, 
November, and December, 1940, where available, are presented in 
table 3. The October and November figures, where given, may 
differ in some instances from those previously published because 
of revisions necessitated primarily by the inclusion of late reports. 

In table 4, indexes of employment and pay rolls are given for all 
manufacturing industries combined, for the durable- and non- 
durable-goods groups of manufacturing industries, and _ for 
each of 13 nonmanufacturing industries, by months, from December 
1939 to December 1940, inclusive. The indexes for all manufactur- 
ing industries combined, the durable-goods group, and the nondurable- 
goods group have been adjusted to preliminary 1939 census figures. 
Comparable indexes for all available months and years back to 
January 1919 are given in tables 5, 6, and 7. The accompanying 
chart indicates the trend of factory employment and pay rolls from 
January 1919 to December 1940. 
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TaBLe 4.—Indexes of Employment and Pay Rolls in Selected Manufacturing ' and Non. 
manufacturing ? Industries, December 1939 to December 1940, Inclusive 






























































1939 | 1940 
Industry ae ee aa | l 
Av.| Av. | Jan. Feb |Mar.|Apr./May|June July ors, Daly OR eee De 
| | 
Employment 
Manufacturing 
All industries........._._- 99. 9 107. 5} 105. 0,105. 0, 104. 4) 103. 2) 102. 5108, 1,103. 2 107. 4 111. 4 a3, 8 114.7 116 2 
Durable goods 3 __| 90. 21104. 31100. 1| 99.2, 99.1] 98.7, 99.2) 99.8| 98. 4/102. 4108. 2/112. 81115. 5.117 « 
Nondurable goods *__._|109. 2 110. 6 109.7 7| j110. 5) 109. 5|107. 5,105. 6 106. 2) 107. 8) 112. 2)114. 4 114. 8)113.9 114 8 
Nonmanufacturing . at eo id Pe : 0 a : ee 2 poms 
Anthracite mining 5 _.- 50.6) 50.7) 51.5) 51.6) 52.2) 51.2 ae 49.7| 50.5) 49.9) 49.8 49. 4) 50. 4) 50.8 
Bituminous-coal mining *._| 78.6) 88.0) 91.8) 91.7) 89.7) 86.2) 85. 4 83.8) 84.9) 86.6) 87.7) 89.2) 89.8) 90 
Metalliferous mining 62.7) 69.9) 66.4) 66.3) 66. 2| 67. 7| 69. 2| 70.3) 71.0) 71.5] 72.5) 72.6] 72.5) 72.2 
Quarrying and nonmetal- 
lic mining 44.6) 45.3) 37.8) 38.3) 41.0) 44.5) 46.9) 47.9) 48.1) 48.5) 48.9) 48.8) 47.2) 45.5 
Crude-petroleum produc- 
tion 65.8) 62.9) 63.2) 63.0) 63. 2| 63.1) 63.3) 63.8) 63.7) 63.6) 63.0) 62.4) 61.3) 60.9 
Telephone and telegraph *_| 75.8) 77.9} 76. 1| 75.9| 76.0) 76.7) 77.3) 77.8) 78.8| 79.0| 78.9) 79.1) 79.2) 79. 
Electric light and power ®__| 89.0) 91.1} 89.1} 89.2) 89.3) 90.0) 90.6) 91. 2) 92. 2| 93. 0} = 7 92.3) 91.8) 91.3 
Street railways and | 
| a i : 69.0) 68.5) 68. 8| 68.7) 68.2) 68.3) 68.4) 68.5) 68.4) 68. 4) 68. 5| 68.7) 68. 7] = 4 
Wholesale trade. ___. ..| 89.2) 90.4) 90.6) 90.2 90. 5} 89.3) 88.9) 89. 6} 89.2) 90.1) 90. 9) 91.0) 91.8 OR. 2.7 
Retail trade *__ a 89. 8) 92.3 87. 7| 7.0) 91.1) 89. : 91. 2} 91.9) 89.1) 88. 7| 92.8) 94.3) 96. 3/107. 5 
Year-round hotels 5__ .-| 92.0) 92.0 91. 3) 92.1) 92.0) 92.7) 93.4) 92.0) 90.3) 96.3) 91.6) 93.4) 92. 3| 92.7 
Laundries 5__ ..| 95.9) 99.5) 96.0) 95.8) 96. 2 97.2 9. 1)102. 1/102. 5 102. 8/101. 9) 100. 2} 99. 7/100. 2 
Dyeing and cleaning 5 ..}101. 3) 104.7) 94. 0} 93. i 99. 5/104. 5) 108. » ok 6 108. 2 106. ee oT 4/106. 0) 103. 2 
| | 
Pay rolls 
Manufacturing 
All iadustries.........-<<. 92. 2) 105. ‘| 99. s| 90 v0. 3 99. 8) 97. o| 97. s| 99 99. 5| 8. 2 105. 5 an. 6/116. , 116. 4 122. 4 
Durable goods __| 86. 2107. 8 99.3] 97.8) “va 7 oa “98. 71101. 4| 97. 4/106. 511151 1123. 4/125. 1/131. 6 
Nondurable goods 4___. 98. 9 102. 7 /100. 4 101. 0) 101. 0} 97.3) 96. 8) 97.4) 99.1 104. 4/107. 7| 108. 1,106. 6/112. 1 
Nonmanufacturing bi | BY : #9 * 3 ey a. ~| oe ies any 
Anthracite mining 5__- 39. 5| 38.5) 52.5 = 9} 38.4) 36.3) 40.0) 40.6) 36.5) 33. 1| 39. 3] 32.3) 37.6) 42.7 
Bituminous-coal mining * | 69. 9) 81.2) 87.0) 87.0) 78.3) 72.2) 75.3) 73.9) 75.2) 82.5) 83.2) 83.6) 84.5) 91.3 
Metalliferous mining 56. 0) 66.8) 63. 6 oL 2| 63.2) 63. 5| 65.7| 65.4) 63.7) 68.5) 69.5| 71.4 69.8) 73.3 
Quarrying and nonmetal- | 
lic mining - _.| 38.7) 40. 5) 29.6) 30.8) 34.1) 38.1) 42.7) 43.9) 43.5) 45. 2) 46. 2| 46.7) 42.3) 42.8 
Crude-petroleum produc- Me | 
tion 61. 0| 58 2) 58.4) 59.0) 58.4) 59.0) 58.7) 58.8) 59.1) 59.0) 58.2) 57.6] 56.8] 55.8 
Telephone and telegraph 6 | 95. 6/100. 3!) 97.4) 96.9) 98.1) 98.7) 98. 8/100. 0/101. 3/100. 4/101. 8) 102. 2) 103. 2) 104. 9 
Electric light and power ®__|100. » as 9)101. 6) 102. 2) 102. 3/103. 3) 104. 2) 104. 8/105. 8) 108. 1) 105. 8| 107. 0 106. 9) 106. 4 
Street { planned and 
busses °7 69. 5| 70.4) 69.0) 71.5) 69.5) 69.2) 69.2) 70.5 70.0) 70. 4) 71. 5) 70 0.7| 70. 3} 73.2 
Wholesale trade. ____- _..| 76.6) 79.0) 77.1) 77.1) 77.8) 77.4) 77.4) 78.4) 78.3) 78.7) 81.1 80. 2! 80.7) 84.0 
Retail trade * __ ......| 80.8} 84.2) 79.9) 79.1) 82.0) 82.3) 83.4) 84.8) 82.6) 81.5) 85.1) 85.8) 87.1) 96.4 
Year-round hotels 5 _......| 81,2} 82.4] 81.1) 82.7) 81.8) 83.2) 83.0) 82.0 80. 5) 80. 7) 81. 8| 84. 2) 83.6) 84.4 
Laundries 5 __..| 83.1] 87.6) 83.4] 83.1) 84.1) 85.6) 88.5} 92.4) 90. 0) 90. 5| 89. 9) 88. 0 87. 2| 89.0 
Dyeing and cleaning 5- ....| 73.6) 78.2) 65.5) 64.4) 72.7| 79.6) 85.4) 89.6 80.0 78. 9) - 82. 4 7.8 75.8 
| 




















| 3-year average 1923-25=100—adjusted to Preliminary 1939 Census of Manufactures. See tables 5, 6, 
and 7 for comparable figures back to January 1919 where available. 

?12-month average for 1929=100. Comparable indexes for wholesale trade, quarrying, metal mining, 
and crude-petroleum production are in November 1934 and subsequent issues of Employment and Pay 
Rolls, or in February 1935 and subsequent issues of Monthly Labor Review. For other nonmanufac- 
turing indexes see notes 5 and 6. 

’ Includes: Iron and steel, machinery, transportation equipment, nonferrous metals, lumber and allied 
products, and stone, clay, and glass products. 

‘ Includes: Textiles and their products, leather and its manufactures, food and kindred products, tobacco 
manufactures, paper and printing, chemieals and allied products, products of petroleum and coal, rubber 
products, and a number of misce ianeous industries not included in other groups. 

5 Indexes have been adjusted to the 1935 census. Comparable series from January 1929 forward are 
presented in January 1938 and subsequent issues of the Employment and Pay Rolls pamphlet. 

* Retail-trade indexes adjusted to 1935 census and public-utility indexes to 1937 census. Not comparable 
with indexes published in Employment and Pay Rolls pamphlets prior to January 1940 or in Monthly 
Labor Review prior to April 1940. Comparable series January 1929 to December 1939 available in mimeo- 
graphed form. 

ro overs street railways and trolley and motorbus operations of subsidiary, affiliated, and successor 
companies. 
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mm (aBLE 5.—Indexes of Employment and Pay Rolls in All Manufacturing Industries 
Combined, by Months, January 1919 to December 1940 ' 
[1923-25 = 100] 
4 : | oa 
Dy Year Jan. Feb. | Mar.| Apr. | May June | July | Aug. Sept.| Oct. io Dee. | AV. 
—_ | 
Employment 
= | | | | | | 
116 , Oa ee 104. 5, 101. 2| 101.7} 101.9) 102. 6) 103. 9, 106. 6) 109. 3 111.3) 110.9) 112.1) 113.9) 106.7 
* etd (itd ounedxe<a 114. 3) 113.3) 115. 6) 114.0) 111. 1) 110. 1) 107.5) 107.4) 106.1) 102.1) 95.6) 88.0) 107.1 
7 6 ln citbirdencnowd | 79.5) 81.7) 82.9) 82.3) 82.0) 81.2) 79.7) 81.1) 83.0) 83.7) 83.7) 82.7) 82.0 
14 std iaeevnin titan 82.4) 84.5) 85.8) 85.7) 87.9) 89.6) 90.5) 93.1 95.1) 96.6) 98.0) 99.1) 90.7 
“ FR a Rh awnnginedl 100. 2) a 104. ‘| 105. 1} 105. "| sas 104. 6 ate 105. 3) 104. 0) 102.8) 101.1) 103.8 
oe 
ee | 100.1) 101.7} 101.9) 100.1) 96.8) 93.8) 90.6) 92.0) 94 2) 95.0] 94.5) 96.1) 96.4 
50. 8 li depacs mae nes | 96.6) 98.3) 99.2) 99.1) 98.6] 98.4) 98.3) 100.0] 101.9) 102.6) 102.2) 101.8) 99.8 
90.0 1926.....-----------| 101.0) 102.0) 102. 5) 101.8) 100.8) 100.8) 99.7) 101.8} 104.0) 103.6) 101.6) 100.3) 101.7 
79 9 | Eee: | 98.6) 100.2) 100.9) 100.3) 99.6) 99.7) 98.6) 99.9) 101.2) 100.2) 98.0) 96.5) 99.5 
_ "Sepa -<| "7 7 ay 7.8) 97.8) 98.5 “ae ik 103.3) 103.5) 102.6) 102.1) 99.7 
5 | | | | | 
. Tic atacinndiines | 101.7) 104. 1) 105.4) 106.7) 106.5) 106.8) 107.3) 109. 2) 110. 3) md 104. 6} 100.7) 106.0 
60.9 ne | 98.2) 98.3) 97.9) 97.3) 95.6) 93.6) 90.4) 89.7) 90.7) 88.7) 85.4) 82.9) 92.4 
79 | SE eR | 80.1) 80.8) 81.2) 81.2) 80.6) 78.8 77.7) 77.9 78.3) 75.5) 72.7/ 72.0) 78.1 
91 TE | 70.0) 71.2) 70.1) 67.8) 65.2) 63.2) 61.0) 62.7| 66.1) 67.2) 66.3) 65.1) 66.3 
Pit slttanckenciaines he 64.7) 62.3) 63.9) 66.8) 71.6) 76.2) 81.3} wae 84.6) 81.2) 79.5) 73.4 
. 
s Sei sinieniin ahs | 78.8) 83.7] 87.2} 88.8) 89.0] 87.8) 86.3) 87.4) 83.5] 85.9] 84.3) 85.6) 85.7 
107, aR | 86. 7) 89.6} 91.0) 91.2) 89.9) 88.3) 88.7) 91.7! 93.9] 95.2) 94.6) 94.2) 91.3 
92 > lbshinoceneved 92.3) 92.7) 93.9] 95.5) 96.4) 97.0) 98.4! 101.2) 103.8) 104.9) 104.9) 106.4) 99.0 
100 1937... ‘ 104.7) 107.6) 110.1) 111.3) 111.5) 110.3 110.8 112.2) 112.2) 110.3) 104.2) 97.7) 108.6 
103. 2 RSS 91.0, 91.6 ee 89.3) 87.0) 85.4) 85.9, 90.2) 93.6) 94.2) 95.3) 96.2 90.9 
| | | | 
— RS | 94.5] 96.1] 97.0] 96.9! 95.9} 96.4! 96.6) 99.5) 103.7| 107.3) 107.5) 107.8 99.9 
Sblittecshaietaninngl —s 105. 0) ete 103. a 102. 5) 103.1) 103.2) 107.4) 111. 4/2113. 8/2114. 7/2116. 2.2107. 5 
| | | | 
122 4 | Pay rolls 
— l l j 
oH SE | 93.8] 89.3] 90.0, 80.2} 90.1] 92.7| 95.6 101.7| 106.3) 103.6, 107.8, 115.4) 98.0 
owl 1920_... -----| 119.1) 117.4) 125.4) 122.3) 123.0) 124.4) 120.0) 120.6) 118.9) 114.4) 105.0) 95.5) 117.2 
te nithin. shade abies 80.6) 80.1) 81.0) 78.8) 77.4) 75.6) 71.6) 73.6) 73.3) 71.9) 70.9) 72.7| 75.6 
1922 -----| 69.6) 72.5) 74.4) 73.6) 77.0) 80.0) 80.2) 84.1) 87.0) 88.7) 92.2) 94.5) 81.2 
42.7 ko Vee | 9%. 9} 97.8) 102.6) 103.8) 107.3) 107.2 102. 9} 103. 1) 103.8} 105.9) 103.9) 102. 7| 102.9 
: | | 
+H aaa WF 98. 9| 104. 5) 104.5 102.0) 97.6} 91.9] 85.3) 89.11 92.4) 94.6) 93.1) 97.6) 96.0 
asin a china dinctenon | 96.0) 101.0) 102.8) 100.4) 101.4, 99.2) 97.5) 100.1) 99.4) 105.3) 105.1) 105.5) 101.1 
42.8 I cits cchawsinntt | 101.6) 105. 7| 107. 2} 104.9) 103. 5| 103.7} 99.4) 103.8] 105. 1| 108.0) 104.3) 103.6) 104. 2 
2 jb ipepE | 98.6! 104.8) 106.6) 105.0) 104.8 103.2! 99.1) 102.5) 102.1) 102.7| 98.9] 100.0) 102.4 
55.8 Se Raiccientagioesteecia | 96.6) 102.0) 103.5) 101.3) 102.3) 102.7) 100.2) 104.6) 106.2) 109.5) 106.2) 106.9) 103.5 
, | | | | 
+  cctinaircniaysied 103.8) 110.8) 113.0 114.1) 114.3) 112.7| 108. 6| 113. 5) 114.4 113. 7| 104.9) 101.2) 110.4 
FA | 96.5) 99.6) 99.7) 98.5) 96.1) 92.9) 85.0) 83.8|- 84.8) 82.9] 77.3) 75.4) 89.4 
73.2 Re | 70.3) 74.4) 75.9) 74.7) 73.6). 69.9 66.6] 66.4) 63.8) 61.8) 58.3) 57.8) 67.8 
84.0 | PR | 54.0) 55.4) 53.6) 49.6) 46.8) 43.7) 40.4) 41.4) 44.0) 45.8) 43.6) 42.4) 46.7 
96. 4 i puciancennean 40.3) 41.4) 38. 3 40.4) 44.4) 49.1) 52.7) 58.6) 61.3) 61.1) 57.3) 56.5) 50.1 
| | | | | | | 
oe TN cis cckctieemene 56.11 62.9} 67.2} 69.6) 69.7| 67.4) 62.8] 65.1) 60.8) 64.0] 62.5) 66.2) 64.5 
75S AE 67.5) 72.6) 74.4) 74.6) 71.8) 69.8) 69.1) 74.0) 76.8) 79.5) 78.6) 80.5) 74.1 
a > Saag 76.9} 76.6) 80.5) 82.6) 84.0) 84.2) 83.5) 87.3) 87.2) 92.9) 94.4) 99.2) 85.8 
TNT | 94.6) 100.1) 105.9) 109.7) 110.1) 107.6) 105.2} 108.7) 104.9) 104.9) 93.3) 84.6) 102.5 
5. 6 eat sobbled | 75.4) 77.7) 77.8) 75.2) 73.6) 71.6) 71.7) 77.9) 82.3) 85.0) 85.3) 88.1) 78.5 
- 
ning SS es | 84.7) 87.1) 88.8) 86.8) 86.3) 87.9 85. 8| 91.2) 95.4) 103.2) 103.2) 105.4) 92.2 
Pay ETT | 99.8) 99.3) 99.8) 97.9) 97.8) 99.5) 98.2) 105.5) 111. 6/2116. 2/2116, 4/2122. 4/2105. 4 
ied | | | 
sllied 1 Revised series; adjusted to preliminary 1939 census figures. 
? Preliminary. 
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TABLE 6.—Indexes of Employment and Pay Rolls in the Durable Goods Group of Manu. 
facturing Industries, by Months, January 1923 to December 1940, Inclusive ' 


[1923-25= 100) 
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TaBLe 7,—Indexes of Employment and Pay Rolls in the Nondurable Goods Group of 
Manufacturing Industries, by Months, January 1923 to December 1940, Inclusive ' 












































[1923-25= 100] 
Year Jan. | Feb. Mar. | Apr. May | June | July | Aug. | Sept.| Oct. | Nov.| Dec. | Av. 
Employment 
ae! RE Se ae 102. 6} 103.9) 105.6) 104.6) 104.0) 104.1) 103.2) 103.8) 105.2) 103.3) 101.8} 100.7) 103.6 
. ea Sas 99. 6} 100.9) 100.2) 97.1) 94.5) 92.8) 90.6) 93.2) 96.9) 97.0) 96.4) 97.7) 96.4 
yl AERA 97.8) 99.3) 99.7) 98.4) 97.1) 97.7) 98.7} 101.3) 103.7) 103.2) 102.2) 101.4) 100.0 
YF a eee 100.7} 101.1) 101.2) 99.4) 98.0) 98.5) 97.7) 100.7) 104.4) 104.2) 102.4/ 101.9) 100.9 
ee oe ee 101.1) 102.3) 102.6) 101.2) 100.0) 101.1) 101.2) 103.3) 106.2) 104.9) 102.8) 101.3) 102.3 
Wie ce 100. 1) 101.3} 101.3} 99.4) 98.0) 98.7) 99.4) 102.2) 105.1) 105.4) 104.1) 103.6) 101.6 
Sin: th binccsktnaees 102.3) 104.3) 105.0) 105.4) 103.9) 104.4/ 105.6) 108.2) 110.8) 110.2) 106.6! 103.6) 105.9 
7 rr: 101. 4) 101.2) 100.5) 99.6) 97.4) 96.3) 94.3) 95.3) 98.6) 96.2) 92.3 89. 9! 96.9 
a I, - 87.5); 88.7) 89.5) 89.4) 88.9) 87.4) 87.8) 89.5) 90.9) 88.1) 84.3) 83.2) 87.9 
7 eae sa edt 81.4) 83.0) 82.1) 79.5) 75.9) 73.4| 71.5) 75.9) 82.2) 83.9) 81.8] 79.8) 79.2 
Dist ecdiachndesiecd 78.1; 80.1) 77.0) 79.1) 82.0) 87.1) 91.8) 97.0) 100.8) 100.3) 95.6) 92.5) 88.5 
Rais adaconctane 91.8} 97.2) 100.2) 100.4) 99.3) 97.6) 97.0) 101.2) 95.8) 101.8) 99.0) 99.4) 98.4 
(aa 99.3} 101.3) 102.2) 101.7) 99.6) 98.6) 99.6) 103.7) 107.2) 106.1) 103.7) 103.2) 102.2 
a 101.0} 102.0) 102.7} 103.0) 102.8) 103.1) 105.4) 110.7) 114.5) 113.1) 111.3] 112.2) 106.8 
= SEA ae 111.2} 113.7) 115.1) 115.0) 113.8) 112.7) 113.3) 116.7) 117.3) 113.3) 106.9) 102.8) 112.7 
1938_. 99.1) 101.6) 101.5) 99.8) 97.1) 96.4) 99.2) 106.1) 109.2) 106.7) 105.7) 106.4) 102.4 
J ae 104. 4) 106.4) 107.3) 106.3) 105.0) 105.3) 107.2) 111.9) 114.5) 115.4) 113.8) 112.6) 109.2 
22 re pee 109.7) 110.5) 109.5) 107.5) 105.6) 106.2) 107.8) 112.2 vice tee Sevag Nemamgn Vanna 
Pay rolls 

anne eee 

| 4 8 99.0) 101.1) 104.7} 103.6) 105.5) 104.8) 102.1) 101.0) 103.0) 103.6) 100.7) 101. 4| 102. 5 
Sea a 99.6) 102.2} 100.8} 96.8} 93.9) 91.0) 87.2) 91.6) 96.6) 97.4) 95.6) 100.1) 96.1 
1925__ 99.7) 102.2). 103.4) 99.1) 99.3) 98.1) 98.7) 101.9) 101.0) 104.9 103.9) 104.4) 101.4 
PS 103. 5} 105.0) 105.6) 101.6) 100.2) 101.1) 98.6) 102.8) 105.6) 107.9) 104.9) 106.3) 103.6 
Es cntnateasenticecd 104.3} 108.2) 108.5) 105.5) 104.9) 105.4) 103.9) 107.0) 108.8) 108.3 eH 106. | 106. 3 
1928__ . 103.8} 106.4) 106.3) 101.2) 100.6) 102.3) 101.5) 104.8) 107.7| 109.7) 106. 2) 108. 2! 104.9 
1929__ SS 105. 6; 110.0) 111.2) 110.3) 109.5) 109.2) 107.2) 111.3) 114.2) 114.0) 107.1) 105. 4) 109. 6 
RS See 102.6) 103.5) 103.0} 100.3) 97.6) 95.7) 91.6) 92.6) 95.3) 92.5 87.0) 85.8) 95.6 
. 82.8) 86.5) 87.9) 86.0) 84.8) 82.4) 81.1) 82.2) 80.6) 77.7| 72.9) 72.3) 81.4 
1932_ 68.9| 70.6) 69.3) 63.8) 59.1) 56.1) 52.8) 56.4) 62.1) 63.8) 59.4 57.4 61.6 
ee Se 54.6] 56.6) 52.4) 54.8) 58.3) 63.3) 67.3) 73.5) 78.4! 77.7] 72.5) 70.8) 65.0 
Teter orensnaady teenie 70.7; 77.8) 81.2} 80.9) 79.5) 76.7| 75.7) 80.2) 76.2) 81.6) 78.5 81.4) 78.4 
1935__ . 81.3) 85.0) 86.4) 85.4) 82.2) 80.9) 81.2) 86.8) 90.4) 89.6) 86.2) 88.4) 85.3 
al icsininccnensitnbssech oes 85.7! 86.1) 88.8) 87.4) 87.3) 87.1) 89.0] 95.8) 95.1) 97.8) 96.6) 101.3) 91.5 
1937__ 99.4) 103.9) 107.0) 107.0) 106.4) 105.1) 104.1) 108.1) 105.1) 102.5) 92.6) 89.4) 102.6 

| 

eS 85.2; 90.0) 89.9) 86.4) 84.5) 83.0) 86.5) 94.0) 97.6) 96.1) 93.2) 96.9) 90.3 
ae a 8 93.7| 96.8) 98.4) 94.1) 93.7) 94.8) 95.6) 100.9) 102.8) 106.0) 104.4) 105.0) 98.9 
hl 100. 4) 101.0) 101.0) 97.3) 96.8) 97.4) 99.1) 104.4 sist: tes Pomeags tema 1 102.7 












































! Revised series; adjusted to preliminary 1939 census figures. 
+ Preliminary. 


INDUSTRIAL AND BUSINESS EMPLOYMENT IN PRINCIPAL 
METROPOLITAN AREAS 


A comparison of employment and pay rolls in November and Decem- 
ber 1940 is made in table 8 for 13 metropolitan areas, each of which 
had a population of 500,000 or over in 1930. Cities within these areas 
but having a population of 100,000 or over are not included. Foot- 
notes to the table specify which cities are excluded. Data concern- 
ing them have been prepared in a supplementary tabulation which is 
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available on request. The figures represent reports from cooperatin: 
establishments and cover both full- and part-time workers in the 
manufacturing and nonmanufacturing industries presented in table 
3, with the exception of building construction, and include also 
miscellaneous industries. 

Revisions made in the figures after they have gone to press, chiefly 
because of late reports by cooperating firms, are incorporated in the 
supplementary tabulation mentioned above. This supplementary 
tabulation covers these 13 metropolitan areas as well as other metro- 
politan areas and cities having a population of 100,000 or more 
according to the 1930 Census of Population. 


Taste 8.—Comparison of Employment and Pay Rolls in Identical Establishments in 
November and December 1940, by Principal Metropolitan Areas 














| Number of r Percentage Amount of Percentage 
establish- N ig change pay roll change 
Metropolitan area ments, Ft ol from (1 week), from 
December 1940 November December November 
1940 1940 1940 1940 
Sy We. Con ewsidesd + ee 13, 628 801, 692 +3.6 $23, 496, 373 +5. f 
SS ee ee oe 4, 384 531, 220 +4.3 15, 669, 065 +7. 3 
Philadelphia *__._.......-. : 2, 488 275, 112 +3. 5 8, 024, 213 +6.7 
Be a Re ey: ; 1, 650 401, 349 +1.4 14, 236, 020 — .2 
ge ae ae 3, 062 223, 502 +7. 5 6, 815, 885 +6. 9 
Cleveland. .._- ae 1, 347 165, 007 +6.0 5, 180, 177 +7. ( 
8 SEE SSS Hier eS 1, 421 148, 440 +3. 6 3, 905, 247 +7. 3 
Baltimore. .._. ee ee 1, 130 138, 918 +4. 6 3, 843, 538 +5. 1 
Boston §______.-- olltbiiecices aa 2, 754 184, 344 +4.3 5, 071, 757 7. 1 
SR a ee ee See 1, 346 240, 744 +4.0 7, 832, 051 +8. 3 
Gem Franmdiocs ©... ..........-cs.-s 1, 717 102, 339 +5.9 3, 248, 669 +8. 6 
Buffalo __.___- ee as Pe 800 104, 258 +3.1 3, 151, 144 +4. 0) 
Milwaukee............. Re er 964 120, 669 +41 3, 682, 697 +5.7 




















! Does not include Elizabeth, Jersey City, Newark, or Paterson, N.J., or Yonkers, N. Y. 
2 Does not include Gary, Ind. 

3 Does not include Camden, N. J. 

* Does not include Long Beach, Calif. 

5 Does not include Cambridge, Lynn, or Somerville, Mass. 

* Does not include Oakland, Calif. 


WAGE-RATE CHANGES IN AMERICAN INDUSTRIES 


The following table gives information concerning wage-rate adjust- 
ments occurring during the month ending December 15, 1940, as 
shown by reports received from manufacturing and nonmanufactur- 
ing establishments which supply employment data to this Bureau. 

As the Bureau’s survey does not cover all establishments in an 
industry, and furthermore, as some firms may have failed to report 
wage-rate changes, these figures should not be construed as represent- 
ing the total number of wage changes occurring in manufacturing 
and nonmanufacturing industries. 
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fasLe 9.—Wage-Rate Changes Reported by Manufacturing and Nonmanufacturing 
Establishments During Month Ending December 15, 1940 ' 


























| Establishments | Employees Average per- 
ES ERS ee 
| | in wage rates 
| Number Number | of employees 
Group and industry Total | reporting— | T having— having— 
| number | Total | 
|report-| wero ness).  » aa woe aa "emai Se 
ing | In- | De- covered In- | De- | In- | De- 
| creases creases? | creases | creases?) creases | creases ? 

All manufacturing... | 33,7889 | ani |... Je, 468,688 | 74,102 |? | 6.3 | 

Iron and steel] group_______--_--_-_-- 2, 557 16 & 940, 245 18, 300 | 7.8 
Blast furnaces, steel works, | | 

androlling mills.........__.. | 339 5 | ..| 501,967 | 7,374 5.7 | 

Machinery group-_------- ----| 3,855 | 44 | 9 932,152 | 19,344 5.8 | 
Electrical machinery ---__------ 580 | 6 | 242,468 | 8,962 le oie 5.9 | 
Foundries and machine shops. | 2, 283 | 25 |_. | 311,645 | 7,265 |........| 5.5 
Machine tools_____. | 194 | 6 74, 285 964 | Pee oY ee 

| } | 

Transportation group hide dno 739 7 | 737,199 979 | 6.1 | ‘ 
REESE | _ 397 | 4 |........| 451,965 485 a 7 

Nonferrous metals group-_-_-___-- 1,085 | ft ee 223, 611 - |} ee Ae 
Brass, bronze, and copper 332 | ae | 84, 101 306 Cente 6.2 : 
Smelting and refining _-_---_-_| 51 | 4 30,488 | 2,547 |........| 7.9 |. 

Lumber group..........__._..-____| 2, 730 | 58 | 354,327 116,039|. | 4.6 |... 
a ae eee 723 | 7 103, 539 See f....... 6.3 |. 
Millwork__- - 585 | 7 . | 40,836} 1, 265 So3 a 
Sawmills _. | 797 | 39 |... | 136,875 | 13, 342 — 4.4 

TE TAS 2 | 1,646 | 5 209,407 | 728 |. es 

Fabrics group. -_- o-----| 3,267 | 5 | | 944,444 | 1,125 |__- Ae 
Ea I ee | 416 | 3 | | 154, 530 770 |. r 2s} 

Wearing-apparel group. _ See. 5 | ....| 359, 504 1, 424 |_ ee 5.0 | 
Miscellaneous textiles n. e. ¢ | 367 | 3 | : | 43,038 | 1, 237 | 40 

Leather group bee, _| 1,053 | 6 | P ..| 223, 504 | 1, 469 | 10.4 | 
Boot and shoe stock..._._-._.| | 121 | ‘3c ee 330 |. | 5.0] 

Food group. __.- | 5, 590 | BB: Lae | 488,260 | 1, 268 | 9.1 
Slaughtering and meat pack- 

ing _- : Sr 4 | 128, 308 436 |__. | 13.6 ths 
| | | 

Paper and printing group | 4,005 22 | | 381,113 | 3,648 | 6.0 
Paper and pulp ‘ 445 & | .-| 130,538 | 2, 532 | 6.8 | ‘ 
Printing, book and job __ | 1,606 | 5 | | 82,479 | 87 | 3. 6 
Printing newspapers a 732 4 66, 239 203 | 6.0 | 

| | | } 

Chemical group. | 2,218 | 15 | | 310, 829 | 5, 325 | 5.3 | 
Chemicals vs 235 6 62, 733 4,019 | 4.9 
Chemicals n. e. ¢____- 263 | 5 | 16, 702 552 | 8.2 

Miscellaneous manufacturing | 1,239 | 4 | 167,092 1, 598 | | 6.4 

All nonmanufacturing. > | 90, 626 43 | 3,198,428 | 4,045 | 8.5 | ie 

Metalliferous mining _- Re ge oo Te 67,911 | 2,248 | 2 ') ———- 

ow date a busses______ fs 356 4 ...-| 130,510  _ ee =e 

Wholesale trade. ._.............-__| 15,207 | 7 ...-| 339,076 | ORE Rp Lee 

tern tree oon atc. s--.. | 50,427; 16 |__....__|1,277,172 362 | we et 


| 





1 Figures are not given for some industries to avoid disclosure of information conce rning individual 
establishments. They are, however, included, where practicable, in ‘‘all manufacturing,”’ in ‘‘all non- 
manufacturing,” and in the various industry groups. 

3 No decreases reported. 
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Agricultural statistics, 1940. Washington, U. 8. Department of Agriculture, 1940 
737 pp. . 

The most important agricultural statistics of the United States, and of the world 
insofar as the agriculture of this country is concerned, are brought together in 
this volume. For the United States, data are given on average yearly farm wage 
rates and index numbers, 1909-39; farm income by commodity and by State, 
1936-39; farm-family living expenditures, various periods, 1935-39; index numbers 
of prices received by farmers for the various commodity groups, and prices paid 
by them for items bought for use in production and for family maintenance, 
1910-39; and loans to farmers’ cooperative organizations by the different Federal! 
lending agencies, including the Rural Electrification Administration, in 1939, with 
comparative data for earlier years, where available, back to 1923. 


Agriculture and the national economy. By Albert L. Meyers. Washington, U. 8S. 
Government Printing Office, 1940. 48 pp. (U. 8S. Temporary Nationa! 
Keconomic Committee investigation of concentration of economic power, 
monograph No. 23.) 

Deals with the present situation of agriculture as a part of our economic system, 
and more specifically with monopolistic practices and inefficiency in the market- 
ing system for farm products and for the products farmers buy. The impact of 
monopolistic restriction of industrial output and employment upon farm income, 
farm population, and farm economy in general is also discussed. 


Farmers in a changing world: The yearbook of agriculture, 1940. Washington, 
U. 8. Department of Agriculture, [1940). 1215 pp., charts, illus. 

This yearbook on economic and social conditions in agriculture contains articles 
by various authorities dealing with changing conditions, agriculture in relation to 
the national welfare, present problems of the farmers and efforts to solve them, 
farm organizations, essentials of agricultural policy, and other matters. An 
appendix gives a brief chronology of American agricultural history. 


Public administration and the United States Department of Agriculture. By John 
M. Gaus and Leon O. Wolcott. Chicago, Public Administration Service, 
1940. 534 pp. (Studies in administration, Vol. X, of Committee on Public 
Administration, Social Science Research Council.) 

Among the activities of the Department of Agriculture described in this volume 
are those in connection with farm labor, protection of consumers, and cooperative 
societies. 


Rural roads to security: America’s third struggle for freedom. By Luigi G. Ligutti 
and John C. Rawe. Milwaukee, Bruce Publishing Co., 1940. xiv, 387 pp., 
charts, illus. 

The object of this book is to ‘‘arouse an intelligent interest in the land on the 
part of all classes, rural and urban.’”’ Reviews the present situation in agriculture, 
both from the economic standpoint and from the standpoint of the farm families 
Urges the wider adoption of the subsistence homestead, which enables the famil) 
to raise part of its subsistence and does not compete in a commercial way with 
large-scale commercial farms. A number of the homestead projects are described, 
including the Granger (Iowa) and Borsodi (New York State) projects. A lengthy 
bibliography is included. 





Eprror’s notg.—The Bureau of Labor Statistics does not distribute the publi- 
cations to which reference is made in this list, except those issued by the Bureau 
itself. For all others, please write to the respective publishing agencies mentioned 
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The sugar cane farm: A social study of labor and tenancy. By Harold Hoffsommer. 
University, La., Agricultural Experiment Station, 1940. 67 pp., charts. 
(Louisiana bull. No. 320.) 

This study of labor and tenancy arrangements on Louisiana sugarcane farms 
was based largely on data, for the 1936 crop year, from 100 farms distributed 
through 9 parishes. The report includes information on labor employed, hours 
worked, wages paid, perquisites, child labor, and owner-laborer relations. 


The British program for farm labor. By M. R. Benedict. (In Journal of Farm 
Economics, Ames, lowa, November 1940, pp. 714-728; also reprinted.) 
Describes British developments, including trade unionism and wage control, 
that might contribute to American thinking on farm conditions. 


Child Labor and Child Welfare — 


Child-welfare services under Social Security Act—development of program, 1936-38. 
Washington, U. 8. Children’s Bureau, 1940. 82 pp. (Publication No. 257.) 
In addition to a general review of accomplishments, the bulletin includes an 
account of the Conference on State Child Welfare Services, a report on the 
training of child-welfare workers, and State summaries. 


Child labor problems in agriculture. (In Information Service, Federal Council of 
Churches of Christ in America, New York, January 11, 1941, pp. 1-4.) 


Maternal and child-welfare services in Latin America. By Anna Kalet Smith. 
Washington, U. 8. Children’s Bureau, 1940. 28 pp.; mimeographed. 
Contains a section dealing with legislation for the protection of working mothers 
and child workers. 


Child-welfare legislation in Brazil. By Anna Kalet Smith. (In The Child, U. 8S. 
Children’s Bureau, Washington, November-December 1940, pp. 118-121.) 


Cost and Standards of Living 


Annual review of the cost of living, 1940. New York, National Industrial Confer- 
ence Board, Inc., 1941. 20 pp. 


Family income and expenditures, five regions: Part 2, Family expenditures. Wash- 
ington, U. 8S. Department of Agriculture, 1940. 410 pp., charts. (Miscel- 
laneous publication No. 396; Consumer purchases study, Urban and village 
series, Bureau of Home Economics.) 


Adjusted rents: A report on adjustment of rents in public housing projects to family 
income. New York, Community Service Society, Committee on Housing, 
1940. 51 pp., bibliography. 

A presentation of the problem of adjusted rents and a discussion of its solution. 

British and American experiences are drawn upon. 


Economic analysis of the food stamp plan. By N. L. Gold, A. C. Hoffman, F. V. 
Waugh. Washington, U. S. Department of Agriculture, 1940. 98 pp., 
diagram. 

The effect of the stamp plan on living levels was discussed in an article in the 

November 1940 Monthly Labor Review (p. 1060). This article was reprinted in 

Bureau of Labor Statistics Serial No. R. 1210. 


Report of Division on the Necessaries of Life, Massachusetts Department of Labor 
and Industries, for year ending November 30, 1939. Boston, 1940. 24 pp. 
The report contains a summary of the activities of the division for the year 
covered, and a study of the trend of living costs. 


La alimentacién de la clase obrera en Bogota segin el informe de Londres. By 
José Francisco Socarrés. (In Anales de Economia y Estadistica, Contralorfa 
General de la Reptblica, Bogota, November—-December 1940, pp. 32-51. 

This article compares the results of family-budget studies made in Chile in 

1935 and in Bogota, Colorabia, in 1936, with respect to nutrition and costs, and 

analyzes the results of the comparison. 


Indice ponderado do custo da alimentagdo e de alguns artigos do consumo doméstico 
na cidade de Lisboa. Lisbon, Instituto Nacional de Estatfstica, 1940. 21 pp. 
Weighted indexes of cost of food and certain other commodities of domestic 
consumption in the city of Lisbon, Portugal, based on 1,000 questionnaires 
returned by families in 10 monthly-income groups, with information on the 
method of obtaining such index numbers for the 21 items included. 
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Economic and Social Problems 


The economic effects of Federal public works expenditures, 19383-19388. By J. \k 
Galbraith and G. G.Johnson, Jr. Washington, U. 8. National Resoureecs 
Planning Board, 1940. 131 pp., charts. 

The main objective of the study was to review the experience of the public- 
works policy in recent years growing out of the use of public construction as 4 
partial offset to unemployment, and idle capital, equipment, and materials, jy, 
relation to future courses of action. The data deal, in the main, with Federa| 
and federally-aided construction, particularly public works, as distinct fromm 
work-relief construction. 


Foundations of a modern guild system. By Harold Francis Trehey. Washington, 
Jatholic University of America Press, 1940. 204 pp., bibliography. 
Part I of this thesis deals with principles of the guild system; part 2, with the 


a of these principles; and part 3, with relationship of the guild and the 
State. . 


Labor policies abroad. By Donald B. Woodward. (In Proceedings of Academy 
of Political Science, New York, January 1941, pp. 96—104.) 

The author summarizies the financial, economic, and labor policies in France 
prior to the outbreak of war, which had been partly accumulated in long historic 
developments, partly loosed by the Front Populaire policies, and partly a reflection 
of world economic trends, and which finally led to the downfall of the country. 


Seasonal variations in the economic activities of Japan. By William Alfred Spurr. 
Lincoln, University of Nebraska, 1940. 129pp.,charts. (University studies, 
Vol. XL, No. 1.) 

The report covers factors determining seasonal variation, prices, employment, 
exports and imports, and banking in Japan. 


State of the masses: The threat of the classless society. By Emil Lederer. New 
York, W. W. Norton & Co., 1940. 245 pp. 

A posthumous volume giving the author’s impressions on recent developments, 
especially in Germany. He saw fascism and nazi-ism, in the phrasing of the 
writer of the foreword, as ‘‘a disruption of history because spontaneity and reason 
in society are displaced by mass-emotions and terror.’’ The volume emphasizes 
the contrast between the social consequences of government by law and the social 
consequences of domination by organized terror and planned emotions. 


Common ground, Volume 1, No. 1. New York, Common Council for American 
Unity, 1940. 104 pp. 

This new periodical, begun as a quarterly on a grant from the Carnegie Corpo- 
ration of New York, will aim to explore, from different angles, the complex racial- 
cultural conditions of this country, which are referred to in an editorial as ‘‘ both 
promising and dangerous from the point of view of America’s current position 
and her future.” 

Immigrants in America and registration of aliens are among the subjects cov- 
ered in this first number. 


Education and Training 


An educational program for the youth of New York State. Report prepared b) 
Committee on Youth Needs of New York State Teachers Association. Albany, 
New York State Teachers Association, 1940. 24 pp. 


Culture at a price: A study of private correspondence school offerings. By Ella 
Woodyard. New York, American Association for Adult Education, 1940 
125 pp. 
The fa vectinsshen consisted of enrollment in and completion of the courses of 
a number of correspondence schools. The writer reached a number of conclusion- 
regarding methods and value of the courses. In general, she concluded that the 
financial outlay is excessive in comparison with other possible ways of securing 
the same results. 


Report of Unitel States Maritime Commission for period ended October 25, 1940. 
Washington, 1941. 52 pp. 
The report includes an account of the training program for seamen carried out 
by the Commission, 
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/raining your employees—suggestions to executives and supervisors. By Milton 
Hall. Washington, Society for Personnel Administration, 1940. 26 pp. 
(Pamphlet No. 3.) 


lnistributive education—organization and administration. By Kenneth B. Haas. 
Washington, U. 8S. Office of Education, 1940. 50 pp. (Vocational Division 
bull. No. 211.) 
Account of work of United States Office of Education and State boards for 
vocational education under provisions of George-Deen Act concerning vocational 
education for workers in distributive occupations. 


A list of free and inexpensive teaching materials. Washington, U. 8. Work Projects 
Administration, Division of Professional and Service Projects, September 
24, 1940. Various paging; mimeographed. (Education circular No. 3.) 
Health and safety, vocational education, and teacher education are among the 
major topies covered in the list. 


Guidance and personnel books of 1939-——a selected, annotated bibliography. By 
Robert Hoppock and Samuel Spiegler. New York, Occupational Index, 
Inc., 1940. 6 pp.; mimeographed. 


Workers’ education through pamphlets—a catalogue. Columbus, Ohio C. I. O. 
Council, 1940. 30 pp. 
Lists publications on labor-union history, union administration, workers’ 
education, unemployment and social security, labor and the war, economics, 
cooperatives, health and medical care, and other subjects. 


Household Employment 


Household employees handbook. By Marion Hurst. Oklahoma City, Okla., 
Dewing Publishing Co., 1939. 160 pp., diagrams, illus.; mimeographed. 
Handbook of information on efficient performance of all kinds of work in the 
home, including proper use of various types of equipment, care and preparation 
of food, care of children and the sick, etc. Issued by the trade and industrial 
education section of the Oklahoma Department of Education. 


Household employment—an outline for study groups. Washington, U. 8. Women’s 
Bureau, 1940. 56 pp.; mimeographed. 
The outline deals with agencies working to raise standards of household employ- 
ment, and types of activities designed to raise standards. 


Speaking of servants: How to hire, train, and manage household servants. By Edith 
M. Barber. New York, McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., 1940. 256 pp. 
The author states that the household-help problem is fundamentally the same 
throughout the country and that the occupation must be made more attractive. 
Practical suggestions are made for hiring and directing houseworkers. 


Reading list of references on household employment. Washington, U. 8. Women’s 
Bureau, November 1940. 11 pp.;mimeographed. (Supplement to Bull. No. 
154, 1938.) 


Housing and Building Activities 


Report of Alley Dwelling Authority for District of Columbia for fiscal year ended 
June 30, 1940. Washington, [19407]. 36 pp.; mimeographed. 
Describes the status of projects undertaken during the year and some of the 
housing problems that exist in Washington. 


Vladeck houses: A lesson in neighborhood history. New York, New York City 
Housing Authority, 1940. 16 pp., map, plan, illus. 
Traces the history of the project and discusses the plans of the project and the 
tenants. 


Postwar reconstruction: Rehousing research in Finland. By Alvar Aalto. [Hel- 
sinki, 1940?] 23 pp., diagrams. 
Emphasis is laid on the building activity in connection with the reconstruction 
problems raised by the European War, mainly because of the opportunities they 
offer for large-scale housing. Plans for prefabricated dwellings are outlined. 


Building cycles and the theory of investment. By Clarence D. Long, Jr. Princeton, ° 
Princeton University Press, 1940. 239 pp., charts. 
Contains recently constructed indexes of building for the period 1868 to 1940 
and various other data on the basis of which the author attempts to describe the 
interrelations between activities in building and in business at large. 
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Labor Organization Activities 


Report of proceedings of sixtieth annual convention of American Federation of Labo, 
held at New Orleans, La., November 18-29, inclusive, 1940. Washingto: 
American Federation of Labor, [1941]. xxxvi, 705 pp. 

A brief account of the convention was published in the December 1940 Month)! 

Labor Review (p. 1456). 


Proceedings of tenth regular convention, All Canadian Congress of Labor, and firs: 
convention, Canadian Congress of Labor, September 9-12, 1940, Toronto. 
Ontario. Ottawa, Canadian Congress of Labor, [19417]. 75 pp. 


Report of proceedings of 56th annual convention of Trades and Labor Congress o 
Canada, held at City of Vancouver, B. C., September 23-27, 1940. Ottawa, 
Trades and Labor Congress of Canada, [19417]. 191 pp 


A short report on this convention was published in the December 1940 Month] 
Labor Review (p. 1462). 


Proceedings and reports of General Federation of Trade Unions, June 19, 1939, to 
July 1, 1940. London, Cooperative Printing Society Ltd., 1940. Various 
paging. 


Trade unionism—its operation under Australian law. By Maurice Blackburn 
Melbourne, Victorian Labor College, 1940. 15 pp. 
Shows the close connection between trade unions and the Arbitration Court 


and states that the unions are becoming more concerned with political than 
economic action. 


Syndical and corporative organization in Italy. Rome, Tipografia Operaia 
Romana, 1939. 282 pp. 
Includes discussion of the Italian Labor Charter of 1927, rules governing occu- 
pational associations, collective labor agreements, social insurance, etc. 


Overzicht van den omvang der vakbeweging in Nederland op 1 Januari 1940. The 
Hague, Centraal Bureau voor de Statistiek, 1940. 64 pp., charts. 

Annual report on the development of the labor-union movement in the Nether- 
lands up to January 1, 1940, that is, before the invasion and occupation of the 
country by the German Army. ‘The membership of industrial wage earners in 
labor unions amounted to 517,500, of industrial salaried employees to 80,700, 
and of civil servants to 200,100, on January 1, 1940. 

Printed in Dutch with a résumé in French and French equivalents of main 
table heads and certain other items. 


List of American trade-union journals and labor papers currently received by Depart- 
ment of Labor Library. Washington, U. 8. Department of Labor, Library, 
January 15, 1941. 32 pp.; mimeographed. 


Legal-Aid Work 


Legal-aid directory. Compiled by National Association of Legal Aid Organizations. 
[Poehester, N. Y., Emery A. Brownell, secretary, 25 Exchange Street?], 
1940. 17 pp.; mimeograplted. (Bull. No. 122.) 


Neighborhood law offices. By Robert D. Abrahams. (In Lawyers Guild Review, 
Vol. 1, No. 1, Washington, October 1940, pp. 1-4.) 
Brief report concerning a Philadelphia experiment in providing proper legal 
service at a fair price for persons in the lower income groups. 


Legal service for low-income groups in Sweden. By Lloyd K. Garrison. (In 
American Bar Association Journal, Chicago, Mareh 1940, pp. 215-220: 
April 1940, pp. 293-297.) 

The problem of legal aid for poor persons is dealt with in Sweden in two ways: 
(1) By the Free Legal Proceedings Act of 1919, which empowers the courts to 
exempt a party under specified conditions from all litigation costs; and (2) by 
the public institutes for legal assistance, which correspond to the legal-aid 
bureaus of the United States. 
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Medical Care and Sickness Insurance 


\Vlediewl care in the United States—demand and supply. Chicago, American 
Medical Association, Bureau of Medical Economics, 1939. 140 pp. 

The investigation was limited to the need for and the supply of medical care, 
and information was secured from every available source, including medical 
sourees of all kinds and nonmedical organizations. The survey sought not only 
to bring out the facts concerning conditions, but to lay the foundation for what- 
ever changes might be helpful in meeting any deficiency in the supply of medical 
care. A study of free medical services was also included, as well as a summary 
of reports from the different States. 


Medical social work in tax-supported health and welfare services. Report of Joint 
Committee of American Association of Medical Social Workers and American 
Public Welfare Association. By Margaret L. Plumley. Chicago, American 
Public Welfare Association, 1940. 101 pp. 

The study is divided into two parts, the first giving a general presentation of the 
medical social work of public health and welfare organizations, and the second, 
in summary form, the facts upon which the analysis is based according to agencies 
and services studied. 


Costs of group health service: A comparative study of five plans of organized medical 
care for self-supporting people. By Franz Goldmann, M. D. New York, 
Joint Committee of Twentieth Century Fund and Good Will Fund, 1940. 
40 pp.; mimeographed. 

The five plans for group medical care were studied to determine particularly 
how complete was the scope of the services offered and the actual cost of the 
medical care furnished. The study was undertaken because of the widespread 
interest in such plans, but it is pointed out that the findings do not, and cannot, 
give the answer regarding the average costs of a national or state-wide medical 
care program because of the many factors involved in such programs which do 
not enter into those of more limited scope. 


Existence and use of hospital facilities among the several States in relation to wealth 
as expressed by per capita income. By Elliott H. Pennell, Joseph W. Mountin, 
Kay Pearson. (In Public Health Reports, U. S. Public Health Service, 
Washington, May 10, 1940, pp. 822-846; also in Public Health Service 
reprint No. 2160.) 

The study shows that presence of hospital facilities and utilization of these 
facilities, as well as the sums paid for their maintenance, are to a striking degree 
dependent on the purchasing power of an area. In areas with meager per capita 
incomes there are fewer facilities, limited amounts of hospitalization, and low bed 
occupancy, while in areas of increasingly high economic status the supply of 
facilities and extent of their use are on the whole roughly proportionate to the 
enlarged average income. 


Medical service under health insurance abroad. By I.8. Falk. (In Social Security 
Bulletin, U. 8S. Social Security Board, Washington, December 1940, pp. 
11-20.) 

Description of medical arrangements under the health-insurance systems of 

Great. Britain, France, and Germany, for the most part prior to September 1939, 

with some discussion of health insurance in Chile. 


Formulation of a Federal invalidity insurance program. By Frank Lewand. 
Washington, [published by the author], 1940. 98 pp., bibliography. 
The author discusses the need for invalidity insurance in this country, reviews 
foreign invalidity-insurance systems, and outlines a program for the United 
States. 


Trends in development of voluntary health insurance in the United States. By 
Joseph Hirsh. (In Southwestern Social Science Quarterly, Austin, Tex., 
December 1940, pp. 246-260.) 

Historical account of early experiments in voluntary health insurance, and dis- 
cussion of recent trends in this type of insurance, and of modern union health 
plans. 


Caisses-maladie suisses et caisses d’assurance contre la tuberculose, années 1936 et 
1937. Berne, Office Fédéral des Assurances Sociales, 1940. 42 pp. 
This report brings together data, most of which have been previously published, 
on operations of Swiss sickness-insurance and tuberculosis-insurance funds for 
the years 1936 and 1937. 
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Negro Labor and Social Conditions 


Earnings of Negro workers in iron and steel industry, April 1988. By Victor s 
Baril. Washington, U. 8. Bureau of Labor Statistics, 1940. 11 pp. (Seria 
No. R. 1215, reprint from November 1940 Monthly Labor Review.) 


Cavalcade of the American Negro. Chicago, Work Projects Administration . 
Illinois, 1940. 95 pp. 
A story of Negro achievement in the United States prepared by the Illinoi 
Writers’ Project for the American Negro Exposition at Chicago, summer of 1940. 
The concluding section reviews various exhibits at the exposition. 


Negro youth at the crossways—their personality development in the Middle States 
By E. Franklin Frazier. Washington, American Council on Education. 
American Youth Commission, 1940. xxiii, 301 pp. 

Based on material collected by research workers whose investigations included 
chiefly the Negro communities in Louisville, Ky., and Washington, D. C., th 
book analyzes the interracial experiences of 268 Negro young people- 


New Haven Negroes—a social history. By Robert Austin Warner. New Haven, 
Conn., Yale University Press (for Institute of Human Relations), 1940 
309 pp., map, illus. 

This account of the rise of the Negro group in New Haven is not only a fragment 
of United States history but is a sample study of the interaction of local and 
national influences. A chapter on the workaday world discusses the occupationa! 
position of New Haven Negroes. 


A selected, classified, and briefly annotated list of 250 books by or about the Negro, 
published during past 10 years. Compiled by 8. E. Grinstead. Nashville, 
Tenn., Fisk University Library, 1939. 41 pp.; mimeographed. 


Nutrition and Food 


Family living expenditures in Canada: Nutritive values of wage-earner family food 
purchases. Ottawa, Dominion Bureau of Statistics, 1940. 7 pp. and charts. 
Study based on family food records for three 1-week periods in 1938 and 1939. 
Analysis of nutritive requirements was limited to estimates of calories, protein, 
iron, calcium, and phosphorus in food purchased for home consumption, no 
attempt being made to evaluate vitamin content. Families from the $400—$499 
income per person group upward were found to be obtaining satisfactory nutrient 
content of all types. 


Adequate family food allowances and how to calculate them. New York, Family 
Welfare Association of America, 1940. 35 pp. Rev. ed. 

This pamphlet furnishes information on budget standards for agencies concerned 
with the administration of relief. In addition to the generally accepted food 
requirements, there is included a simple method which may be used by both 
public and private welfare agencies throughout the country in estimating the 
amount of money required to cover the food needs of individuals in any given 
locality. 


Methods of conducting mass studies in human nutrition. By Pauline B. Mack and 
Janice M. Smith. State College, Pa., Pennsylvania State College, 1939 
91 pp., diagrams, illus. (Pennsylvania State College study No. 4; Publica- 
tion No. 1, Human nutrition series.) 

The schools in wartime: Food. London, Board of Education [of Great Britain], 
1940. 16pp. (Memorandum No. 19.) 

Gives a broad survey of the dietary value of the available foods and of the 
simplest way of using them to the greatest advantage without waste. 


Canteens in industry—a guide to planning, management, and service. London 
Industrial Welfare Society, Inc., 1940. 70 pp., plans. 


Production and Technological Changes 


Federal reserve charts on industrial production. Washington, Board of Governors 
of Federal Reserve System, [19407]. 229 pp. 
The charts are classified by durable and nondurable manufactures and by 
minerals. 
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‘he output of manufacturing industries, 1899-1937. By Solomon Fabricant. New 
York, National Bureau of Economic Research, Inc., 1940. xxiii, 685 pp., 
charts. 

The two objectives of this volume, as described by the author, are “‘to gauge 
the growth in the aggregate output of manufacturing industries in the period 
1899-1937; and second, to depict the modifications in the pattern of factory pro- 
duetion caused by shifts in the character of goods produced and in the relative 
positions of the several industries that turn out the same classes of commodities.”’ 
The indexes, which are annual, are constructed from Census data, with interpola- 
tions for intercensal years. In contrast, monthly indexes, such as those con- 
structed by the Board of Governors of the Federal Reserve System, make use of 
seriously restricted data currently available. This and other differences between 
the National Bureau index and other indexes are described in,an appendix. The 
National Bureau index for all manufacturing shows a significantly larger rise 
than does the Federal Reserve Board index over the period covered by both 
indexes, and in 1937 was 3 percent higher than in 1929. A few selected findings 
from this study are discussed in the first of a new series of ‘‘Occasional Papers’’ 
published by the National Bureau of Economic Research. 


Production, employment, and output per man in gypsum mining. By Robinson 
Newcomb and Knute Peterson. Washington, U. 8S. Bureau of Mines, 1940. 
17 pp., charts. (Information circular 7134.) 


Technology on the farm. A special report by the Interbureau Committee on 
Technology and the U. 8. Bureau of Agricultural Economics. Washington, 
U. S. Bureau of Agricultural Economics, 1940. 224 pp., charts, illus. 

The first 15 chapters, collectively entitled ‘““Meanings,’’ describe in general 
terms the changes in techniques and in demand for farm products and discuss 
the effects of the changes. One of the chapters deals with the effects on employ- 
ment and people. The final chapter in the first section, on “Some suggested lines 
of action,’ considers steps which might be taken to remedy the maladjustments 
arising from technological changes. Chapters 16 to 30, under the general head- 
ing of “Surveys,” give accounts of various kinds of technological changes, with 
some intimations of future trends of farm technology. 


Business change and the salaried employee. By Lewis Merrill. [New York], 
United Office and Professional Workers of America, 1940. Various paging; 
mimeographed. 

Statement by the general president of the United Office and Professional 
Workers of America, at a hearing before the U. 8S. Temporary National Eco- 
nomic Committee, dealing primarily with the effect on office employment of the 
growing use of mae¢hines. Data are included on number of white-collar workers, 
unemployment, working hours, and salaries. 


Unemployment Compensation 


The Federal role in unemployment compensation administration. By Raymond C. 
Atkinson. Washington, Social Science Research Council, Committee on 
Social Security, 1941. 192 pp. 

The author reviews the problems as to the spheres of State and Federal agencies 
in our Federal-State system of unemployment compensation. He concludes 
that the major functions of the Social Security Board in the system are: To 
conduct basic research and developmental work; to provide expert advice and 
assistance on technical and administrative problems; to establish minimum 
standards of administration; to review State plans of administration and opera- 
tion; to pass on budgets and grant funds for administrative expenses; and to audit 
and inspect State agencies. 


The Federal threat to State progress in unemployment compensation. By Elizabeth 
Brandeis. (In American Labor Legislation Review, New York, December 
1940, pp. 151-158; also reprinted.) 

This article analyzes the arguments advanced by various groups for increased 

Federal control of the unemployment-insurance system, and points out the 

dangers involved in the proposed basic changes in the system. 
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Adequacy of unemployment compensation benefits im Detroit area during 193% 
recession. Washington, U. 8. Bureau of Employment Security, 194! 
72 pp., charts. | mployment security memorandum No. 14.) 

The study was made to analyze the effectiveness of the Michigan unem- 
ployment-compensation law in providing adequate protection to eligible unem- 
ployed workers in the Detroit area during a short but sharp recession in em- 
ployment opportunities. The results indicate that the Michigan system did 
not provide adequate protection to these workers. 


Wages and Hours of Labor 


Salaries and hours of labor in municipal fire departments: Vol I, New England 
cities. Washington, U. 8. Bureau of Labor Statistics, 1940. 31 pp., chart 
(Bull. No. 684, Vol. T.) 


Newspaper minimum wage scales, hours, and working conditions, of subordinat: 
untons of International Printing Pressmen and Assistants’ Union of North 
America, January 1, 1941. Pressmen’s Home, Tenn., International Print- 
ing Pressmen and Assistants’ Union, 1941. 54 pp. 


Trabajo y salarios industriales, encuesta del 24 al 30 de abril de 1939 [Mexico]. 
Mexico, D. F., Secretaria de la Economia Nacional, Direcci6n General de 
Estadistica, [1939?]. 150 pp.; mimeographed. 

Statistical summary of an investigation of wages and hours in 30 industrial 

activities in 7 industrial districts of Mexico during the last week of April 1939. 


Sound bases for salary standardization. New York, American Management 
Association, 1940. 36 pp. (Office management series, No. 92.) 


Wartime Conditions and Emergency Control Measures 


Economic mobilization. Washington, American Council on Public Affairs, 1940. 
43 pp. 
The four papers making up the report deal with the financial aspects of mobili- 
zation, economic aspects, and industrial and labor aspects, the final paper summing 
up the outlook for actual production in the coming year, the outlook for our 
national income, and the effect of governmental administrative controls on self- 
government in industry. 


The economics of war. By Horst Mendershausen. New York, Prentice-Hall, 
Ine., 1940. 314 pp. 
Manpower, production facilities, economic mobilization and demobilization, 
and price control are among the subjects discussed. 


Problems of industrial mobilization. New York, National Industrial Conference 
Board, Inc., 1941. 20 pp. 
One section of the report reviews British experience with industrial mobiliza- 
tion. 


Labor and international peace: An account of the International Labor Organization 
in war time. By Ethel M. Johnson. Washington, International Labor 
Office, 1940. 12 pp. 


Labor and the War Department. By Robert P. Patterson, Under Secretary of 
War. (In Labor Information Bulletin, U. 8. Bureau of Labor Statistics, 
Washington, January 1941, pp. 1-3.) 


Organized labor and defense production. By Leo Wolman. New York, National 
Industrial Conference Board, Inc., 1940. 11 pp. (Studies in economies of 
national defense, No. 10.) 

The writer discusses the effect which the growing power of organized labor will 
have on the defense program, and how certain policies, if followed, will affect 
post-defense problems. 


Military service provisions of union agreements. Stanford University, Calif., Stan- 
ford University, Division of Industrial Relations, 1940. 33 pp.; mimeo- 
graphed. 


Job training for national defense—the Connecticut plan. Hartford, Governor’s 
Commission to Study Employment, 1940. 31 pp. 
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Industrial training programs for increased production. By Albert Sobey and 
others. New York, American Management Association, 1940. 32 pp. 
(Production series No. 126.) 

Deseribes training programs in three companies and discusses apprenticeship’s 
contribution to production for national defense. 


War effort and industrial injuries. By Hermann Levy. London, Fabian Society, 
1940. 16 pp. (Tract series No. 253.) 

The author proposes better organization in Great Britain for the prevention of 
accidents and the treatment of injuries and industrial diseases, in order to pre- 
vent the great and unnecessary wastage of manpower from these causes during 
the war. 


The worker’s safety and national defense. Washington, U.S. Department of Labor, 
Division of Labor Standards, 1940. 11 pp. (Special bull. No. 2.) 


Conseription—law and regulation, including Selective Service and Training Act of 
1940, National Guard and Reserve Officers Mobilization Act, Soldiers’ and 
Sailors’ Civil Relief Act of 1940, regulations, questionnaire. New York, Chi- 
cago, ete., Commerce Clearing House, Inc., 1940. 147 pp. 


Youth Problems 


American youth—an enforced reconnaissance. Edited by Thatcher Winslow and 
Frank P. Davidson. Cambridge, Mass., Harvard University Press, 1940. 
216 pp. 

The subjects dealt with in this volume of papers by different experts include 
the role of the school, work camps for youth, and private social agencies. 


Guideposts for rural youth. By E.L. Kirkpatrick. Washington, American Council 
on Edueation, American Youth Commission, 1940. 167 pp., bibliography, 
illus. 

Practical suggestions for communities wishing to improve the situation of rural 
young people. The subjects discussed include employment, general education, 
vocational education, recreation, religion, health, and home and family. 


Problems of rural youth in selected areas of North Dakota. By D. G. Hay, J. P. 
Greenlaw, L. E. Boyle. Fargo, N. Dak., Agricultural Experiment Station, 
1940. 67 pp., charts. (Bull. 293.) 

The investigation covered 2,171 rural young people 15 to 29 years of age. 

The major needs listed by both farm and village youth were, in the order named, 

recreational, economic, educational, and social. 


Thirty thousand urban youth. By Stanley L. Payne. Washington, U. 8. Work 
Projects Administration, 1940. 35 pp. (Social problems series, No. 6.) 


The youth movement. By Mary Alice Matthews. Washington, Carnegie En- 
dowment for International Peace, Library, 1940. 13 pp.; mimeographed. 
(Reading list No. 19, revised.) 

List of works on the youth movement, with selected references on student 
societies and youth-serving organizations. 


Skylines for youth, 1890-1940. New York, Vocational Service for Juniors, 1940. 
125 pp., illus. 

The story of some successful private agencies organized in behalf of youthful 
job hunters in New York City, and of the subsequent establishment and develop- 
ment of the Vocational Service for Juniors. 

The opinions of a group of Negro boys about National Youth Administration em- 


ployment and related subjects. By Mae H. Proctor. (In Smith College 
Studies in Social Work, Northampton, Mass., September 1940, pp. 61-87.) 
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General Reports 


Twenty-eighth annual report of Secretary of Labor, for fiscal year ended J une 
1940. Washington, U. 8. Department of Labor, 1940. 238 pp. 

In addition to the Secretary’s general report on the work of the Department of 
Labor, the volume contains the annual reports of the several branches of {hie 
department, including the Bureau of Labor Statistics, Children’s Bureau, Wome,’s 
Bureau, Division of Labor Standards, Division of Public Contracts, Wage and 
Hour Division, and the Immigration and Naturalization Service. The last- 
mentioned office was transferred to the Department of Justice in June 1940. 


Some of the data on immigration and naturalization are given in this issue of the 
Monthly Labor Review. 


Year-book of labor statistics, 1940. Geneva, Internationa] Labor Office, 1940. 
175 pp. (In English and French.) 
The yearbook presents statistics on population, employment and unemploy- 
ment, wages and hours of labor, cost of living and retail prices, family living 
studies, migration, and industrial accidents. 


Official yearbook of Commonwealth of Australia, 1939. Canberra, Commonwealth 
Bureau of Census and Statistics, 1940. 990 pp. 

Contains a section dealing with employment and wiemployment, wages and 
hours of labor, industrial disputes, labor and employer organizations, and prices. 
While some of the statistics, as of prices, are brought down to 1939, most of them 
are for 1938 and earlier years. 


), 


Administration report of Controller of Labor, Ceylon, for 19389. Colombo, 1940 
45 pp. 

The report covers labor ordinances issued during 1939, workmen’s compensation, 
trade-union membership, industrial disputes, safety of workers in mines and 
factories, employment of children and young persons, unemployment, and relief 
measures and expenditures. 


Anuarito general de estadistica, Colombia, 1939. Bogota, Contraloria General de 
la Reptbliea, Direccién Nacional de Estadistica, 1940. 400 pp. 

This statistical annual includes data on population and population movements, 

production, prices and cost of living, industrial accidents and compensation 
therefor, labor organizations, and wages in agriculture and industry. 


Statistisk drbok for Norge, 1940. Oslo, Statistiske SentralbyrA, 1940. 356 pp. 

Statistical yearbook containing information on economic and social conditions 
in Norway, including data on production, employment, unemployment, employ- 
ment service, social insurance, wages and hours of labor, industrial disputes, labor 
unions, cooperative societies, prices, and cost of living, at varying periods up to 
and including 1940. 


Anuarito estatistico, ano de 1938 |Portugal|. Lisbon, Instituto Nacional de Esta- 
tistica, 1940. 597 pp. 
Includes data through 1938 on social-welfare institutions and funds; average 
daily wages of rural workers, by district, sex, and kind of work; employment in 
mines and quarries and in enterprises for distribution of electric energy and power: 


prices of food and fuel; and index numbers of prices of main commodity groups, 
by months. 


Report of Department of Labor of Union of South Africa for year ended December 
31, 1939, with which are included reports of the Wage Board, Chief Inspector 
of Factories, Central Authority [under] Unemployment Benefit Act, and Work- 
men’s Compensation Commissioner. Pretoria, 1940. 123 pp. 
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